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State of Illinois, 
office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Honorable' Charles S. Deneen, Governor of Illinois: 

As requir,ed by law, I herewith submit the Twenty-sixth Biennial 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, with accompanying 
documents, and the report of the Secretary of the Board of Education 
of the State of Illinois. 

Yours very respectfully,' 

Alfred Bayliss, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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PART I. 

Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Report of Secretary of Board of Education of the State of 
Illinois. 



TWENTY-SIXTH BIENNIAL REPORT 

OF THE 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 



The last enumeration of persons of school age exhibits 746,148 boys, 
and 726,959 girls; a total of 1473,107. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in the public schools for the 
year ending June 30, 1906, was 987,036, of these 498,606 were boys, 
and 488,430 were girls. The total exceeds that of 1904 by 8,482. 

The average daily attendance was 839,742 ; a decrease of 3,247 over 
that of the year ending June 30, 1904. 

There were 2,293 ff^ded and 10,680 ungraded schools. The 679,- 
548 children in the graded schools attended school a total of 1 10,754,- 
625 days. The 307488 children in the ungraded schools attended 
school 29,650,396 days. 

From the last two statements it appears that the children in the 
graded schools attended an average of 162 days each, and the children 
in the ungraded schools an average of 96 days each. The average 
number of days all the schools were in session was 167.2. 

The number of school districts is 11,760. 

The number of school houses is 12,985. 

The number of new school houses built during the two years is 437. 

The estimated value of the school properties, including buildings, 
grounds, libraries, and apparatus, is $1,086,750,986.00. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the public high schools, of which 
there are now 438, was 52,394; which is an increase of 22 schools 
and 3,481 pupils during the biennial period. 

The "high" school period is either a township high school, or the last 
three or four grades in the common school having a course of study re- 
quiring attendance for eleven or twelve years. 

The number of high schools occupying separate buildings is 108. 
The total cost of the high schools was $7,484,167.00. 

The number of teachers employed in the common schools last year 
was 28,128. Of this number 5,935 were men, and 22,193 were women. 
This is a decrease of 313 men, an increase of 970 women, and a net in- 
crease of 657 for the biennial period. 

The total cost of school maintenance for the year was $25,895,178.90, 
which is an increase of $2,257,317.06 over the cost of 1904. 

The total compensation of teachers amounted to $13,829,363.42, 
which is $1,016,852.90 more than in 1904. 



Of the teachers employed, 1,335 were college graduates; 983 were 
graduates of Illinois State Normal Schools; 803 were graduates of 
other State Normal Schools; and 5,734 had attended normal schools 
more or less. 

There were 3,882 teachers employed whose education was not an 
equivalent of a full course in an average high school and 2,568 teach- 
ers who were without previous experience. 

Great progress has been made in the establishment of sichool 
libraries, and in the improvement of school buildings and grounds. 
Only 3,930 districts are now without libraries, and the county super- 
intendents allege that but 1,094 school houses are now unsanitary or 
otherwise unfit. But 1,426 school grounds are entirely without trees, 
and 4,281 are ornamented and well kept. 

Only 281 districts are reported as unable to maintain a school for 
six months within the present limit of taxation. Only 103 schools 
were open for less than six months and but 28 districts had no school. 

There were but 60 schools in which the enrollment did not exceed 
five pupils, only 439 in which it was ten or fewer, and in all but 1,138 
schools the enrollment was as high as fifteen. 

The statement that ninety per cent of these little ones were weak 
and inefficient has been both affirmed and denied. It is probably true 
that in most cases where a twenty-five dollars a month teacher and a 
seven or eight pupil school have been brought together, public funds 
have been squandered and a few children deprived of their right to a 
good common school education. 

The number of children enrolled in private and parochial schools 
last year was 172,277. 

The Financial Balance Sheet 

Rbcbipts. 



Balance on hand July 1. 1905 $ 401, 263 84 

Received from income of township funds 896, 840 82 

Received from State appropriation 951, 001 21 

Received from district taxes 20, 596, 157 ^ 

Received from sale of bonds 1, 164, 009 00 

Received from all other sources 8, 258, 188 57 

Total receipts. $32, 269, 461 12 

Expenditures. 

For sites, buildings, repairs and apparatus $ 6, 601,878 83 

For salaries of teachers and superintendents 13, 829, 363 42 

For fuel and incidental expenses. 2, 618,308 31 

For bonded indebtedness and interest on bonds 924, 290 71 

For all other purposes 8, 523. 216 46 

Total expended $25, 895, 178 90 

Balance on hand. June 30. 1906 6, 350, 059 39 

Amount of district funds loaned 24, 222 83 

Total $32, 269, 461 12 

The whole number of persons of school age reported for the year 
ending June 30, 1905, was 1,455,082. The whole number enrolled 
in the public schools was 985,134. 



The following table shows the cofresponding totals for the years 
indicated : 





Year. 


Enumeration. 


Enrollment. 


I860. . • 


549.604 
862.624 
1,010,851 
1,163.440 
1.588.895 
1.455.062 


472.247 


1870 


652,715 


1880 


704,041 


1890 


778,319 


1900 


958,911 


1906 


965,134 







The whole number of days attendance was, in 1870, 47,896,931 ; in 
1880, 64,534,660; in 1890, 83,653,370; in 1900, 118,307,337; in 1905, 
i37>538,098. 

That is to say, the average number of days schooling per pupil en- 
rolled was, in 1870, 73 days; in 1880, 91 days; in 1890, 107 days; in 
1900, 123 days; in 1905, 139 days. 

NoTB. — In 1905 the children of the graded achooU received twenty days more and the children 
in the country schools forty-four days fewer than the average for all. 

. The total cost of schools and the whole amount paid for teaching, 
at the same intervals is shown by the following table : 



Year. 


Total Cost. 


Paid for Teaching. 


1860 


$2,259.868 00 

6.881.537 62 

7.531.941 79 

10.529.012 39 

18,167.219 32 

23.548,529 00 


$ 1, 542, 211 00 


1870 


3, 970, 693 04 


1880 


4,587,015 10 


1890 


7; 207, 623 01 


1900 


11, 415. 992 07 


1905 


13,416,000 18 







Note. — In 1905, the amount paid for teaching in 10.688 one-room schools was $3,138,858.97. or an 
average per teacher of a little better than $293 a year. Some teachers received as much as $675 for a 
year's work, the districts getting a little more than they paid for: others received as little as $120, 
the districts getting considerable less than they paid for. 

In i860, the number of teachers was 14,708, of whom 8,223 were 
men. Since that time, the ratio of men to women has rapidly decreased, 
as shown by the following: 



Year. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


1870 


8.761 
8,834 
7.522 
7.273 
6.137 


11.320 
13.421 
15.642 
19.715 
21 723 


18.081 


1880 


22,255 


1890 


23.164 


1900 


26.968 


1905 


27 »m 




1 



Seventy-eight per cent of all the public school teachers are women, 
and seventy per cent of the country school teachers are women. 



Opinions. 

The following are among the more important opinions given by this 
office, and, at my request, by the Attorney General during the period 
covered by this report: 



Tbeasubeb's Bond. 

January 23, 1904. 

Hon. Alfred Bayliss, Superintendent of PuhUc Instruction^ Springfield, Illi- 
nois: 

Deab Sib — ^Answering your favor of the 21st instant, submitting the ques- 
tion whether the bond of a township treasurer, signed by the United States 
Fidelity and Guarantee Co., of Baltimore, Md., as surety, may be properly 
approved by the county superintendent. While under the provisions of the 
school law it is provided that such bonds shall be signed by two or more free- 
holders as securities, section 2 of an Act in relation to surety business in 
the State of Illinois provides, that whenever any bond, recognizance or other 
obligation, is by law, by charter, ordinance, rules or regulations of the State, 
or any municipality, board, body, organization, court, judge, or public officer 
required or permitted to be made, tendered, given or filed with surety or 
sureties, and whenever the performance of an act, duty or obligation, or 
the refraining from any act, is required or permitted to be guaranteed, such 
bond, obligation, recognizance or guarantee may be executed by a surety 
company qualified as hereinafter provided, etc. And it is further provided in 
the same section that the fact that the qualification of sureties requires them 
to be free-holders, etc., shall not make any difference, but in such cases the 
surety company may execute a bond and that a bond so executed shall be 
deemed a compliance with the law notwithstanding the qualifications named. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that a bond executed by the United States 
Fidelity and Guarantee Company, of Baltimore, Md., if that corporation is 
authorized to do a surety business in this State in accordance with Uie pro- 
visions of the Act in relation to surety companies, and is such a bond as 
the law requires, may properly be approved and filed as other bonds of its 
class when executed by free-holders as sureties. 

Very respectfully, 

H. J. Hamlin, 

Attorney General. 



Relating to the Rocefobd School District. 

December 13, 1904. 
County Superintendent 0. J. Kern^ Rockford, Illinois: 

Deab Sib — In the matter of the Rockford School District, and in reply to 
the report of the legal department of that city, you are advised: That the 
adoption by a city of the general law for the incorporation of cities and vil- 
lages, does not abrogate provisions in such city's former special charter for 
the establishment and management of a system of free schools. 

The special charter creating the Rockford School District constitutes a part 
of the law intended to provide a system of free schools. Such charter and 
the general law must be construed together. The governing board of the 
Rockford School District is still subject to the general law, except in so far 
as the provisions of the special charter differ from those of the general law. 

In every school district in this State, existing by virtue of any special char- 
ter, where, by the provisions of such special charter, the members of the com- 
mon council are also ex officio school directors or members of the board of 
education in and for the school district, of which such city may form the 
whole or a part, the board of directors or board of education should include, 



under the Act approved May 29, 1879, and the amendments thereto, two mem- 
bers from each ward of such city, and one member from the city at large» 
who should be the president of the board of directors or board of education, 
but should have no vote except in case of a tie. 

The application of this Act relates also, to a school district created by 
special charter, where, by the provisions of such special charter, the com- 
mon council is given tiie management and control of the schools in such dis- 
trict, with power to appoint a board of inspectors or board of education, and 
prescribe its powers and duties by ordinance; since, in such cases, the common 
council could, by reducing the powers and duties of the board of inspectors or 
board of education to a minimum, itself manage and control the schools of the 
district, which would be Contrary to the plain intention of Uie statute, the 
purpose of which is, to withdraw the management and control of the public 
schools in such districts, from the common council in all cases. 

Very truly yours, 

Alfred Bayliss, 

Buperintendent, 

Compensation of Assistant. 

March 17, 1905. 

Hon. Alfred Bayliss, Superintendent of Puhlic Instruction, Springfield, Illi- 
nais: 

My Deab Sm — ^I have yours of the 13th instant, calling attention to an 
opinion given by Attorney (General E. C. Akin, to the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, under date of July 23, 1897, and suggesting that in said opii:don my 
predecessor — General Akin — ^must have overlooked clause 7, section 1, article 
2, Revision of 1889, Illinois School Law. 

The opinion referred to is as follows: 

"I am in receipt of your letter of the 22d, relating to the compensation and 
expenses of the county superintendent of schools of La Salle county, and in 
reply say that after a careful examination of sections 10, 11 and 12 of article 
3 of the school law, I am of the opinion that the extra twenty-five days 
claimed in his bill of expenses of the assistant superintendent in school visi- 
tation can be legally paid by .warrant drawn by you on the State Treasurer. 
Section 10 authorizes the appointment of assistant superintendents who shall 
be 'competent to visit schools,' section 11 allows $1.00 a day for the days 
spent in visitation, and section 12 requires the superintendent to present on 
oath or affirmation itemized bills for his per diem compensation, 'and for 
the expenses allowed by this article of this Act, when visiting schools.' Take 
it all in all, it seems reasonably clear that the expenses of the assistsmt 
should be included in such bills. 

"Moreover, section 12 makes it your duty as Auditor to issue a warrant on 
the Treasurer for the amount certified by the county clerk as audited by the 
county board, and you can not legally go back of that certificate." 

Sections 10, 11 and 12 mentioned in (General Akin's letter in substance pro- 
vide as follows: 

Section 10 provides for the appointment of assistants to county superin- 
tendents, with the approval of the county board, who shall fix their com- 
pensation. 

Section 11 provides for the compensation and expenses to be paid to county 
superintendents. 

Section 12 provides the manner in which county superintendents shall be 
compensated for their services. 

In none of said sections is any provision made for the p£(jrment of com- 
pensation to assistants to county superintendents appointed under the au- 
thority of section 10. The clause to which you call attention is as follows: 

"Said county board shall authorize the county superintendent of schools to 
employ such assistants as he needs for the full discharge of his duties, and 
said county board shall fix the compensation to be paid therefor, which 
compensation shall be paid out of the county treasury," Clause 7, section 
1, article 11, Law of 1889. 



8 

I agree with your suggestion that my predecessor must have overlooked the 
clause just quoted and it is of controlling importance and requires that the 
compensation of assistant county superintendents shall be paid from the 
county treasury. 

The compensation of the assistant superintendent, in my judgment, includes 
not only a per diem that might be fixed by the county board, but whatever 
expenses are necessary in the discharge of his duties and that such. sum as 
he is allowed for expenses is properly payable out of l^e county treasury tn 
conformity with the provisions of the clause last above quoted. 

The Supreme Court of this State has held that the word "compensation" 
applied to an officer, includes expenses as well as salary or per diem. B^ilgore 
17*. The People, 76-548. Very truly yours, 

W. H. Stead, 

Attorney General. 



RooKFOBD School Distbict Again. 

March 23, 1905. 

Hon, Alfred BaylisSy Superintendent of Puhlic Instruction, Springfield^ Illi- 
noia: 

Deab Sib — ^You have submitted to me a request for an opinion upon the 
following questions: (1) Does the Act approved May 29th, 1879, and the 
amendments thereof providing for the appointment of school directors and 
members of the board of education in certain cities apply to the city of Rock- 
ford, which has a special charter? (2) If so, is there authority of law for the 
payment of compensation to the members of the board of education appointed 
under the provisions of this Act? (3) If not, is there authority of law for 
the payment of compensation to the school inspectors provided by the special 
charter under which the school affairs of Rockford are now administered? 

The city of Rockford formerly held a special charter under which it was 
organized, and such special charter also provided for the establishment and 
management of public schools. It has been held, as you are aware, by the 
Supreme Court of this State that when a city situated as the city of Rockford 
was before it organized under the General Cities and Villages Act, has 
adopted an organization under the general law that does not affect the 
school district, nor repeal special Acts in relation to the schools of cities 
having less than 100,000 inhabitants. It is, therefore, clearly true that the 
special charter of the city of Rockford still applies to the school system ex- 
cept in so far as it has been amended or changed by some Act of the Legisla- 
ture. The Act of May 29th, 1879, provides as follows: "That in all cases 
where by the provisions of any general or special law of this State hereto- 
fore passed, members of the common council of any city have been made ex 
officio school directors or members of the board of education in and for the 
school district of which said city shall constitute the whole or a part, shall 
hereafter be appointed as hereinafter provided." Among the powers con- 
ferred, upon the city council of the city of Rockford by said special charter 
are the following: (1) To lay off and divide the city into school districts, 
alter the same and create new ones. (2) To purchase or lease sites for school 
bbuses with the necessary grounds. (3) To erect, hire, or purchase buildings 
suitable for school houses, and keep the same in repair. (4) To furnish 
schools with the necessary fixtures, furniture, libraries and apparatus. (5) 
To establish, support, and maintain common schools. (6) To hire teachers 
and fix their compensation. (7) To prescribe the studies to be taught in 
the different schools, and the school books to be used. (8) To appoint a 
board of school inspectors, not exceeding five in number, and to prescribe the 
powers and duties of such inspectors. (9) To cause the public moneys for 
the support of schools to which the said city or schools therein may be en- 
titled to be paid into the city treasury, and to direct the expenditure thereof. 
(10) To supply the inadequacy of such moneys for the payment of teachers 
by a school tax. (11) To levy and collect taxes for that purpose, and for 
the building of school houses and repairing the same, and for other purposes 
mentioned in this article. 



It will be seen by the powers granted to the city council tbiat tbey are such 
powers as are exercised by school directors and boards of- education. Those 
powers are conferred upon the city council not as a city council, and the 
duties to be performed by them under the powers here enumerated are not 
duties belonging to the office of alderman, nor to the functions to be exer- 
cised by a city council as such. They are, therefore, ex officio duties to be 
performed by the city council. I am, therefore, of the opinion that in the 
exercise of the powers here conferred upon the members of the city council, 
those powers would be exercised as members of the board of education, or as 
ex officio members of the school board, within the meaning of section 1, of 
the Act of May 29, 1879. It is contended, however, that because authority is 
conferred to appoint a board of school inspectors not to exceed five in num- 
ber, and to prescribe the powers and duties of such inspectors, and that in 
pursuance of that power substantially all the powers granted by said special 
charter have been conferred upon the board of school inspectors, that there- 
fore- the Act of May 29, 1879, does not apply to the city of Rockford. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that it is optional with the city council of the 
city of Rockford whether they confer the powers granted to them upon a 
board of inspectors; that they may confer such powers upon that board as 
they choose, and at all times have the power to withdraw any power granted 
and exercise it themselves; that the board of school inspectors is the mere 
creature of the city conucil, the hand by which it may perform the duties and 
exercise the powers vested in it by the charter. That being true, whatever 
is done by the board of school inspectors in form, is, in fact, done by the 
city council. It appears to me that the conclusion necessarily follows: That 
it makes no difference in law that these powers have been conferred upon 
the board of school inspectors, that in substance they are still exercised by 
the city council, and that in the exercise of such powers said city council are 
ex officio school directors or members of the board of education. 

In the charter of the city of Rockford, I find no authority for paying sal- 
aries to the board of school inspectors for the performance of their duties. 
The statute of this State expressly provides that no compensation shall be 
paid to school directors or members of boards of education for the perform- 
ance of their duties. While the exercise of the functions of school directors 
by the board of inspectors is secondary, in my opinion that would not author- 
ize the payment to them of any salary or compensation for the performance 
of the duties imposed upon them by ordinance. 

I am, therefore, of the. opinion that (1) the Act of May 29, 1879, with 
amendments thereto does apply to the city of Rockford, (2) that there 
is no authority of law for the payment of compensation to members of 
boards of education appointed under the provisions of that Act, (3) nor is 
there any authority for the payment of compensation to inspectors provided 
by the special charter under which the school affairs of Rockford are ad- 
ministered. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) W. H. Stead, 

Attorney General. 



Peoria School District. 



December 23, 1905. 



County Superintendent C. U. Stone, Peoria, Illinois: 

Dear Sir — In answer to the inquiries contained in your several letters, 
you are advised, that there is no limitation in the Constitution as to the 
agencies the State shall adopt in providing a syiStem of free schools. All 
laws, whether in city charters or elsewhere, designed to affect free schools, 
may be regarded simply as school laws; and, although they may require the 
boundary lines of cities to' be adopted as lines for the formation of school 
districts, and that city officers shall perform the duties of school officers, yet, 
this is for convenience only, and the districts thus formed and the officers 
thus required to perform duties are to be regarded simply as agencies se- 
lected by the State to provide a system of free schools. Speight vs. The 
People, 87-595; Fuller v. Heath, 89-296. 
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A school dstrict created by special charter is a common school district 
and the public schools taught in it are common schools. Board of Education 
V. Arnold, 112-11. 

The special charter creating the Peoria School District constitutes a part 
of the law intended to provide for that district a system of free schools. 
The provisions of such special act, not modified or repealed, and the general 
school law must be construed together. The Peoria School District is still 
subject to the provisions of the general law except in so far as the provisions 
of the special charter differ from those of the general law. Bateman's De- 
dsiona, page 262. 

It is admitted that every affirmative provision found within the four 
comers of the special Act creating the Peoria School District must obtain 
unless expressly contravened by some subsequent statute. But some of the 
provisions of such special Act are expressly modified by the general law of 
1889. 

Clause 7, section 5, article 1, requires reports from the authorities of- dis- 
tricts existing by virtue of special charters to the same extent as schools 
governed by general law. 

Section 5, article 7, provides, that no teacher shall be entitled to any part 
of the common school fund or other fund unless such teacher shall possess 
a certificate issued by the Superintendent of Public Instruction or the 
county superintendent of the county in which the school is located. 

Section 10, article 12, provides, that the permanent funds of a district 
created by special charter, shall be lent on the same terms and conditions 
provided by the general law. 

Section 7, article 16, provides, that the limit of taxation for educational 
and building purposes in special charter districts shall be the same as that 
fixed in section 1, article 8 of the general school law: 

(2) that it shall be the duty of the school board in charge of schools under 
the provisions of any special Act, to make and render a statement similar 
to the statement required of township treasurers: 

(3) that it shall not be lawful for the county superintendent to pay over 
any portion of the common school fund to any local treasurer unless such 
report has been filed at the time specified by the general law. There are many 
other modifications that need not be enumerated here. 

In view of these facts, the contention that 'the inhabitants of a district 
existing by virtue of some special Act are as independent as though living 
in a separate state" is simply ridiculous. 

Article 1 of the general school law provides, among other things, that it 
shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

(1) To supervise all the common and public schools of this State: 

(2) To determine and designate the particular statistics relating to 
schools, which the inferior officers shall report to the county superintendent 
for the use of his office: 

(3) To require annual reports from the authorities of incorporated towns, 
townships, cities, or districts holding schools by authortiy of special charters 
to the same extent as regular school officers: 

(4) To direct and cause the county superintendent of any county to 
withhold from any township or district any part of the common school, 
township or other fund until the treasurer shall have made all reports and 
returns required of him by the general school law, and until such officer 
shall have executed and filed all official bonds and accounted for all com- 
mon school or township or other school funds which have come into his 
hands; and, 

(5) To make such rules and regulations as may be necessary and exped- 
ient to carry into efficient and uniform effect the provisions of this Act, and 
of all laws which now are or may hereafter be in force for establishing and 
maintaining free schools in this State. 

Article 2 of the general school law authorizes the county superintend- 
ent: 

(1) To act as the official adviser and assistant of the school officers 
of his county, and, in the performance of this duty he shall faithfully carry 
out the advice and instruction of the Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
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(2) To examine at least once each year, all books, accounts and vouchers 
of every township treasurer in his county, and if he finds any irregularities 
in them he shall ^at once report the same in writing to the board of trustees, 
whose duty it shall be to take, immediately, such action as the case demands; 

(3) To examine all notes, bonds, mortgages, and other evidences of in- 
debtedness which the township treasurer holds officially, and if he finds, that 
the papers are not in proper form, or that the securities are insufficient, he 
shall so state to the board of trustees; 

(4) To remove any school director from office for a willful failure to per- 
form the duties of his office; 

(5) That whenever the bond of any township treasurer shall be delivered 
to the county superintendent, he shall carefully examine the same, and if the 
instrument is found in all respects to be according to law, and the securities 
good and sufficient, he shall endorse his approval thereon, have it recorded 
in the circuit clerk's office, and file the same with the papers in his office, 
but if said bond is in any respect defective, or if the penalty is insuffl- 

' cient, he shall return it for correction. 

In your letter dated October 30, you ask: "What authority have I over 
the board of school inspectors? Can I remove them for good cause as I can 
school directors?" 

With the foregoing provisions and rules of construction in mind, it seems 
clear that the county superintendent is authorized and empowered to re- 
move a school director or any officer performing like duties from office for 
a willful failure to perform the duties of his office, but I do not advise such 
action in this case; a better way if you believe a member has failed to per- 
form his duty, or you believe further that the board is not legally constituted, 
would be to require the State's attorney of Peoria county to file an infor- 
mation in the nature of a quo warranto on the relation of the County Super- 
intendent V. the Board of School Inspectors, and test the title of the in- 
cumbents to the office, etc. 

Section 16, article 13 of the consolidated charter, approved February 20, 
1869, provides, that the office of trustees of schools of township 8 North, 8 
East, in Peoria county, is hereby abolished, and the board of inspectors of the 
city of Peoria shall succeed to all rights, powers and duties of said trustees; 
and the title to all real, personal, and mixed property, heretofore vested in 
such trustees, shall vest in said board of school inspectors, with power to 
sell, lease and dispose of the same. 

Section 20, article 13, provides, that all property, real, personal, and mixed, 
belonging to or vested in the trustees of schools of township 8 North, 8 
East, and board of school inspectors of the city of Peoria, heretofore estab- 
lished by law, and all rights and claims, legal and equitable, existing in 
them, are hereby vested in the board of school inspectors of the city of 
Peoria created by this Act, to be had, held and enjoyed in as full and ample 
a manner as they were by the former corporation, the latter corporation 
being, in all respects, the successors to the rights and duties of the former 
corporation. 

The language of sections 16 and 20, article 13, is too plain and unam- 
biguous to admit of construction. Whether or not there are two corpora- 
tions it is unnecessary now to determine; it is sufficient to say, that the board 
of school inspectors are ex officio trustees of schools for township 8 North, 
8 East It should be understood in this connection, that the treasurer of 
the Peoria School District is the officer of the board of inspectors when act- 
ing as trustees of schools. He has nothing to do with the board when act- 
ing as directors. The amount received from the county superintendent and 
the income derived from lands held as part of the principal of the town- 
ship fund must be received and held by such treasurer until distributed to 
districts by the board of inspectors when acting as trustees of schools. 

You ask in your letter dated November 3: Can the distributive fund 
to which a township or district existing by virtue of a special charter is en- 
titled, be legally withheld by the county superintendent? This question 
must be answered in the affirmative. 
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Section 7, article 13, consolidated charter, provides among other things, 
that the treasurer shall give a bond to the city of Peoria, with good and 
sufficient securities, to be approved by the board of school inspectors, in 
such sum as such board shall determine but to be, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, in double the amount of all moneys that may be in his hands at any 
one time during any one year, and conditioned for the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties as such treasurer, and, especially, faithfully to keep, and 
from time to time, pay over all moneys that he shall receive as such treas- 
urer as he shall be directed by the board or required by law. 

Such bond, as has been seen, must be approved by the board of school 
inspectors; but it must aiso be delivered to and approved by the county 
superintendent. It is approved by the board of inspectors when acting 
as trustees of schools. No provisions can be found in the consolidated 
charter requiring the county superintendent to pay over to the treasurer 
of the Peoria School District the distributive fund to which it may be en- 
titled. On the other hand, the county superintendent is not authorized to 
pay to any treasurer any part of the State, county or other fund, Unless 
said treasurer has filed his bond as required by law. Section 20, article 2. 

It has been urged that the application of this proviso does not relate to 
treasurers of townships or districts created by special acts. There is, how- 
ever, no force in the suggestion. How is the county superintendent to as- 
certain who is the qualified treasurer of such districts and to whom such 
funds shall be paid? 

Furthermore: Section 7, article 16, general school law, provides, that it 
shall not be lawful for the county superintendent to pay over any portion 
of the common school fund to any local treasurer, unless a report of the 
statistics relative to schools, and a statement of such other information as 
is required of other school officers shall have been filed at the time specified 
in this section, with the superintendent of the proper county. 

This does not mean merely an exhibit of the balance on hand and the 
amounts received and expended by the township or district; such report 
should include a proper accounting of all the permanent and other funds 
for which they are responsible as trustees of schools. 

An Act concerning fees and salaries, as amended by an Act approved May 
15, 1903, provides among other things, that the board of supervisors or board 
of county commissioners, as the case may be, may allow a reasonable amount' 
as compensation for an assistant or assistants to the State's attorney, when 
such assistance is necessary for a proper transaction of the business of the 
office: 

(2) that it shall be the duty of the State's attorney to attend to the 
collection of all fines and forfeitures in criminal cases, and he shall, without 
delay, pay over all fines and forfeitures collected by him to the county treas- 
urer in order that a fund may be hereby provided from which the salary of 
the State's attorney and compensation of the assistant or assistants contem- 
plated by this act: 

• (3) that any portion of the fund arising from the collection of fines and 
forfeitures, remaining after the payment of the salary of the State's at- 
torney and the compensation of his assistant or assistants, shall be paid by 
the county treasurer to the county superintendent of schools on the first day 
of January next after the expiration of the term of office of the State's at- 
torney. 

Any returns made by justices of the peace or police magistrates to the 
county superintendent should be covered by him into the distributive fund. 

Yours very truly, 

Alfred Bayliss, 

Superintendent. 
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Residence of Pupil. 



February 1, 1906. 



Ellen Stanley, Streator, 111. 

V. ^ Before Alfred Bayliss, Super- 

Board of Education, Dist. 45, LaSalle Co., 111. ) intendent of Public In- 
struction, 

This 19 an appeal from the decision of the county superintendent of schools 
of La Salle county, Illinois. 

The appellant, Ellen Stanley, is a resident of District 45, La Salle county, 
Illinois. She is a widow 65 years of age and has no near relatives with the 
exception of her only daughter, Mrs. May S. Blandih, and the latter's chil- 
dren. After the death of her husband, April 3, 1905, the appellant decided 
to maintain her home in Streator (District No. 45) and requested her daugh- 
ter. May S. Blandin, and F. C. Blandin, her husband, who live at Rutlandi 
to allow one of their children to live with her as a companion and member 
of her family. She selected Leda Blandin, the second daughter, 11 years ot 
age, as such companion, to which request and selection the parents gave their 
consent. Leda Blandin went to Streator about Sept. 1, 1905, to become a 
member of the household of her grandmother, and to continue as such as 
long as the necessities of her grandmother should make such relationship 
desirable. When Leda Blandin became a member of the family of her grand- 
mother her parents relinquished their natural care and custody over her and 
placed her under the care and custody of her grandmother, Ellen Stanley, 
to remain in her care and custody as long as Leda Blandin remained a mem- 
ber of her family. When Ellen Stanley took the care and custody of Leda 
Blandin it was understood that she was to bear all her expenses including 
board, clothing and school books, which has been done. It is admitted that if 
tuition is to be charged it will be paid by the appellant, Ellen Stanley, and 
not by the parents of Leda Blandin. 

It is claimed by the board of education of District No. 45, that the home of 
Leda Blandin is with her parents unless legally adopted by some one else 
and that the board has no lawful right to admit her to the public schools of 
Streator without the payment of tuition. 

This suggestion does not seem valid. It is not necessary that a child shall 
be formally adopted in order to entitle it to gratuitous instruction in the 
schools of the district in which its guardian resides. It is not indispensable 
that a child shall have a legal domicile in the district. If the child is an 
actual resident there with no present purpose of removal, even though its 
stay is in a certain sense not permanent, it is within the policy of the law 
which intends that all children in tbe district over the age of 6 and under 
21 years, shall enjoy the right and opportunity of an education. The word 
''resident'' is to be understood in its broad sense of habitancy — ^the act of 
dwelling or abiding in a place. Board of Education v. Lease, 64A-60. 

Again — if any child is actually dwelling in any school district so that some 
pe|*son there has the care of it, and it is within the school age and it not in- 
structed elsewhere, then that child must go to the public school. IHd. 

The statute of this State relating to school attendance provides, among 
other things, that every person having the control of any child between the 
ages of 7 and 14 years, shall, annually, cause such child to attend some 
imblic or private school for the entire time during which the school attended 
is in session. 

No one will contend that it is not the lawful duty of the appellant, Ellen 
Stanley^ to cause Leda Blandin to attend some public or private school so 
long as such school may continue in session. The only question, then, re- 
maining to be considered, is that of tuition. From an examination of the 
record in this case I think it is clear, that Leda Blandin has acquired such 
a residence in Streator as should entitle her to gratuitous instruction in the 
public schools of that district. For this reason the decision of the county 
superintendent of La Salle county must be reversed. 

Reversed with the direction to the county superintendent of La Salle 
county to forward a copy of this decision to the board of education of Dis- 
trict No. 45. 
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Ck>MPENBATION OF TBEABUBER. 

March 26, 1906. 
County Superintendent Charles Hertel, Belleville^ Illinois: 

Deab Sib — Section 22, article 4 of the (General School Law provides as fol- 
lows: 

"The township treasurers shall receive in full for all services rendered by 
them a compensation to be fixed prior to their election by the board of trus- 
tees." 

The school treasurer of township 2 North, 10 West, St. Clair county, Illinois, 
is paid the sum of $2,700.00 per annum by the board of trustees of said 
township. For the year ending June 30, 1905, the receipts and expenditures 
of that township amounted to $475,555.30. This statement includes a bal- 
ance on hand June 30, 1905, of $143,731.91. The income derived from the prin- 
cipal of the township fund amounted to only $117.90. The township re- 
ceived from the county superintendent $6,912.74. 

The rule is well settled in law that the salaries of public officers cannot be 
increased or diminished during their term of office. This township treasurer 
is entitled to the salary fixed by the board of trustees. The board would 
have no power to diminish the compensation of the incumbent during his 
term of office. 

But the salary, so fixed by the board of trustees, is exorbitant, and tho 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is authorized to require the county 
superintendent to withhold from that township any distributive fund to 
which it may be entitled, until a reasonable compensation is fixed by the 
board of trustees of said township for such services. 

You are advised and directed to notify the trustees of schools of township 
2 North, 10 West, that unless a reasonable salary or compensation is fixed 
by them for the treasurer of said township at their annual meeting in April, 
1906, the distributive fund to which that township may be entitled will be 
withheld until such action is taken. The county superintendent will be the 
Judge of the reasonableness of the salary so fixed. You will make the dis- 
tribution for this year. The distributive fund referred to is for the years 
following the election of a treasurer in April, 1906. 

Yours very truly, 

Alfred Bayliss, 

Superintendent 



The School Laws. 

The Forty-fourth General Assembly enacted fourteen new school 
statutes, some of them of considerable length, and repealed but one 
short section of the general Act. This increased the volume of the 
school law by eighteen pages, and made the total number of pages 
a few more than 400, or, say, approximately, a quarter of a million 
words. This is more law than the school officials can live up to. 

Part of this great bulk is made up of the old special charters, 
granted previous to the adoption of the present State Constitution. 
Thirty-seven of these anomalies persist. Most of them are inferior 
to, and some of them would be quite unworkable without the aid of the 
general law. Two or three of them probably are obsolete by virtue of 
the operation of some supplemental Act intended for another pur- 
pose, such as the Act to provide for the appointment of school direc- 
tors and members of the board of education in certain cases, approved 
May 29, 1879. If ^^y of them contain powers or privileges which 
increase efficiency of the schools, the ease of their maintenance, or are 
otherwise beneficial, why not incorporate these provisions in the 
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general law, and let all the schools enjoy the benefit of them? The 
outgrown special charters might then be repealed by common consent. 
Sut as long as the special charters contain, or are thought to con- 
tain, special privileges, the holders will desire to retain them. The 
useful special privileges might well be made common to all school 
districts and the special charters discontinued. 

It would be ungracious to propose that the special charters be 
eliminated by direct legislation. Occasionally, however, by a series 
of amendments (special Acts in fact, but general in form), a special 
charter has been brought under the general law, in all but one or two 
particulars, important or otherwise. For example, in 1857, the city 
of Joliet was divided into two school districts, governed by the city 
council through the agency of six school inspectors, three of whom 
were to be elected in each school district. In 1893 it was enacted 
that in "all cities in this State having over 20,000 and less than 
100,000 inhabitants whose schools are now operated under special 
law, and where by such special law * * * boards of school in- 
spectors consisting of six members (three in each of two districts) are 
elected, the provisions of any special law dividing such territory into 
two districts shall be held to be only for the purpose of electing mem- 
bers of the board of school inspectors, and for all other purposes the 
territory in two such districts shall be held to be in one school or- 
ganization, etc." This united the two districts in Joliet. 

In 1897, by another Act applying to "all cities having over 20,000 
and less than 100,000, * * * and where by such special law, boards 
of school inspectors consisting of six members (three in each of two 
districts) ♦ * * and for all other purposes the territory in two such 
districts shall be held to be included in one school organization, 
* * * the board of school inspectors, in addition to the other 
powers given by such special law, and the general school laws, shall 
have power to * * * build, erect, lease, or purchase buildings 
suitable for school houses, etc." 

This special enactment took the power to build school houses out 
of the hands of the city council, where it had been vested by the or- 
iginal special charter, and vested it in the six inspectors more fully 
than it is vested in boards of education under the general law, ex- 
cept that the taxing power still remained in the hands of the city 
council. 

In 1895, taking similar care to make the enactment general in form, 
the Legislature increased the number of inspectors from six to 
seven, tihe additional member to be elected by the voters of the entire 
territory included in the two districts from which three members 
each are elected, but which for all other purposes is included in 
one school organization. 

By yet another special Act under general forms, approved May 
12, 1905, this special charter was still further adjusted to the ideals 
of a city which seemed unwilling to be satisfied with anything short 
of the best. The inconsistent parts of the Acts of 1893, 1895, ^tnd 1897, 
increasing the number, and extending the powers of inspectors, un- 
der the special circumstance described, were repealed, and it was 
further provided that "the board of school inspectors shall have the 
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power to levy a tax, annually, upon all the taxable property of such 
district, in the manner provided by article 8 of the general school law. 
* * * All moneys raised by taxation for school purposes or received 
from any other source shall be paid to and held by the township 
treasurer." 

Thus by successive steps of special legislation, the school district of 
JoHet has been taken out of the jurisdiction of the city council and 
placed under the general school law in all except two particulars. 
The two points of difference are (i) a board of seven inspectors in 
lieu of a board of education of fifteen members and a president, and 
(2) the board of inspectors retains the power to levy a tax for buildr 
ing purposes without the intervention of a vote by the people of the 
district, whereas a board of education, under the general law may purr 
chase a school site and build a new school house only when so authr- 
orized by direct vote. In both of these respects, probably, and cer- 
tainly in the first, the law of Joliet may be considered better than the 
law of Illinois. If so, why not improve the law of Illinois accord- 
ingly ? 

An examination of the superintendent's report from Winnebago 
county for the year 1904 disclosed the fact, that the public schools of 
the Rockford School District were nominally under the supervision of 
a board of inspectors, but were in effect, managed and controlled by the 
common council of the city of Rockford whose boundaries are co- 
extensive with the Rockford School District. . 

The report further showed that the school inspectors were paid 
certain sums of money as salaries, contrary to the statute which pro- 
vides, that school directors, members of boards of education, or other 
officers performing like duties, shall receive no pecuniary compensa- 
tion for their services. For the year 1905 the sum of $504.00 was ex- 
pended for this purpose. Examination of the school law of Rockford, 
in an attempt to correct or justify this irregularity, developed the fol- 
lowing situation: 

The special charter creating the Rockford School District provides, 
among other things, that the common council shall have power to estab- 
lish, support and maintain public schools and to appoint a board of 
school inspectors, not exceeding five in number, and prescribe the 
powers and duties of such inspectors. The board of school inspectors 
has been continued from the first as a department of the city governr 
ment. 

But an Act approved May 29, 1879, provides that in all cases, where, 
'by the provisions of any general or special law, the members of any 
common council of any city have been made ex officio school directors 
or members of the board of education in and for the school district of 
which such city shall form the whole or in part, the school board shall 
include two members from each ward and one member from the city 
at large, who shall be president of the board of directors or board of 
education, but shall have no vote except in case of a tie. 

This office has uniformly held that the application of this Act re- 
lates, also, to a school district created by special charter, where, by the 
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provisions of such special charter, the city council is given the manage- 
ment and control of the schools in such district, with power to appoint 
a board of inspectors and prescribe its powers and duties by ordinance ; 
since, in such cases, the common council could, by reducing the powers 
and duties of the board of inspectors to a- minimum, itself manage and 
control the schools of the district, which would be contrary to the plain 
intention of the statute, the purpose of which is, to withdraw the man- 
agement and control of the public schools in such districts, from the 
common council in all cases. 

To this opinion the corporation counsel of the city of Rockford dis- 
sented and the schools of the Rockford School District were continued 
under the supervision of the common council and board of inspectors. 
The general school law requires that the distributive fund shall be 
divided among the districts in which schools have been kept in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of that Act, in proportion to the number 
of children under 21 years of age. On the 12th day of March, 1906, the 
county superintendent of schools of Winnebago county was directed to 
cause the trustees of schools of the proper township to withheld from 
the Rockford School District its share of the distributive fund on ac- 
count of its illegally constituted board and the unlawful expenditure 
of school funds paid as compensation to the members of the board 
of inspectors. The diflfererice is, at this writing, in process of adjust- 
ment in the courts. 

This continued failure of the school authorities of Rockford to 
notice the application of the supplemental Act of 1879, ^s amended May 
28, 1889, to their special school law is a most natural inadvertence. 
If that be a fault, it must certainly be shared by this office, which had 
overlooked it for twelve or thirteen years, and even then would not 
have observed it, had it not first noticed the unlawful payment of 
compensation to the inspectors appointed by the council after its au- 
thority to do so had been taken away by a special supplemental Act 
passed for the benefit of some other special charter district, to which 
alone it was no doubt thought by the Legislature to be applicable. 

These cases which are but two of many, are given as illustrations of 
the working of special charters, and have nothing to do with the 
schools. It might well be maintained that the schools, of either city 
are up to the highest standard in the State. I believe they are. I be- 
lieve also that there would be superior public schools in both cities 
in the absence of any State provisions beyond the bare authority to 
maintain them at their own expense in their own way. 

The Statute of 1889. 

The general school law, also, has become more or less archaic. For 
examples, the provisions for the certification of teachers, for the main- 
tenance of teachers' institutes, and the provisions for changing the 
boundaries of school districts may well be cited. In section 26, of 
article 5, it is provided that directors shall not pay out any public 
money to a teacher, unless such teacher shall, at the time of his or her 
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employment, hold a certificate of qualification covering the entire period 
of employment. This for the guidance of school directors. But in 
section 5, of article 7, it is provided that no teacher shall be entitled 
to any portion of the common school or township fund, or other public 
fund, or be employed to teach any school under the provisions of this 
Act, who shall not, at the the time he enters upon his duties have a 
certificate of qualification. This for the guidance of teachers. To be 
sure there is a decision of the Supreme Court reconciling this contra- 
diction, but common school teachers and common school directors do 
not usually have access to the court decisions. Very many directors 
are men who can better conform to law if it is before them in plain, 
unambiguous language than when it is in a form requiring construction. 

Again, county superintendents are authorized to grant teachers' 
certificates to such persons as may, upon due examination, be found 
qualified. These certificates are valid only in the county where issued. 
That is, there are 102 standards of qualification, and 102 possible ways 
of ascertaining the facts upon which the judicial act of determining 
whether a would-be teacher should be certified. Then standards vary. 
Some county superintendents are not, educationally, qualified to pass 
upon the attainment of teachers in the conventional way. These are 
apt to substitute cruel and unusual requirements for a rational ex- 
amination. Others are too easy. Still others waive the formal ex- 
amination under some circumstances. But notwithstanding these 
variations in administration, there is a certain sameness which operates 
to the detriment of the schools. In the evolution of a school system, 
the "high" school has made its appearance. There are, under this 
name, hundreds of secondary schools — ^parts of the common schools in 
the districts — in which teachers are giving instruction in subjects of 
study upon which they have not been examined, by virtue of certificates 
of satisfactory examination upon subjects which it was known that they 
would not teach, both by the examiner and the employing board. On 
the other hand teachers sometimes become experts in the art of 
teaching little children, acquiring in the course of their experience 
and reading, quite an insight into child psychology. Many teachers 
of this type, by reason of the very things that have contributed to make 
artists of them, have become unqualified for the recurring tests of the 
conventional teachers' examination. In the interest of the children 
in the schools, the tests of fitness applied to such teachers might well 
be modified, if not, after proof of skill, be discontinued. It is not ra- 
tional to require a re-examination every two years, or as often as 
another man "gets the delegates" in a convention which considers his 
office a third rate aflFair. 

The general law provides that the county superintendent shall hold 
an annual institute, continuing not less than five days, for the instruc- 
tion of teachers and those who desire to teach, at such time as the 
schools of the county are generally closed. These institutes, which fur- 
nish the only training received by very many of the public school 
teachers, are supported by the fee of one dollar which is exacted from 
every applicant for examination for a teachers' certificate. The fee is 
wrong and the time of holding the institute is wrong. The fee ought 
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to be abolished. The institute ought to be held when the schools are 
in session. Attendance should be required in the line of duty. In- 
stitute instructors, of all persons engaged in education, should be ex- 
perts . That they are not always so, under the present system, is well 
known. The means of supporting institutes is unqualifiedly bad.. In 
the smallest counties, the fund accumulated from examination fees 
is pitifully small; in the largest counties it is greater than necessary. 
The provision for teachers' institutes might well be scrutinized with a 
view to quite radical revision! 

The provisions for changing the boundaries of school districts are 
hard to understand and difficult to execute. These provisions are 
contained in sections 47 and 48 of article 3, which must be read to- 
gether. Estch section contains three clauses, which apparently are 
intended to be considered in pairs. In fact, while clause i in section 
48 relates back to clause i in section 47, clause 2 in section 48 connects 
with clause 3 and clause 3 with clause 2 of section 47. 

This fault in arrangement has been productive of expensive liti- 
gation, just as the cumbersome process has been the source of much 
neighborhood unrest and not a little unnecessary inconvenience. 
The small district system is worn out, but if the majority of the 
people insist upon retaining it, the law should make it as easy for the 
progressive minority to modify and improve their situation, as it is 
for the conservative minded to let what they consider well enough 
alone. Certainly, whether it is, or not, wise to improve this important 
part of the law, there can be no question but that the statutory pro- 
vision should be made plain and workable. 

The general law, section 2^, article 5, provides that, school directors 
may appropriate for the purchase of libraries and apparatus, any school 
funds remaining after all necessary school expenses are paid. This 
may have been very good law in 1889, but in 1906 the State of Illinois 
has outgrown it. The school library is one of the most commonplace 
necessities in every self respecting school district. If the directors 
do not see it that way, as sometimes occurs, and no balance appears, 
the children and the teacher, and the people do. They have seen it so 
clearly that more than six hundred thousand volumes have been 
added to the school libraries within the last ten years without aid from 
the public funds. If the general school law were merely brought into 
line with current practice, it would enumerate school libraries among 
the necessary expenditures. 

The general law continues to provide, sections 9 and 11, article 2, 
that county boards may "limit the time of the superintendents" and that 
the superintendents shall be paid by the day and by certain commis- 
sions, whereas the last General Assembly provided by an amendment 
to the Act concerning fees and salaries, that they should receive from 
the State annual salaries hanging from $1,250 to $7,500 per annum 
and whatever additional compensation from the county treasury seems 
good to the respective county boards. These annual salaries, in coun- 
ties of the first and second class, are none too liberal, but the annual 
salary is undoubtedly a more reasonable method of compensation than 
the per diem-commission way. 
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The sections in the articles of the general law are numbered con- 
secutively, except in article 8, in which article the section numbers 
run 202, 2, 3, 4, etc. 

The Act of March 15, 1869, has become obsolete through disuse, but 
non-residents of Illinois who have occasion to examine our school 
system continue to inquire how it is that we recognize the diploma of 
a county normal school as sufficient evidence of qualification to entitle 
the holder to a first grade certificate, but do not give the same, or 
any, recognition to the diploma of the St^te normal schools. 

There are other defects in the general school law. Like those re- 
ferred to, some indicate imperfection in the law; others merely a 
lack of pride in its phraseology and logical form. I refer to but one 
more. Section 43 of article 3 is intended to make it easy for a town- 
ship which has unwisely established a high school to discontinue the 
same by a like procedure. To cover a partciular case, it was, by the 
Fortieth General Assembly, very obligingly provided, "that any town- 
ship where a creek or river divides the same and it has been divided 
into towns with such creek or river as a boundary line between them, 
and each of such towns contains a city, and an election has been held 
in such township, and carried in favor of establishing a township high 
school, a site for which has been selected in one of said towns and 
other proceedings had thereon," then in all such cases certain varia- 
tions in the method of procedure to discontinue such a school should 
be lawful. But this provision not proving to be efficient, the last 
General Assembly provided, in section 38, which defines the procedure 
to establish high schools in school townships, "that whenever any 
congressional township in any county under township organization 
shall contain two political towns, the dividing line between which is a 
navigable stream of water, as recognized by the United States, each 
of which shall contain a city of not less than one thousand nor more 
than one hundred thousand inhabitants, then and in that case each of 
the said towns shall constitute a high school township under this Act 
for high school purposes : And, provided, further, that where two such 
political towns, each being a part of one congressional township, the 
dividing line of which is a navigable stream of water, as recognized 
by the War Department of the United States, shall have heretofore 
established a township high school, either of said political towns may 
file a petition signed by not less than one-tenth of the voters of such 
political town ******* fQj. qj. against discontinuing 
the township high school as to such political town. ' 

This one worked. The courts with infinite good humor held that it 
was not special legislation. Those who were active in securing the 
enactment of both parts of this grotesque incumbrance of the town- 
ship high school law made free use of the most effective argument 
available for any additional or supplemental school law, to-wit: "It 
aflFects this district and no other." 

This particular piece of legislation was equitable in its application. 
While the people affected would, probably, have been much wiser to 
stay in the township high school district, they were in fact almost 
literally unanimous in the opposite opinion. If our school system has 
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a fundamental proposition, it is that the people shall retain their direct 
hold upon local school affairs. In this special case 2,000 people desired ^ 
to be released from a combination they never consented to, and against 
which they were in chronic rebellion during its entire duration. 

They were released by a provision of law applicable to all such 
case§. There are no more such cases. The conditions for another do 
not now exist. What, then, is the further utility of this curiosity of 
"general" legislation? 

Recent Amendments to the School Law. 

Of the now additional Acts of 1905, one is unequivocally good and at 
least one other potentially so. The Act amending section 3, article 4 
of the general law, providing in substance that hereafter township 
treasurers shall lend moneys not subject to distribution only upon real 
estate security, undoubtedly was a measure of prudence. During the 
year ending June 30, 1904, the losses to the township fund on account 
of the acceptance by^ township treasurers of irresponsible securities 
amounted to $3,815.3*9. The real estate loans held as part of the 
principal of the township fund amounted to $3,756435.77, while the 
loans on personal security amounted to $1,494,989.04. The interest 
due and unpaid on the real estate loans amounted to $13,035.29, while 
the interest due and unpaid on personal security loans amounted to 
$15,508.34. That is, although the whole amount loaned on real estate 
security was more than two and a half times the amount loaned oh 
personal security, the unpaid interest on the personally secured loans 
exceeds that on the real estate loans by $2,573.05. These figures tell 
their own story. It is to be regretted that obedience to the law has 
been dilatory. The law became effective July i, 1905. The reports 
from county superintendents, for the year ending June 30, 1906, in- 
dicate that the aggregate loans of township funds on personal security 
then outstanding, amounted to $894,716.91, and that new loans, in 
direct violation of the law had been made in 219 different townships, 
amounting in the aggregate to $92,312.66. The proper county super- 
intendents have been notified that in such cases these township treas- 
urers are liable upon their official bond, and directed to so notify them. 
Some township treasurers complain that it is difficult to loan small 
amounts on good security. To this complaint it has been replied that 
it is better some of the money should temporarily be unproductive 
than it should be lost through unsecured loans. . 

The Act to provide for scholarships for graduates of the eighth 
grade, commonly referred to as the "Lindly Bill,'' promises to be- 
come useful. This law provides for a free scholarship in each town- 
ship to the pupil, being a graduate of the eighth grade in the elementary 
school, who shall rank first in a competitive examination, held on the 
second Saturday in May, annually, by the county superintendent, in 
conformity with the rules prescribed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

In twenty-eight counties no examinations were held this year. 
Some of the county superintendents have explained that it was because 
they did not quite see the way clear personally to be in each township 
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of their respective counties on the same day, and the law contains no 
' provision for the expenses of the examiners. In the remaining seventy- 
four counties the superintendents, with two exceptions, found no diffi- 
culties on that score. Examinations were held and a total of eight 
hundred thirty-eight scholarships was awarded. The normal schools 
are required to admit holders in lieu of any entrance examination, 
and they are exempted from "the payment of tuition, or any term, 
matriculation, or incidental fee whatsoever," and by inference, from 
the customary pledge to teach after graduation. The authorities of 
the normal schools have made the necessary arrangements for the 
required courses of study for pupils of this grade. 

If as has been predicted, the only results of the measure shall be 
the provision of classes at the normal schools for pupils of the lower 
high school grades, it will serve a good purpose. There are from 
three hundred to five hundred thousand children of school age in 
Illinois, who do not have access to a high school without the payment 
of tuition. Many of them are so located that it will be quite as conven- 
ient to attend the nearest normal school as the nearest high school. 
Although not primarily the purpose for which the normal schools are 
established, they may well feel it a privilege to take care of all comers 
from this source, until the number far exceeds present expectations. 
Should the holders of one in five of the scholarships awarded the first 
year of the operation of the law, equally distributed, apply for ad- 
mission, there would be added to each normal school but thirty-one 
students. Even if more of these should take the technical course for 
teachers, the normal schools will have contributed no more than their 
share toward an open high school for all children in Illinois. But some 
of them will study the art of teaching^, and the "Lindly Bill" may 
prove to be the means of opening up tne most satisfactory recruiting 
field yet discovered for the now none too abundant supply of trained 
teachers. 

The High Schools. 

The consolidated reports for the year ending June 30, 1905, ex- 
hibited 416 high schools. The reports for last year show additions to 
this number. A quite recent examination of the organization and 
contents of the courses of study in 387 of these schools shows that 
they have one — and apparently but one — ^thing in common, — namely, 
algebra. As an illustration of the great diversity of procedure with 
the same subject, the facts reported by the 284 high schools which 
offer a four-year course of study will do very well. Thirty-one schools 
offer algebra in the first year only; sixteen continue it through the 
first half of the second year ; and four offer it in the second year only. 
It extends through the whole of the first and second years in one 
hundred fifty-nine schools ; the first and third in twenty-nine ; and the 
first and fourth years in fifteen schools. Fourteen schools offer it 
in the second and third years ; one in the second and fourth ; and eight 
in the first, second and third years. Two offer it in the first, second 
and fourth years, and two offer it in every year of the course. About 
the siame diversity obtains in ninety three-year high school courses 
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which were examined. There is less variation than might be 
supposed in text-bodes. Of 284 four-year high schools, 137 
use the same text-books, and but five other authors are used 
in the remaining schools. No other study appears in every high 
school course. The variation is exhibited to some extent in the fol- 
lowing list: 387 schools reported. Two hundred eighty- four have 
four-year courses; ninety have three-year courses, and thirteen have 
courses varying from two to six years. J'orty-eight subjects of study 
are reported. Opposite each is the number of high schools which 
offer instruction on that subject. 



Algebra 387 

Arithmetic 300 

Astronomy 61 

Biology 44 

Botany 376 

Book-keeping 274 

Chemistry 154 

Oivics 300 

Commercial Geography 74 

Commercial Law 68 

Domestic Science 13 

Drawing 112 

English Composition 291 

English Grammar 171 

Geometry (Plane) 283 

Geometry (Solid) 264 

(^^eography 51 

Geology 30 

General History 363 

(^rman - 146 

Greek 22 

U. S. History : 256 

Latin 351 

Manual Training 32 



Pedagogy 10 

Music 139 

Physiography 252 

Physics 372 

Physiology 291 

Psychology 7 

Reading 45 

Political Economy 101 

Rhetoric 279 

Spelling 107 

Trigonometry 87 

Zoology 339 

Accounting 1 

Analytics 1 

Commercial Correspondence 1 

Etymology 1 

Industrial History 2 

Mythology 5 

Penmanship 1 

Rhetoricals 6 

Spanish 3 

Stenography 17 

Typewriting 14 

Word Analysis 4 



The time allotted to daily recitations is quite as variable as the sub- 
jects of study, and the number of weeks or years each may be studied. 
For example, of the 284 four-year high schools in which algebra is 
taught, 181 have recitations forty minutes in length, forty-eight allow 
forty-five minutes, and eleven fifty minutes; seventeen allow thirty- 
five minutes ; nine, thirty ; and three, twenty-five minutes. 

These variations, which might be extended indefinitely, indicate 
that while all common schools which provide instruction for three or 
four years beyond the eighth grade have come to be designated as 
high schools, there is no standard by which such shcools can be com- 
pared. It is believed that the time has come when certain studies, with 
a minimum time allotment might be named, and that schools which 
are up to that standard might be designated as approved high schools. 
If to such a provision were added suitable qualifications for teachers 
in such schools the probable eflfect would be to strengthen the whole 
system. To this should be added some provision whereby any 
scholar who is properly prepared might find free admission to the 
nearest high school of standard grade, if he desired it. 

I have referred at such length to the unorganized condition of the 
school laws, and the irregular growth of the system, because I believe 
that the time has come for a systematic inquiry into school conditions, 
with a view, first, to thef simplification of the laws ; and second, to such 
improvements as would tend, without limiting local responsibility, to 
increase local freedom and efficiency. 
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I believe that a commission, composed in part of miembers of the 
Legislature, in part of competent persons actively enaged in education, 
and one member of which might well be an expert in the problems 
of taxation, which should be authorized by the Legislature, systemati- 
cally to study the whole school question, and report to a succeeding 
Legislature, a revised school code, embodying what is worth pre- 
serving in all existing statutes, and including the very limited additions 
required to make such a code comprehensive and effective, could per- 
form a very great public service. The work of such a commission 
could not fail to improve upon the temporary, and fragmentary legisla- 
tion of the last eighteen years. 

The Country Schools. 

Such a study of our school system inevitably would lead to a con- 
sideration of the condition and needs of the country schools. Of 
12,917 school districts (1905) 10,688 required but a single teacher. 
In these one-room, one-teacher schools there were 313,303 pupils 
and 12,218 different teachers, indicating that the fashion of changing 
the teacher during the school year is not obsolete in Illinois. In 131 
districts the schools were open less than six months and in 33 districts 
there was no school that year. 

In the remaining 2,249 districts, all schools required two or more 
teachers, and are classed as "graded schools." These employed 15,642 
teachers and enrolled 671,831 pupils. The average number of pupils 
per teacher in the graded schools, was, approximately, forty, while 
in the ungraded schools the average was under thirty. This might 
seem to be an advantage to the country schools, if it were not for 
the wide variations in enrollment. Thirty is a very good number of 
pupils for one teacher. These are enough for a school, and not so 
many that the teacher maj^ not know the individual peculiarities. But 
they are not evenly distributed. Ninety-one teachers enrolled fewer 
than five pupils, 524 fewer than ten, and 1,197 fewer than fifteen. 
On the other hand some one-teacher schools are too large. A board of 
township trustees recently "turned down" a petition for a new school 
district in which, had it been organized there would have been seventy- 
one pupils, on the ground that the old district affected would not 
"have the money to pay the new district for their part of the house, 
and would not have the right to levy a tax to raise it." * An appeal be- 
ing taken to the county superintendent, that official affirmed the action 
of the trustees, on the ground that two and a half per cent on the 
assessed valuation of the property in the proposed district would be 
but $175.00, which sum he did not consider adequate for the support 
of a school which might enroll seventy pupils. A citizen who was 
very anxious to have the new school, thought they could manage with 
that amount, increased by the $24.14 they would receive from the 
State. Less than $200.00 to maintain a school for seventy-one child- 
ren ! There are, no doubt, as many country schools with too many as 
with too few pupils. 
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Again, teachers' wages are advancing in the country districts. No 
less than $3,138,858.97 was paid for teaching in the ungraded schools 
during the year ending June 30, 1905. This was an average of 
$293.68 to a school. This means that while wages are very low in 
many districts, there must be many country school districts in which 
teachers are paid nearly as well as workmen in the less skilled trades. 

The 15,642 teachers in the graded schools received $10,277,141.21, 
or an average of $657.02 for their year's work. These figures are 
less exact, as they include the amounts paid for supervision, which 
are considerable, and I have not at hand the exact number of teachers 
employed at one time in these schools. The average is probably 
around $700.00, instead of the amount named. This decided difference 
in favor of the town teacher, when considered in connection with the 
more favorable conditions, for work — usually — in the graded schools, 
has much to do with determining the quality of the teaching body in 
the two large classes of schools. Any school director with $657.02 
ought to be able to get better service than another with but $293.68. 
Of the 4,112 teachers employed that year, who had not the equivalent 
of a high school training, and the 2,660 young beginners, undoubtedly 
the majority were in the country , schools. No doubt the 249 dis- 
tricts in which the tax limit is prohibitory had to draw largely from 
these two groups of teachers — the unqualified or the inexperienced. 
Many of the school districts are deficient in civic pride. The county 
superintendents reported 1,227 unsanitary and otherwise unfit school 
houses, and no fewer than 1,722 school grounds wholly destitute of 
trees. They report but 3,884 ornamented and well kept grounds, in 
a total of nearly 13,000. In this respect, and all physical provisions 
for the school, the country is far behind the town. 

These three things, the unequal distribution of the children, the 
decided disparity in wages, and the marked difference in all that 
counts for physical comfort and appliances for work are the obvious 
handicaps of the country schools. 

There is one other, less obvious than these, but which is the cause 
of all of them. I refer to the small district system. Years ago 
Horace Mann declared that the practice of dividing towns into school 
districts was the most unfortunate law on the subject of schools ever 
enacted in Massachusetts. There is no doubt that the same thing 
may be said, without reservation, of the Illinois school law. The di- 
vision of responsibility has been carried one step too far. If the 
congressional township could remain as now the unit of our system, 
but not subject to division, there is no reason why the country schools 
should not be as generally efficient as the city schools, and not in- 
frequently, more so. Horace Mann's opinion is the opinion of stu- 
dents of school organization, almost without exception. 

There are two points of view from which the public school system 
may be considered. One, and the more popular, is to hail it as perfect ; 
to laud the teachers for skill which they do not possess, and in the na- 
ture of things could not possibly have acquired; to think and speak 
of a fine building as a "splendid school;" to complacently- assure the 
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tax payers that all is well because they are asleep. The other, and less 
popular, is to expose weakness, and diligently seek for remedies. The 
wise procedure, probably, would be to balance the opinions derived 
from the two views. It is certain that no school system can live in 
Illinois that lacks the consent and approval of a majority of the people. 
Such a study as I have suggested, deliberately undertjJcen by a com- 
petent commission, acting under the highest authority of the State, 
would be a source of enlightenment; the discussion provoked 
would result in a more liberal and ambitious public opinion; and of 
all parts of the system, the isolated, one-room schools would be the 
chief beneficiaries. 

Country School Consolidation.' 

But if such a study should lead to the conclusion that the little 
districts are so rooted and grounded in the hearts of the people that 
to abolish them would be doing a violence to the school system be- 
yond its power of endurance, it could hardly fail, on the other hand, 
to lead to the conclusion that common fair play demands that all 
handicaps be removed from districts that desire to work out their 
own educational salvation in a rational way. 

The present general law provides a way by which school districts 
may be consolidated. It is not a good way. It is complex and diffi- 
cult of application. But it will do. Perhaps, on the ground that con- 
ditions long established should not be changed for a reason so light 
and transient as a good school education for the children of mere 
tenants of the land, it is better to keep the process of getting together 
difficult to the verge of impossibility. Put when a group of adjacent 
school districts have become so weak that they are driven to a union, 
or so sane that they see the advantages of union, and, in the face of 
statutory obstacles do unite for the purpose of better educating their 
children, they ought to be permitted to do whatever is necessary 
and possible to make such a union effective. 

A consolidated country school district commonly covers an area so 
large that part of the children can not walk the distance to and from 
school. It is doubted whether the present general law contains au- 
thority for school officers to use public money for the purpose of con- 
veying children from their homes and return. 

In the twenty-third, twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth biennial re- 
ports of this office, I had the honor to recommend that this defect be 
cured. The House of Representatives in the Forty-second and Forty- 
third General Assemblies passed bills for this purpose in which the 
Senate did not concur, and the Senate of the Forty-fourth General 
Assembly almost unanimously passed a bill of the same kind to which 
the House failed to agree. 

I take this, my last opportunity to repeat the recommendation. 

The reasons briefly re-stated, are as follows : 

It diminishes the cost per capita for instruction of the same grade of 
excellence. 

At a cosf quite within the means of a group of four or five average dis- 
tricts, it materially increases the efficiency of the school, and the regularity 
of attendance. 
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It conserves the health of the children. There are no wet feet and be- 
draggled clothes. There are fewer colds and resulting illness. 

It secures better teachers, by impraving the conditions under which they 
do their work. Thousands of unprepared teachers could be dispensed with, 
if consolidation of country schools should become epidemic in Illinois. Com- 
petent teachers will go where the conditions under which they must work 
are approximately half right. If the conditions of work, and the wages 
are both half right, they will remain quite a while in the same place-^ 
and in many country schools a longer tenure of office is very much to be de- 
sired, for more than fifteen hundred of them changed teachers during the 
school year in 1905. 

It is the one condition under which instruction in the application of 
the natural sciences to the practice of agriculture is possible just where it 
is first and most needed. 

It increases the value of the county supervision, because it reduces the 
number of centers with which the county superintendent must keep in touch. 

Finally, and without reference to the value of any of the foregoing 
reasons, our school system is built upon the general principle of the 
largest possible local freedom in the management, with the least 
possible central interference. 

That any group of school districts merely wish to adopt this, or 
any other rational device for local improvement is, in itself, a complete 
and unanswerable argument for the permission to do whatever is 
necessary to make the plan workable. The question is a local one. 
The only, and sufficient, reason for the existence of the small district, 
is that, in the language of the law, "it suits the wishes or convenience" 
of some of the people. If the wishes or convenience of others are bet- 
ter suited by a large district, the law should permit whatever is neces- 
sary to make the large district effective. The reason for the small 
district is the reason for the consolidated district. 

Further reference to this practical device for increased school 
efficiency is made in Document IV, accompanying this report, in con- 
nection with Putnam, Vermilion, Kane and other counties. 

For the sake of its suggestiveness to the school authorities of the 
larger cities, as well as for its value as part of our current educational 
history, I wish to include, and make part of this report, the following 
brief statement by Superintendent William J. Bogan, relating to 

The Chicago Permanent Vacation Schools. 

"In the year 1886, the first Vacation School in the world was opened in 
the city of Newark, N. J. This proved so very successful that it gave an 
impetus to the new movement throughout the country and caused it to 
spread so rapidly that now at least twenty-five of the large cities of the 
United States maintain vacation schools through private subscription or 
municipal aid. The first Chicago vacation school was opened in the summer 
of 1896 in the Joseph Medill school building under the auspices of the 
Chicago Civic Federation. In the summer of 1897, Miss Mary McDowell of 
the Chicago university settlement opened a school in the Seward school 
building, the funds being contributed by Mrs. Emmons Blaine and Miss 
Mariati Sturges. In 1898 five schools were supported by the women's clubs 
of Cook county. In 1899 "The Chicago Permanent Vacation School and 
Playgrounds Committee of Women's Clubs" was formed for the purpose 
of securing funds for vacation schools until such time as the Chicago board 
of education should decide to support them, and that committee provided 
all the funds up to 1904, when the board of education made its first cash 
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contribution. With the increased knowledge of the excellent work done in 
the yacation schools there came an increase in contributions from various 
, sources which enabled the vacation school board to add gradually to the 
number of schools until in 1906 eleven schools were conducted. 

A vacation school board made up of educational experts and representa- 
tives from the women's clubs controls the policy of the schools. This board 
elects the superintendent, who, with its advice and approval selects a direc- 
tor of excursions, a principal for each school, and all of the teachers. The 
curriculum embraces work in the following departments: Kindergarten, 
physical culture, manual training, sewing, nature study, music, cooking, 
pottery, printing, domestic hygiene and housekeeping. Sessions are held 
from 9:00 until 12:00 and on one day of each week an excursion is made td 
the country or the lake shore. Admission to the schools is free and so 
great is the demand for their benefits that thousands are turned away each 
year for lack of accommodation. An idea of the growth of the schools may 
be gained from the fact that one school was maintained in 1896 and eleven 
in 1906, the enrollment increasing from 700 in 1896 to 7,751 in 1906. The 
average daily attendance during the six weeks term in 1906 was 5,382, 
almost 70 per cent of the enrollment. This is a remarkably high percentage 
considering that the attendance is voluntary. 

From the inception of this movement in Chicago, the board of education 
has been heartily in sympathy with the work and has given the vacation 
school board free use of the school buildings, but owing to financial difli' 
culties it has never been able to take them under complete control. Its 
cash contributions, however, have gradually increased from $1,000 in 1903 
to $10,000 in 1906. 

The vacation schools have a triple function: (1) To provide interesting 
school work that will remove children in the congested districts from the 
evil infiuences of the streets during the summer; (2) to inculcate in children 
a love of nature by means of excursions to the country; (3) to serve as 
experimental stations for the public schools where educators may have an 
opportunity to try new ideas without demoralizing the regular day schools, 
and where normal school students may receive practical experience in 
teaching. ' 

To the average man it may seem a monstrous thing to place pupils in 
school during the hot months of summer, for in his youth vacation time 
always meant freedom from the restraints of stufty school houses and irk- 
some tasks. The unobserving man does not realize that in summer time 
our school hoilses are the only cool places for the average child of a poor 
family living in a city like Chicago where so many of the children are 
crowded like sheep in a pen. 

Few of the children in the congested districts have any opportunity to 
see the country except as the opportunity comes to them through charitable 
organizations or vacation schools. The picture of 600 happy children on 
their excursion from the hot, dusty streets of the city to the green fields 
of the country is one to siir the heart of the most callous. These country 
excursions give pupils a taste of nature that helps to brighten their entire 
lives, while even a glimpse of brighter things tends to make the children more 
ambitious to secure them." 

The purpose of the school system is to educate the children — ^all of 
them. In so far as it fails to reach them all, it falls short of its pur- 
pose. A child labor law, or a school attendance law with an age limit 
is imperfect. There are conditions under which a child under fourteen 
years of age might contribute to his own support and that of the 
family to which he belongs; but, without reference to age, a child 
ought to be required to attend school up to a fixed grade before being 
given his labor permit, except in vacations. A child who is released 
from school before he can read is wronged. The mental test should 
be higher than it is. To release from school attendance children 
who have not passed the sixth grade is uncreditable to a State as rich 
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as Illinois. The standard indicated by what is usually called the 
eighth grade is a none too respectable minimum. The age of fourteen 
years does very well for children in good physical condition if they 
are schooled approximately up to the norrfial grade of that age. Six- 
teen years is too previous for children who have not yet a decent ele- 
mentary school education. Both the child labor and the school attend- 
ance laws should be made to conform to this very moderate and con- 
servative standard. That being done, if it could then be provided that 
all children should have an equivalent opportunity to obtain a common 
high school training, and that without being obliged to live away 
from home while attending a common school, our "system" would be 
vastly improved. 

In conclusion I recommend: 

1. The relief of the congested condition of the school laws in the 
form of a comprehensive revision by a competent commission, au- 
thorized by the Legislature, appointed by the Grovemor, and em- 
powered and instructed to simplify the present general provisions by 
rearranging them so that all dead matter shall be cut out, all am- 
biguous language be made clear, and, as far as possible, all provisions 
relating to the same subject be brought together; also, that the same 
commission be authorized to point out to the Legislature such useful 
provisions in the special laws now in force as might well be incorpo- 
rated in the general school laws, thus operating as an inducement to 
the holders of special privileges voluntarily to surrender them. 

2. Adequate provision for instruction in the missing four grades 
(high schools) for all children of suitable age and attainment. 

3. A plain, simple provision for the consolidation of small school 
districts, with all that such a provision implies. 

4. The restoration of the old two mill tax, and the use of a suit- 
able portion of the additional distributive fund so obtained to promote 
a standardization of all grades of common schools, under 

5. The direction of a non-partisan board of education appointed 
by the Governor. Of such a board the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction might well be the recorder and executive officer. 



Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 

THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 



Membership of the Board^ November i, 1906. 



Name. 



Term 
expires. 



Residence. 



Enoch A. Gastman. Decatur 

Alfred Bayliss 

F. D. Marquis, Bloomingrton 

diaries L. Capen 

William R. Sandham 

E. R. E. Kimbrough 

Mrs. Ella F. Young 

Peleg R. Walker 

Forrest F. Cook 

Jacob L. Baily 

Gteorge B. Harrington 

J. Stanley Brown 

Joseph L. Robertson 

B. O. Willard 

Frank A. Kerens 

S. A.Trego 




President 

Ex-officio member and secretary, Springfield. , 

Treasurer 

Bloomington 

Wyoming 

Danville 

Chicago 

Rockf ord 

Galesburg 

Macomb 

Princeton 

Joliet 

Peoria 

Rushville 

Wyoming 

Vienna 



During the period covered by this report, July i, 1904, to June 
30, 1906, the acounts of the treasurer of the Board of Education 
exhibit the following receipts and expenditures: 



Rbcbipts, 



Balance July 1, 1904 

Annual appropriation, 1904-5. 

Tuition and term fees 

Rents 

Sundries 

Annual appropriation, 1905-6. 

Special appropriation 

Term fees 

Rents 

Sundries 



Total receipts for two years 

Expenditures. 



Salaries for instructors 

Salaries for service 

Expense Board of Education 

Care of grounds and plant house . 

Library 

Fuel 

Water and light 

All other expenditures 



Total expenditures for two years. 
Balance June 30, 1906 



$ 3.382 74 

55,000 00 

3,436e 

629 69 

39 85 

61.300 00 

5.500 00 

4,353 90 

628 69 

48 15 



$90, 751 45 
13,839 32 
822 85 
7. 141 90 
2,433 05 
4,210 26 
1.222 15 
9,486 96 



$134, 319 82 



$129,907 94 
4.411 88 

$134,319 82 
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Attendance. 

The whole number of students enrolled in 1904-5, including the 
training school, was 1,674, and in 1905-6 the number was 1,799. 
The attendance by terms in the normal department only was: 





1904-5 


1905^ 


Fall term 


332 
659 
304 
832 
192 


378 


Winter term 


397 


Sprinar term 


369 


First summer term, six weeks 


906 


Second summer term, six weeks 


216 







The number of counties represented in 1905 was seventy-seven 
and in 1906, eighty. 

The marked increase in the attendance upon the summer terms 
was noted two years ago. The growth of the "summer school" 
from 444 to 999 in seven years seems to indicate that the normal 
schools should either be kept open regularly during the entire year, 
or be organized so that the long vacations shall occur in the winter 
months. A very suggestive discussion of the lines of work elected 
by the summer students may be found in the report of the president 
of the institution. 

The Training School. 

In 1901, the State Board of Education and the board of education 
of the town of Normal entered into an arrangement by which part of 
the public schools of Normal were to be used as training schools 
in the University. In December, 1903, certain citizens of Normal, 
who were unfavorably disposed to this arrangement, applied for 
an injunction to prevent the local board of education from carrying 
out its agreement. The writ was refused by the Circuit and Appel- 
late Courts, but in April, 1906, the Supreme Court declared 
the agreement unlawful, and this arrangement was abandoned. 
There has been no difficulty, however, in securing pupils for the 
training school in the customary way, and the loss would seem to 
fall chiefly upon the school district of the town of Normal. 

The University very much needs additional room. The labor- 
atories are overcrowded. Instruction in the household arts, for 
which there is a demand,, must be withheld for want of a room. 
The manual training is provided for only in an unsuitable basement. 
There is no auditorium large enough to seat the student body in the 
crowded summer terms, and the one in use is so located that it is not 
altogether safe for evening use. Alfred Bayliss, 

Secretary. 
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STATE CERTIFICATES. 



In accordance with the provisions of section 2, article VII, of the 
school law, State teachers' certificates, bearing date of August 23, 
1905, were issued to the following persons: 

CERTIFICATES VALID IN ILLINOIS DURING THE LIFETIME OF HOLDER. 



F. P. Allan New Windsor 

Bertha Landess Bailey Hoopeston 

Rush Carley Piper City 

Julia CofEman Hume 

William Coleman LaFayette 

Charles D. Coley Penfleld 

W. A. Cook Marlon 

Thomas A. Gallatrher Homer 

Mamie E. Graff Greenville 

J. Louis Hart Cowden 

Minnie Adella Hausen Franklin Grove 

A. Eufirene Williams Mt. Vernon 



John Losran Hisson? Waterloo 

P. M. Hoke Mt. Pulaski 

Edsrar S. Jones Lovin^ton 

L3mette Myers Efflnsrham 

F. D. Niedermeyer Decatur 

Ira M. Ongr Peru 

William H. Pyle Vandalia 

Helen Roat West Brooklyn 

Caroline B. Service Dundee 

G. J. Turney Efflnfifham 

W. M. Vaughn Meredosia 



State teachers' certificates bearing date August ist, 1906, have 
been issued to the following named persons: 

CERTIFICATES VALID IN ILLINOIS DURING THE LIFETIME OF HOLDER. 



W. W. Baker Charleston 

H. O. Barnes Springfield 

B. A. Beinlich Barrington 

W. R. Bowlin Champaicm 

Jessie D. Brpkensiek Quincy 

Henry H. Edmunds Rushville 

Carrie Gait Springfield 

C. W. Grandey Gurnee 

J. T. Kirk Sandoval 



J. V. Lebeque Lostant 

James M. Markel Cambridge 

James H. Morton Champaign 

Richard H. Perrott Mt. Olive 

John C. Reeder Urhana 

Frank W. Robison Dolton Station 

John Lee Scott Springfield 

W. F. Sloan Urbana 

Edgar B. Wells Peoria 



PART II. 
DOCUMENT I. 

REPORTS OF 

*i. The University of Illinois. 

2. The State Normal University. 

3. The Southern Illinois State Normal University. 

4. The Northern Illinois State Normal School. 

5. The Eastern Illinois State Normal School. 

6. The Western Illinois State Normal School. 

7. The Chicago Normal School. 



* See appendix. 
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ILUNOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 



Hon. Alfred Bayliss, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir — In accordance with your request I present the following 

biennial report of the Illinois State Normal University : 

The Board of Education of the State of Illinois for the two years 

ending June 30, 1906, was as follows : 
Enoch A. Gastman, President, Decatur. 
Charles L. Capen, Bloomlngton. 
William R. Sandham, Wyoming. 
E. R. E. Kimbrough, Danyille. 
Mrs. Ella F. Young, 5342 Cornell avenue, Chicago. 
Peleg R. Walker, Rockf ord. 
Forest F. Cook, Galesburg. 
Jacob Li. Baily, Tribune Building, Chicago. 
George B. Harrington, Princeton. 
William H. Hainline, Macomb. 
Joseph L. Robertson, Peoria. 
B. O. Willard, Rushvllle. 
J. Stanley Brown, Joliet. 
W. Y. Smith, Vienna. 

Alfred Bayliss, ex officio Secretary, Springfield. 
Frank D. Marquis, Treasurer, Bloomlngton. 

The faculty for 1905-06 was as follows : 

David Felmley, A.B., LL.D., President; Philosophy of Education. 

Henry McCormick, A.M., Ph.D., Vice President; Professor of History and 
Geography. 

Buel P. Colton, A.M., Professor of Biological Sciences. 

O. L. Manchester, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Languages and Economics. 

J. Rose Colby, Ph.D., Preceptress, and Professor of Literature. 

Manfred J. Holmes, B.L., Professor of Psychology and General Method. 

Elizabeth Mavity Cunningham, Professor of the Science and Art of In- 
struction. 

George H. Howe, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. 

Douglas C. Ridgley, A.B., Professor of Geography. 

Mary Hartman, A.M., Assistant in Mathematics. 

Clarissa E. Ela, Teacher of Drawing. 

Cora McCullom Smith, Teacher of Reading. 

Frederick D. Barber, C.S., Teacher of Physical Science. 

Irene M. Blanchard, A.B., Florence Lyon, A.B., Assistants in Languages. 

Elmer W. Cavins, Teacher of Penmanship and Orthography. 

Frank W. Westhoft, Teacher of Music. 

Chestine Gowdy, B.L., Teacher of Grammar. 

William T. Bawden, A.B., Teacher of Manual Training. 

Mabel L. Cummings, Director Physical Training. 

John P. Stewart, A.M., Assistant in Biology and Physics. 

Howard Spencer Woodward, A. M., Teacher of Public Speaking. 

Isaac Newton Warner, Principal Training School. 

Alice Perle Watson, Rose Bland, Jessie M. Dillon, Rebekah Lesem, Lura 
Byestone, Lora Peck, Lora M. Dexheimer, Training Teachers. 
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Caroleen Robinson, Kindergarten Director. 

Bruno Nehrllng, (Gardner. 

Enoch A. BYltter, Superintendent Normal Public Schools. 

Ange. V. Mllner, Librarian. 

Virginia McLochlln, Assistant Librarian. 

Flora Penell Dodge, Stenographer. 

The following additional instructors were employed in the summer 

session : 

Henry Heath Bawden, A.M., Ph.D., Pedagogy. 
Ben C. Moore, Arithmetic. 

Herbert Ehigene Griffith, B. S.; Clarence Elmer DeButts, A.M.; Roy 
Webster, A. B., Physical Science. 
William E. Andrews, Ph.D., Zo51ogy and Botany. 
Ira Azel Wetzel, William J. Sutherland, Ph.B., Geography. 
George D. Wham, Arthur Boggess, Ph.D., History. 
Oliver Morton Dlckerson, Ph.D., Civics and History. 
Amelia F. Lucas, Reading. 

John Arthur Strong, Stella Rennle Eldred, A.B., Grammar. 
Harry G. Paul, Ph.D., Literature. 

Eunice G. Bannister, Jessie Spencer, Caroline Eckers, Art Instruction. 
Margaret Ellng Moore, A.B,. Latin and Rhetoric. 

STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE. 



1904-05. 



1905-06. 



Whole number of students and pupils 

Normal department 

Number in srraduatinfir class 

Training school pupils 

Attendance by terms in the Normal department only- 
Fall term 

Winter term 

Sprinir term 

First Summer term 

Second Sunmier term 




1,799 

1,314 

68 

485 

378 
397 
369 
908 
216 



SUMMARY BY COUNTIES OF STUDENTS 


IN THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 1904-05. 


• 

Adams 


22 

1 

5 

5 

2 

6 

15 

17 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

27 

5 

3 

5 

26 

13 

1 

30 

34 

1 

3 

7 

33 
1 
1 
5 
8 


Knox 


4 


Alexander 


LaSalle 


26 


Brown 


Lawrence 


5 


Bureau 


Lee 


2 


Carroll 


Livingston 


38 


Cass 


Logan 


28 


Champaign 


Macon 


43 


Christian 


Macoupin 


30 


Clark 


Madison 


14 


Clinton 


Marion 


18 


Coles 


Marshall 


11 


Cook 


Mason 


24 


Crawford 


McDonough 


2 


DeKalb 


McLean 


240 


De Witt 


Menard 


10 


Douglas 


Mercer : 


3 


Edwards 


Montgomery 


9 


Fayette '. 


Morgan 


20 


Ford 


Moultrie 


5 


Fulton 


Peoria 


65 


Gallatin 


Piatt 


62 


Greene 


Pike 


19 


Grundy 


Pope 


1 


Hamilton 


Pulaski 


1 


Hancock 


Putnam 


5 


Henry 


Richland 


15 


Iroquois 


Rock Island 


3 


Jackson 


Saline 


1 


Jasper. 


Sangamon 


29 


Jefferson 


' Schuyler 


5 


Jersey 


i Scott 


1 


JoDaviess 


3 


Shelby 


4 


Kankakee 1 21 


Stark 


6 
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Summary of Students — Concluded. 



St. Clair 

Stephenson . 

Tazewell 

Vermilion... 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Winnebafifo. . 
Woodford.. . . 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Indiana. 



Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Oresron 

fhilippines 
outh Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

Total number of counties represented. . . 



7 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 



1.230 
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SUMMARY BY COUNTIES OF STUDENTS IN THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 1906-06. 



Adams 


26 

7 

10 

1 

1 

16 
10 
23 
1 
3 
1 
6 
4 
1 
1 

37 

7 

5 

1 

8 

24 

1 

23 

16 

31 

1 

7 

3 

10 

31 

1 

4 

6 

4 

1 

2 

12 

14 

24 

2 

2 

28 

36 


! 
McDonough 


9 


Brown 


McLean 


276 


Bureau 


Macon 


34 


Calhoun 


Macoupin 


19 


Carroll 


Madison 


24 


Cass 


Marion 


14 


Champaifim 


Marshall 


12 


Christian 


Mason 


24 


Clay 


Menard 


20 


Clinton 


Mercer 


5 


Coles 


Montgomery 


5 


Cook 


Morgan 


22 


Crawford 


Moultrie 


5 


Cumberland 


Peoria 


54 


DeKalb 


Perry . 


3 


DeWitt 


Piatt 


52 


Douglas 


Pike 


31 


Edgar 


Pope 


1 


Effingham 


Putnam ,.. 


2 


Fayette 


Richland 


24 


Ford 


St. Clair, . 


17 


Franklin 


Sangamon . 


31 


Fulton 


Schuyler 


13 


Greene 


Scott 


6 


Grundy 


Sfielljy 


4 


Hamilton 


Stark 


5 


Hancock 


Stephenson 


4 


Henderson 


Tazewell 


40 


Henry 


Vftrmilinn . 


14 


Iroquois 


W arren 


13 


Jackson 


Wayne 


2 


Jefferson ^ 


White 


1 


Jersey ' 


Whiteside 


1 


JoDaviess 


Will ^ 


14 


Johnson 


Williamson 


8 


Kane 


Winnebago 


2 




Woodford 


44 


Knox 


Other states 


18 




Total 




Lawrence 


1.314 


Livingston 


Total number of counties represented. . . 






80 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT YEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 1905. 



Receipts. 



Balance July 1, 1904 

Annual appropriation 

Tuition and term fees 

Rents 

Miscellaneous ^. 



Expenditures. 



Salaries for instruction 

Salaries for service 

Board of Education 

Grounds 

Repairs 

Furniture and equipment 

Library 

Laboratories and departments. 

Printing and stationery 

Postage and telephones 

Fuel 

Water and ligrht 

Janitors' supplies 



Balance on hand June 30, 1905 



U. 882 74 

66.000 00 

3.486 80 

629 09 

39 86 



$43.138 24 
6.677 75 

858 25 
1.768 88 

858 29 

938 57 
1.100 00 

971 27 
1.182 64 

216 86 
1.995 79 

541 18 

121 34 



162.189 06 



$59.864 06 
2.626 Oe 



$62.489 08 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1906. 



Receipts. 



Balance July 1. 1905. . . 
Annual appropriation. 
Special appropriation. 

Term fees 

Rents 

Miscellaneous 



EXPENDITUBBS. 



Salaries for instruction 

Salaries for service 

Board of Education 

Grounds and plant house 

Repairs 

Furniture and equipment 

Library 

Laboratories and departments . 

Printing and stationery 

Postage and telephones 

Fuel 

Water and light 

Janitors* supplies 



Balance on hand June 30, 1906. 



$ 2.625 02 

61.300 00 

5.500 00 

4.353 90 

628 69 

48 15 



$47, 613 21 
7. 161 57 

464 60 
5.373 02 
1,705 56 

599 04 
1,333 05 
1,326 08 

1. 213 56 
216 23 

2. 214 47 
680 97 
142 52 



$74,455 76 



$70,048 
4.411 



$74,465 76 



Attendance. 

The decline in attendance which began in 1898 reached its low point 
in the spring of 1904. The last two years have witnessed a healthy 
growth, the increase for the regular terms over the preceding year hav- 
ing been 14 per cent in 1904-5, 15 per cent in 1905-6. With the pas- 
sage of the Act providing for township scholarships there is reason to 
look for a still more rapid increase in the near future. 
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The Summer Schoo 



x<* 



The summer school has shown an almost unchecked expansion since 
it was established in looo. The enrollment has been for me successive 
years 444, 453, 601, 629, 576, 916, 1000. The sustained interest and 
notable growth during this period is not a passing fashion. The insti- 
tution answers a real need. 

Two Terms. 

Since 1902 the summer school has consisted of two terms of six weeks 
each. The second term was established chiefly for the accommodation 
of that considerable body of mature teachers, mostly young men, who 
may with profit spend three months in smnmer study. Some others find 
it more convenient to attend the second term. The attendance which 
reached 216 in 1906, has justified the second term. In that year 124 
students were enrolled for both terms. The present organization is, 
I believe, better than any other that has been proposed. Comparatively 
few teachers care to spend more than six weeks in summer study. Where 
terms of nine weeks are oflfered there is a large exodus at the end of the 
sixth week. In our experience we find that most of our svunmer stu- 
dents desire to take the regular normal courses in the various sub- 
jects. These courses consisting of sixty lessons are easily handled by 
providing in the daily program for two recitations per day in all major 
subjects. Students may then carry two major courses in a six-week 
term, instead of four, the usual load in the regular twelve-week terms. 
The smaller number who desire it attend both terms. 

The Faculty. 

All members of the regular faculty are expected to teach one sum- 
mer term. Nineteen additional instructors were employed. We have 
been able to secure the services of some of the best teachers in the 
State, often at a compensation considerably lower than their regular 
salary. They look upon a summer's work in the stimulating atmos- 
phere of the normal school as not an unappropriate mode of spending 
a vacation. Thirty-three teachers in all were employed during the 
first term, twelve in the second. 

The Students. 

Of the 1000 students enrolled, 180 were students during the regular 
terms who desired to lengthen their school year to forty-two weeks. Of 
the remaining 820 more than seven hundred were teachers of exper- 
ience. Fully one-third of these were former normal students who still 
look forward to graduation. They came in to add two or three credits 
to their record. The summer school has brought a distinct opportun- 
ity to many former students who covet the normal school diploma, but 
can ill aflford to stop teaching long enough to complete their curriculum. 
The last graduating class contained five students who entered the in- 
stitution prior to 1890. Two of these had attended six summer terms. 
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Of the 443 new students the majority expect to continue their work. 
They elected the regular courses which count for graduation, and 
stayed through until the very end of the term. In the summer session 
of 1900 when the program consisted chiefly of special courses and the 
instruction was largely by lectures, the sdiool was seriously depleted 
during the last wedc. Now except to meet the demands of institutes 
and examinations in the home cotmties, the attendance is as regular 
and as constant as in our regular terms. As stated before, only a 
small fraction of the attendance consisted of inexperienced young peo- 
ple preparing for teaching. Such of this class as really feel the need 
of normal instruction uswdly recognize that six weeks is too short a 
time for adequate professional preparation; they come for at least 
a year. The beginners that come in the summer attend often because 
it has been stipulated in the contract with the school board, or be- 
cause the county superintendent has recommended it to repair some de- 
ficiency in the examination. The students are mainly teachers who 
have discovered the diiiiculties and possibilities of their work and turn 
to the normal school for inspiration and for guidance. They are the 
choice men, and women of the profession. To instruct them is a con- 
stant delight. Of such we have no fear that they will overwork the 
social opportunities aflForded by the summer school. 

Branches Taught. 

Seventy-four diflFerent courses were offered in 1906. Of these sixty 
were regular normal courses in education and in the various subjects 
taught in our elementary schools and high schools. In these major 
subjects the student recited two hours per day. There were offered also 
minor courses, one recitation per day, chiefly in music, drawing, read- 
ing, manual training, gymnastics, and the history of Illinois. Two 
major courses were recommended as the proper load, but probably half 
of the students undertook one or more minors in addition. Students 
were permitted to take the subjects desired provided they were pre- 
pared to pursue them with profit and were moderate in their demands. 
The distribution of the students among the various subjects is shown 
in the following table : 



Elementary Pedagogy 

Psychology 

General Method 

History of Education . 
School Management . . 

Primary Methods 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

(Jeometry . . .• 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zottlogy 

Physiology 

Nature Study 

G^eography 

United States History 

Ancient History 

Mediaeval History 

English History 



90 

22 

31 

26 

15 

234 

371 

66 

35 

96 

23 

58 

63 

29 

30 

117 

70 

9 

9 

9 



History of Illinois . . 
Civil Government . . . 
Civics of Illinois .... 

Economics 

American Literature 
English Literature . . 

Shakespeare 

Rhetoric 

Reading 

Public Speaking 

Phonics 

Orthography 

Book-keeping 

Penmanship 

English Grammar. . . 

Latin 

Vocal Music 

Drawing 

Manual Training .... 
Qsrmnastics 



148 
67 
57 
23 
16 
43 
22 
16 

148 
6 
24 
17 
30 
36 

2U 
17 

144 



124 
91 
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Arithmetic and grammar, so generally regarded as the most difficult 
subjects in the elementary school, were elected by the greatest num- 
bers. The history of Illinois recently added to the requirements for 
a teacher's certificate, was chosen by 148, while nature study, the ele- 
mentary science imderlying agriculture, of far greater value in the 
public schools, attracted only 30. The latter subject is not required for 
a teacher's certificate. It is noteworthy that the high school subjects 
most in demand are the sciences required for a first-grade certi- 
ficate. 

The courses in elementary handwork, in art, in music, and in pri- 
mary methods were deservedly popular and will without doubt produce 
an appreciable eflfect in the schools. The primary grades of the train- 
ing school each containing 30 children, were in session from nine o'clock 
until twelve. Students of primary method observed the teaching 
for an hour in the morning, discussed the same for an hour in the after- 
noon and read certain assigned chapters in the library. 

Other Features. 

* 

Due provision was made for other features of school life. In the 
late afternoon, the campus with its tennis courts and base ball field 
was a scene of enjoyment. Excursions were made to the Mackinaw 
Dells, and to Starved Rock, Baily's Falls, and Deer Park Glen. The 
literary societies gave weekly programs. An evening chorus class of 
about a hundred members rendered the Pirates of Penzance as a final 
production at the end of the first term. 

Causes of Growth. 

The growth and success of the summer session is due to a variety of 
causes. First I would place the cooperation of the county superintend- 
ents who, convinced of the value of the normal school instruction, 
have urged their teachers to attend, and who have accepted grades made 
in the normal classes as the equivalent of their own examinations. Next 
T would name as a probable cause the practical character of the various 
courses. Teachers have found in them material suited to their needs. 
Third may be mentioned the low expense. The railroads of Illinois 
gave reduced rates, good until September i. The cost of board and 
room was usually $3.75 per week. The only charge made by the 
school was a registration fee of one dollar. Thirty dollars in most 
cases covered all expenses of the six-weeks' term. 

The Future of the Summer School. 

The summer school of this t)rpe has evidently come to stay. It is bet- 
ter for teachers to spend six weeks in an intensive study of two sub- 
jects than in a superficial "review" of half a dozen subjects. County 
normals of the latter type never develop any depth of scholarship, they 
narrow rather than broaden the teacher's horizon. The chief annoyance 
in the present situation is the prolonged absence of students who are 
called home to attend institutes or to take examinations. It may be 
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asked whether the present summer institute has not outlived its use- 
fulness. I question whether the average attendance of the teachers 
enrolled exceeds two full days out of the week. Better spend the money 
in two-day institutes during term time and leave the teachers free to at- 
tend the summer schools. When the examination is made uniform 
throughout the State, as it ought to be, the place where it is taken will 
be a minor matter. If the summer schools continue to increase in pop- 
ularity, legislative provision should be made as in Minnesota, for hold- 
ing them at other points besides at the State normal schools. This 
school at one thousand students has reached the limit of its capacity 
unless additional buildings be erected. 

The Training School. 

In May 1901 the State Board of Education and the school board of 
the town of Normal entered into an arrangement combining the prac- 
tice school of this institution with the public school system and en- 
abling us to use as a training department so much of the public school 
system as should be needed. We sought this union because our practice 
school department was altogether inadequate, the enrollment in the 
eight grades in 1900-1901 having fallen to 160, the average attendance 
being still smaller. The union cost the public school somewhat over 
$2,000 mostly in increased salaries paid to critic teachers. 

The public school entered into this agreement after referring this 
question to the people of Normal. Seventy per cent of the 661 votes 
polled were in favor of the union. A portion of the minority never be- 
came reconciled to the system. It has for three years made vigorous op- 
position at the annual school election, and in December, 1903, applied 
for an injunction to prevent the local school board from carrying out 
its agreement. The injunction was refused by the circuit court and 
by the Appellate Court. But on April 18, 1906, the Supreme Court 
handed down an opinion declaring the agreement unlawful on three 
chief counts : 

1. Because under its proyisions the boar& of education of the town of 
Normal delegated a portion of its powers to the authorities of the Normal 
University. 

2. Because it provided for paying public school funds to "critic" teach- 
ers whose duty is not to teach children but to train normal students in the 
art of teaching. 

3. Because it authorized the instruction of children in the public school 
by student teachers not legally qualified by holding a teacher's certificate. 

This decision made it legally impossible for the union to continue. 
Accordingly on April 2y it was abandoned. Temporary provision was 
made for the rest of the year. A census of parental preferences made 
by the local school board in May indicated that about sixty per cent, 
of the children of the elementary schools would enroll in the reorganized 
model school in September. 

The probability of a considerable influx of students holding township 
scholarships, many of them too young to take up the regular normal 
courses with profit, has led the State Board of Education to re-establish 
tiie high school department of the model school. This will be used 
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to exemplify and illustrate high school instruction and also as a train- 
ing school for our abler and more mature students who expect to be- 
come high school teachers. We now expect a total attendance of 350 
pupils in the model school. 

The School Garden. 

The school garden is demonstrating its usefulness as an adjunct to 
the work in biology and elementary science. Among the leading fea- 
tures of the garden the present year are : A series of ten experimental 
beds treated with various fertilizers singly and in combination, all 
planted with com, sorghum, cotton and tobacco. 

About an acre of Leaming com, planted with seed obtained from two 
well known seedmen; also several rows planted with self-fertilized 
seed ; others with seed carefully cross-fertilized for four generations. 

Fifty varieties of flowering annuals. Many of these were grown 
from seed in the greenhouse in March and later transplanted by the 
pupils. 

The new greenhouse is now well stocked and is proving of high 
value in the classes in botany and more especially as affording oppor- 
tunity for practical instruction in the propagation and care of plants. 

Manual Arts. 

The courses in manual training have steadily grown in interest. It 
is no longer possible to accommodate the classes in the limited quarters 
available for this work. In the summer term, the science laboratories 
are similarly crowded. Household science is not taught at all because 
no room is available. In fact we have been obliged, during the past 
year, to use the halls of the literary societies as recitation rooms. It is 
impossible for this institution to meet the demands now made upon it 
without additional room. There is needed a building to accommodate 
the departments of art, manual training, household science, physics and 
chemistry. It should include on the main floor an auditorium capable of 
accommodating 1000 students. By placing these departments in a new 
building, space will be released for other departments now overcrowded. 
It is earnestly, hoped that the Legislature will so far recognize the 
value of our work as to make the necessary appropriation for the erec- 
tion of the building. 

The Professional Work of' the Normal School. 

In the evolution of professional interest in the untrained teacher 
three stages are distinguishable. At the beginning he must teach as he 
has been taught. He unconsciously imitates his former teachers and 
his interest will center in the salient objective features of their work. 
These are questions of organization and management, such as the 
best way to take the roll, the proper form for examination papers, 
how to prevent whispering or tardiness. After the young teacher feels 
somewhat at home in the mechanical details of school keeping, his 
interest turns to methods of instmction. He wishes to know the 
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best way to teach map-drawing, or cube-root, the inversion of the 
divisor, or primary reading. Later he asks why teach map-drawing at 
all, that is he inquires into the aim of education, the nature of the 
child to be taught, and endeavors to determine all questions of course 
of study or method with the help of these principles. 

The development of the normal schools has been along similar 
lines. . They at first presented little more than thorough drill in the 
common branches and good models in practice. They were headed 
by great teachers, their atmosphere was full of enthusiasm and con- 
secration. With them there was little that could be called a science 
of education. Their classes in didactics discussed the spirit and re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher, school, incentives, questions of discipline. 
There was no questoning of the cpurse of study, and only one way to 
learn, namely, by thoroly mastering the text book. 

Next came a period in which the normal schools were filled with 
methodology. I suspect Dr. Sheldon of Oswego, thru his adaptation 
of the principles of Pestalozzi to American school conditions was the 
prophet of this stage. In the recent past the center of interest has 
become the child in relation to its environment. What is in the child, 
how it got there, how it is to be developed, the end to reach, the means 
to employ, his relation to nature and to society, are the questions. 

Since the professional ivork of the normal school must cover all 
these fields, I suspect a good argument could be made for taking them 
up in what seems to have been their historic order. I believe, how- 
ever, it is better to begin with an inductive study of the recitation. The 
recitation is the heart of the school, and the attention of the student 
should be centered here rather than upon externals. The teaching will 
include appeals to the student's own experience, and the observation 
and criticism of model lessons conducted in the presence of the class. 
From the external means employed, questions, directions, statements, 
illustrations, the attention passes to the effect produced in the pupil. 
The student is then led to take the teacher's point of view, and attack 
this problem: Given an experience to be produced in the pupil, what 
material, experiments, questions, directions, statements, illustrations, 
references, will produce the desired experience. In this way the lesson 
plan unfolds. In discussing the purpose, sequence, and use of the 
various parts of the lesson process, a few of the more important mental 
activities must be isolated and their laws stated. The psychological 
material lies in the pupil's own consciousness. For example, the 
principle that memory depends upon attention, upon repetition, and 
expression is verifiable from the student's own experience. That good 
teaching obeys this principle appears in the observation lesson. This 
early work on the recitation is to illumine his experience, and to show 
him the meaning and worth of current practice in teaching, and to 
reveal the defective and useless. At the end of this study the student 
should have a pretty clear ideal of a good recitation in all parts and be; 
able to judge of a teacher's preparation, his skill in lesson planning, 
in questioning, in the use of objective material, of his power to hold at- 
tention thru interest, of his voice, manner, neatness in work, at- 
tention to details of form and position, or to the physical comfort of 
his pupils, or of the other details that affect the recitation. 
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Next the normal student should investigate the laws of mental de- 
velopment in a more formal manner. He must inquire into— What the 
child starts with, impulses, possibilities, a body thru which con- 
sciousness is aroused and which is also the instrument of expression; 
environment natural and social in which he must survive; relation of 
the physical organism to mental activity ; the stages of development and 
the accompanying physical, mental, and moral characteristics; the 
psychological basis of the learning process, intellectual, emotional, voli- 
tional. There is in psychology a body of unquestioned truth as well 
as a penumbra of unsettled questions, not to mention the mass of 
metaphysical presuppositions that have become inbedded in the science. 
It is well that the student know what these unsolved problems are, but 
it happens that the psychological principles that are valuable to the 
teacher are few and well defined. The relation of sense perception 
to imagination, to conception, and judgment ; the relation of attention 
to interest, of interest to knowledge, the motor-tendency of ideas as re- 
vealed in imitation, the laws of habit, its relation to spontaneous interest 
on the one hand and acquired interests on the other, the feelings and 
sentiments as creating desire and moving the will — ^all these are easily 
understood. These activities are present in the life of the school and 
good method must reckon with them. The rules of practice should be 
seen as deduced from these laws of mental life. No science is com- 
plete until the uniformities of coexistence and sequence that we call the 
laws of nature are seen to have in them an element of necessity as 
modes or phases of a larger principle. In the same way education be- 
comes rational or scientific when rules or methods arrived at inductively 
from school room experience are seen to be only a scientific applica- 
tion of the larger psychological laws. For this study of psychology and 
general method as deduced from it at least two terms should be given. 

The normal school must not take the present program of studies in 
the elementary or secondary school as a finality. It must inquire into 
the functions of the various studies as factors in the development of the 
child. This leads to an inquiry as to the end and aim of the school, a 
philosophy of education, a philosophy of life; for the system of edu- 
cation in any particular age having with all other institutions a com- 
mon origin in the national mind must be in harmony with them. 

Consciously or unconsciously the educational ideal of a people is its 
rational ideal. The educational process should be seen as a progressive 
self-realization along the lines of development characteristic of the 
race; its results at all times to be measures in terms of personal 
worth and social efficiency. It is not expected that such questions are 
to be settled in the senior class of the normal school. It is well, 
however, that teachers appreciate that there are such questions, and 
that they understand from what point of view they have been answered 
in the various historic systems of national education. It is only as 
they understand the relation of education to the life of a people, that 
they can appreciate the attempts of educational reformers or even the 
best of current discussion. Without some such philosophy their own 
work lacks unity, depth, and significance. 

Thru the history of education the student sees the origin of 
forms, methods, maxims, and studies that prevail in our schools. He 
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realizes the necessity of some of these because based upon persistent 
traits in man or his environment. He sees that the conditions under 
which others were adopted have long since passed, and that the insti- 
tution has continued merely by tradition, or thru the force of imita- 
tion and conservatism. 

Lastly the student should study the school as the organized instru- 
ment of education; the public school system of the State, the legal 
rights and obligations of teachers, the qualities of the good superin- 
tendent and the services he should render; the duties of teachers in 
school and community and the qualifications they demand, school pro- 
grams, classification, promotions; school architecture, sanitation, dec- 
oration; the various school incentives and the sort of character they 
yield ; modes of dealing with delinquent pupils, the incidental training 
afforded by the school in politeness, order, truthfulness, industry, 
justice, and self-control. In all this work it must be seen that the child 
makes the law for the school. The desire of self-expression, self- 
realization, is the fundamental element in all education. The insistent 
question always is, How does this arrangement or practice affect the 
direct interest of the child in the subjects of study. 

Are courses top-heavy with professional studies?. Not at all. The 
mistake lies partly in supposing that these studies are not in their 
main outlines, essential parts of every liberal education. We are likely 
to regard history, for example, or physics, as highly useful studies, 
while psychology and pedagogy as of value only to the teacher. Now 
history is taught ostensibly to make us better citizens in the political 
sense, physics for its value in gaining a livelihood. Is not prepara- 
tion for parenthood just as important a part of a general education? 
Our courses of study were first prepared for monks ; and when schools 
became secular, teachers were drawn from the monastic orders. Hence 
the absence in our college curricula of all studies that pertain to the 
rearing and training of children. 

The foregoing discussion of the aim and method of education does 
not by any means include all the professional work of the normal 
school. Every branch of study has its special method determined by 
the character and organization of its subject matter A sul>- 
ject is a series of thoughts or mental experiences; the method of the 
subject is the arrangement of this series with reference to the interests 
and knowledge of the child. The normal school fails when it under- 
takes the so-called academic phases of a subject in one class room and 
the mode of teaching it in another. The special method of the subject 
piust be taught as the subject itself as learned and organized in the 
mind of the young teacher ; else we may expect two organizations not 
always in harmony. All of the instruction of the normal school, if given 
by teachers who are familiar with our public schools and who see be- 
yond their students the pupils waiting for their ministration, will as- 
sume a professional character. 

The normal school in its training department must give its students 
a fair degree of skill in actual teaching. There is a wide range in the 
custom of different normal schools. I am told that at one of our 
leading western schools the student is given charge of a class. If in 
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two weeks he has shown that he can teach he is excused from further 
teaching. In some city training schools the student does little but 
teach ; his art will show little theoretical insight. It is possible to do 
too much as well as too little practice teaching. 

Briefly what should practice teaching eflfect? We shall assiune that 
thru previous instruction and observation lessons he has arrived 
at a fairly intelligent notion of what good teaching is. 

It should impress upon the student: 

1. The need of thoro preparation for each day's woric. 

2. The necessity of selecting suitable material, maps, pictures, ap- 
paratus, references, assignments for study, etc. 

3. The importance of wise lesson planning ; that is, the arrangement 
of the material in such a way that with rapid, accurate, and many 
sided attention the children may grasp the facts to be learned. 

4. The need of skill in questioning as a means of leading the pupil 
from the particular facts to the general truths' that constitute the aim 
of the lesson. 

5. How to conduct reviews so as to retain the highest interest 
while the knowledge is taking the form of a habit. 

Practice teaching must establish in the teacher correct habits in these 
things. His voice, position, manner, personal appearance, if need be, 
should be objects of friendly criticism. If he repeats answers, tolerates 
slovenly or lazy attitudes in himself or his pupils, is noisy in moving 
about the room, is inaccurate in speech or written work, or permits 
these in his classes, he stands in need of further practice. If he is in- 
diflferent to the personal needs and peculiarities of his pupils he still 
needs the help of the supervising critics. Untrained teachers reveal 
faults along these lines. The training of the practice school should 
form correct habits, and give the teacher enough momentum to insure 
him against lapses. 

To secure this momentum practice should be continued for several 
terms. I think three terms is the proper standard ; to be prolonged in 
the case of young teachers of feeble powers, to be shortened occasion- 
ally in the case of experienced teachers with good habits established. 

Teaching should not be begun until an ideal has been set up in pre- 
liminary courses in theory and observation. The first teaching can 
best be done with a small class in recitation room where the chief prob- 
lems are those connected with instruction. Afterward he should teach 
in an ordinary schoolroom with its greater difficulties of discipline. He 
should not be held for more than two class exercises per day. If 
more are required, his preparation and lesson planning will suffer. It 
must be remembered that skill in an art is not gained by mere quantity 
of practice. It is gained where the learner is always doing his best. 

There is always a temptation to make practice school conditions 
ideal. It is unwise to yield. I do not believe that much time should 
be spent upon devices that are impracticable under ordinary school 
conditions. Heaven is not gained at a single bound. 

David Felmley, President, 

Normal, Illinois, October 19, 1906. 
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SOUTHERN ILUNOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY. CARBONDALE. 



Honorable Alfred Bayliss, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

My Dear Sir — In compliance with the duty incumbent upon me 
as an officer in one of the State educational institutions, and in 
harmony with my feelings, I submit to you the biennial report of the 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, covering the two-year 
period ending June 30, 1906. 

Board of Trustees. 

The personnel of the board of trustees at the beginning of this period 

of two years consisted of the following gentlemen: 

Judge S. P .Wheeler, President, Springfield. 

Hon. Alfred Bayliss, ex offlcio. Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield. 

E. J. Ingersoll, Secretary, Garbondale. 

F. C. Vandervort, M.D., Bloomington. 
H. H. Beckemeyer, Beckemeyer. 

W. S. Phillips, Ridgway. 

H. C. Mitchell, M.D., Treasurer, Garbondale. 

The present board, as organized, is composed of the following 

members : 

F. C. Vandervort, President, Bloomington. 

Hon. Alfred Bayliss, Superintendent of Public Instruction, SpringfieJU. 

Hugh Lauder, Secretary, Garbondale. 

H. H. Beckemeyer, Beckemeyer. 

W. S. Phillips, Ridgway. 

J. M. Burkhart Marion. 

E. K. Porter, Treasurer, Garbondale. 

No single Act of the General Assembly touching the interest of 
the public instruction has been more conducive to a unifying of the 
school forces of the State than the measure providing that the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction shall be a member, ex officio, of the 
boards of trustees of the State Normal Schools and the State Uni- 
versity. And it affords me pleasure to officially bear testimony to the 
invaluable services rendered to this institution by the present in- 
cumbent, and to express the feeling of gratification that the State 
is to continue to reap the benefit of his rare talent as an organizer 
of forces, his intelligent grasp of educational problems, and his sane 
views of the fads and essentials in school work as the president of 
one of the State Normal Schools. 
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This institution has lost two excellent counsellors in the retirement 
of President Wheeler and Secretary Ingersoll, but it is fortunate in 
having their places filled by the appointment of Messrs. Lauder and 
Burkhart. 

It was a fitting compliment that the little body of water, giving 
variety of form and matter to the landscape of the campus, should 
bear the name of the late Honorable Thos. S. Ridgway of Shawnee- 
town, who served the institution as president of its board of trustees 
for the first eighteen years of its history; that the athletic field should 
bear the name of the retiring State Superintendent, and that the new 
library building should be named in honor of Judge Wheeler, who 
served on the board of trustees for nineteen years, the last nine as 
president of the board. 

It would have been equally fitting to have honored Capt. E. J. 
Ingersoll in a similar manner for his services as secretary of the board 
for sixteen years, during which time he gave unsparingly of his 
time and energy to advance the best interest of the institution. The 
State is greatly indebted to the gentlemen who comprise the boards 
of trustees of its institutions, and should make specific provision, by 
statute, that they may receive a compensation above their traveling 
and other necessary expenses commensurate with the value of their 
services. The commonwealth can well afford to pay a reasonable 
amount for the services rendered by the men and women who as- 
sume the responsibility of looking after these important interests. 

Corps of Instruction. 

The most essential feature of an educational institution is its 
teaching force. The old saying, "As is the teacher, so is the school," 
is as applicable today as when first uttered. 

The following list gives the names of those constituting the faculty 
of .this institution at the beginning of this biennial period and it re- 
mained so during the period. A few changes were made since the 
close of the period covered by the report : 

A leave of absence for one year was granted Miss Mabel K. Peters 
that she might spend one year in Paris in special study. Her work 
was given to Mrs. Beulah N. Ellis till the Christmas holidays, and for 
the remainder of the year to Miss Bessie .Brush of the class of 1902. 

At the close of the year 1904-5 the Librarian, Miss Minnie J. 
Fryar, resigned and soon became Mrs. Harvey L. Kessler. The as- 
sistant librarian. Miss Edna A. Hester, was made head librarian 
and Miss Cornelia AUyn Hypes of the class of 1898 was made her 
successor. 

At the same time Mr. S. E. Hawood was made superintendent of 
the department of training in addition to his other duties, and Mr. 
J. T. Ellis was made associate in the same department. This relation- 
ship continued but one year. On the 21st of last July Mr. Ellis, 
after a prolonged illness and heroic struggle for life, succumbed to 
the ravages of typhoid fever. His death was the first to occur in the 

-4P 
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faculty in the history of the school Mr. Ellis, because of his pleas- 
ing personality, was a favorite among his associates, the student bodv, 
and in the community. After graduating from this institution in 
the class of 1894, he served as principal and superintendent in a num- 
ber of city schools with marked success, till he was called to the 
ifeiculty of his alma mater in the year 1901. Inspired with his lofty 
ideals as an educator, Mr. Ellis spent a number of summers studying 
in the University of Chicago and the University of Wisconsin, till 
in the summer of 1904 he received his degree from the former insti- 
tution. The vacancy occasioned by this untimely death has been filled 
by the appointment of Mr. George D. Wham, who was graduated 
from the institution in the class of 1896. Since his graduation he 
served with a large measure of success as principal of the Olney 
high school for a number of years, and later as superintendent of the 
same school. He has done considerable work at the University of 
Illinois and expects to receive his degree in the near future. 

The department of English has been strengthened in its teaching 
force by tiie appointment of Miss Helen Bryden, who is also a gradu- 
ate of the institution, being a member of the class of 1885. She re- 
turns to the school as a member of the faculty after a number of 
years of successful experience in teaching English in the high schools 
of Clinton, 111, and Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Miss Inez L. HoUenberger has been granted a year's leave of ab- 
sence, and is spending the year studying in her special line — ^physical 
training — in Boston. Her place is temporarily filled by Miss Lelia 
B. Stafford of Chicago. 

A commendable spirit of pride will be allowed in the conviction 
that the faculty of the Southern Illinois State Normal University 
consists of capable, conscientious and enthusiastic instructors, who 
are giving of their best efforts to improve the intellectual and moral 
life of the young people of southern Ilinois. They represent and 
stand for high ideals of character and conduct. 

Attendance. 

Herewith is submitted a tabulated exhibit of the attendance upon 
the school. The friends of the institution are gratified that the num- 
ber in attendance, of the young men and young women, continues 
nearly equal, a condition peculiar to this section of the State. The 
students from several of the counties, having the larger 
number in attendance, continue to form county organizations, which 
afford them opportunity of a social and literary nature. At these 
meetings the respective county superintendents are usually invited to 
speak and participate in the program of the evening. These functions 
have proven of mutual value to the organizations and the school. 

The attendance in this institution is the largest during the spring 
term, due largely to the fact that the country schools of this r^on 
are but six months in length and close about the time of the opening 
of our spring term. This term has a larger per cent of teachers in 
attendance, who are just from their schools. The present urgent de- 
mand for teachers causes by far too many of our undergraduates to 
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stop school and begin teaching, and after once beginning, many of 
them discontinue any further preparation. This condition causes our 
graduating classes to remain less in number than they should be con- 
sidering tne good attendance upon the school. 

Counties Represented. 

The counties of Illinois represented during the last two years are 
as follows: Alexander, Bond, Clay, Clinton, Effingham, Franklin, 
Gallatin, Hamilton, Hardin, Jackson, Jasper, Jefferson, Jersey, John- 
son, Lawrence, Macoupin, Madison, Monroe, Montgomery, Perry, 
Pope, Pulaski, Randolph, Richland, Saline, Sangamon, St. Clair, 
Union, Wabash, Wayne, White, Will, and Williamson. 

Other States and a Territory Represented. 

Students have come from the following states, other than Illinois: 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Montana, Tennessee, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, and the territory of New Mexico. 

attendance— year 1904-1995. 



FAiiL Tbbm. 

Normal department 288 

Training school 179 

Total 462 

WiNTBB Term. 

Normal department 279 

Training school 176 

Total 455 



Spbing Tbbm. 

Normal department 431 

Training school 180 

Total 611 

Number of different pupils duringr the 

year, includingr the summer sesMon . . . 950 

Normal department 600 

Traininsr school 196 

Summer session 139 

Total 995 

Less number counted twice 45 

Total 950 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 



Tear ending June 30, 1905. 



BSCBIPTS. 



Annual appropriation 

Tuition and incidental fees, etc 



DI6BUBSBMBNTS. 



Orefdraft on treasurer July 1, 1901. 
Vouchers paid 



Balance June 30, 1905 



$48,993 66 
3.955 15 




$52,948 71 



$50,137 57 
2.811 14 

$52. 948 71 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 



Year ending June SO, 1906. 



BBCEIPTS. 



Balance July 1. 1905 

Annual appropriation 

Special appropriation for closets and sewer 

Contribution from citizens for above 

Tuition and incidental fees, etc 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



Vouchers paid 

Balance June 30, 1906 



$ 2.811 14 

53.498 66 

9.000 00 

1.000 00 

4.45190 



$65,928 17 



$70.756 00 



$4.828 43 



Wheeler Library. 

The newest building, now styled the "Wheeler Library," has been 
of inestimable value to the institution; affording a very delightful 
place for the phases of school life that cluster around these stores of 
knowledge. The thoughtful student soon learns to enjoy the peculiar 
refining and elevating atmosphere and environment of a well selected 
and comfortable library. Since presenting the last biennial, an as- 
sistant librarian has been employed whose services are given to 
making the library still more helpful to the students and to the sev- 
eral departments. 

During the last two years several thousand dollars' worth of books 
have been added to the collection. The number of periodicals has 
been increased and the plan of binding the best of these has been con- 
tinued. By the use of Poole's index this matter becomes as available 
as any other books in the collection. 



Courses of Study. 

During the last two years but few changes were made in the 
courses of study; but at the close of last year a few were introduced 
in the regular courses and a definite two year course for graduates 
of four year high schools was arranged. Up to that time the number 
of such applicants for admission seemed too small to justify the presen- 
tation of a separatie course, but instead to allow a reasonable 
number of credits amounting to two years of work. This was not 
wholly satisfactory, as there was some difficulty in knowing the best 
places in which to apply the credits. Even now there is some risk 
in allowing the work done in some high schools, even though ac- 
credited, to go unquestioned. However, the new two year course 
has some flexibility, and we hope to keep our plans and aims suffidr 
ently plastic that new ideas and new conditions may have due recog- 
nition. 
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Herewith is submitted the several courses of study, including the 
special one year course based on the State course of study: 

Courses of Study. 

SUB-NORMAL. COURSE. 



Fall Term. 


Winter Term. 


Spring Term. 


3 D Geofirraphy. 

4 E Reading and (composition. 

5 D Arithmetic. 

6 Writinsr and SpelUnsr. 

7 Physical Training. 


1 D Reading and Composition. 

2 C Grammar. 

5 C Arithmetic. 

6 Writing and Spelling. 

7 Physical Training. 


1 C Reading and Composition. 
3 C Qeography. 

5 C History. 

6 Writing and Spelling. 

7 Physical Training. 



PROFESSIONAL COURSE. 



Fall Term. 


Winter Term. 


Spring Term. 


1 Advance Rhetoric. 

* A Geography. 

• 1 A History. 
5 B Pedagogy. 


2 Practice. 

3 A Psychology. 
6 A Pedagogy. 
»j A Drawing. 

' 1 A Arithmetic. 


2 A Arithmetic. 

3 Practice. 

A j A Granmiar. 

**| A Reading. 

7 Physical Training. 



♦TWO YEAR COURSE. 



Fall Term. 



Winter Term. 



Spring Term. 



1 
2 
3 
5 

7 



B Arithmetic. 
D Pedagogy. 
B Grammar. 
B Geography. 

History of Illinois (2 days per 
week). 



Advance Rhetoric. 
B Pedagogy. 
Practice. 
< A Geography. 
1 A History. 



First Tear. 

1 Vocal Music. 

2 B History. 

3 Physics or Chemistry (6). 

4 B Drawing. 

5 C Pedagogy. 



Second Year. 

3 Biology. 

4 A Literature. 

5 Practice. 

7 j A Drawing. 
' \ A Arithmetic. 



1 Algebra. 

2 D Latin. 

3 Practice. 

u j A Grammar. 

^ 1 A Reading. 

7 Physical Training. 



4 A Psychology. 

5 A Latin. 

6 A Geometry. 

7 Blackboard Drawing. 



ENGLISH COURSE. 



Fall Term. 


Winter Term. 


Spring Term. 


1 C Physios. 

2 B Granmiar. 

3 Drawing. 

( Physical Training. 

5 -{Rhetoric. 

f English Composition. 

6 E Pedagogy. 


First Year. 

1 B Arithmetic. 

2 B Reading. 

3 Physiology-. 

i Physical Trailing. 

5 s Rhetoric. 

f English Composition. 

6 B Geography. 


2 D Algebra. 

3 B Drawing. 

i Physical Training. 
5-< Rhetoric. 

{ English Composition. 
6 B History. 



* Students selecting this course are required to present their laboratory note bopks written 
while doing the science work in the High School. 
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English Course — CJonclnded. 



Fall Term. 



Winter Term. 



Spring T^rm. 



Vocal Music. 
C Literature. 
B Psycholofiry. 
j. A Geofirraphy. 
( A' History. 
C Chemistry. 



1 Advance Rhetoric. 

2 C Alfirebra. 

5 Gteneral History. 



3 Engrlish History. 
7 Bookkeeping. 
7 Biology. 



2 Practice. 

3 C Geometry. 

4 B Pedagogy. 



7 Advance Literature. 
6 A Physics. 
3 Geology. 



Second Tear, 

1 Vocal Music. 

2 D Pedagogy. 

4 B Zodlogy. 

5 Practice. 

7J A Drawing. 
' I A Arithmetic. 



Third Year. 

2 B Algebra. 

3 B Physics. 

5 Gteneral History. 



*Elective«. 

1 History of Art. 

6 A Chemistry and Mineralogy 

7 Sociology. 



Fourth Year. 

3 B Gteometry. 

4 A Literature. 
6 A Pedagogy. 



Electivea. 

7 Public Speaking. 
5 Astronomy. 



1 B Botany. 
4 Civics. 
It j A Grammar. 
®| A Reading. 

7 History of Illinois (2 days 
per week). 



2 Practice. 

3 B Literature. 
5 C Pedagogy. 



2 Elocution. 

6 A Algebra. 

7 Blackboard Drawing. 



1 Physical G^eography. 
4 A Psychology. 
6 English Analysis. 



1 A Trigonometry & Surveying 

2 A Latin. 

6 A Geometry. 



LATIN AND GERMAN COURSES. 



6 



Pall Term. 



C Physics or 2 Physics. 

C Drawing. 

L Latin or I German. 

i Physical Training. 
-J Rhetoric. 

f English Composition. 
E P^agogy. 



1 Vocal Music. 

2 C Literature. 
I Latin or F German. 
j A Gteography. 
I A History. 

B Chemistry. 



3 
4 
5 



Winter Term. 



First Year. 

1 B Arithmetic. 

3 B Grammar. 

4 K Latin or H German. 
I Physical Training. 

6K Rhetoric. 

( English Composition. 
6 B Geography. 



Second Year. 



1 Practice. 

3 H Latin or 

4 B Zoology. 

7 j A Drawing. 
1 A Arithmetic. 



E Gterman. 



Spring Term. 



4 D Algebra. 

3 B Drawing. 

4 J Latin or G German. 

^ Physical Training. 
Rhetoric. 
English Composition. 
6 B History. 



1 B Botany. 

2 D Pedagogy. 

3 G Latin or D German, 
g j A Reading. 



A Grammar. 



* The Electives In the above courses are offered In three groups, each containing five 
branches. Students may elect any one grqup, and will be required to complete said group, 



unless permitted by the president to make substitutions. 
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Latin and German Courses — Concluded, 



Fall Term. 


Winter Term. 


Spring Term. 


1 Advance Rhetoric. 

2 G Alffebra. 

6 F Latin or C German. 

• 

2 C Tiatin. 

3 C Geometry. 

4 B Pedagonry. 


Third Year. 

2 B Algebra. 

3 B Physics. 

6 E Latin or B German. 

Fourth Year. 

2 B Latin. 

3 B Geometry. 
1 A Literature. 


3 Practice. 

5 C Pedagogy. 

6 D Latin or A German. 

1 Practice. 

4 A Psychology. 

5 General History. 



The rules governing electives in the above courses are the same as those 
in the English course except that the A Latin may be chosen as one of the 
electives irrespective of the group elected. 



High School Courses. 



ENGLISH course. 



Fall Term. 



Winter Term. 



Spring Term. 



4 Composition and Literature. 
3 Commercial Arithmetic. 
2 Science. 

j Manual Training. 

{ Mechanical Drawing. 



5 ^Rhetoric and Composition. 

2 Algebra. 

7 Bookkeeping. 

1 Physics. 



2 C English Literature. 

4 Geometry. 

5 Gteneral History. 

3 English History. 



1 Advanced Rhetoric. 



3 Geology. 
5 J Chemistry. 

1 Trigonometry. 
7 Advanced Literature. 



First Year. 

1 Composition and Literature. 

5 Inventional (Geometry. 

6 Science. 

j Manual Training. 
( Mechanical Drawing. 



Second Year. 

5 Rhetoric and Composition. 

2 Algebra. 

1 Commercial Gteography. 

3 Physics. 



Third Year. 

2 B English Literature. 

3 Gteometry. 

5 General History. 
7 Sociology. 



Fourth Year. 
4 English Prose. 



**Mective8. 

5 Astronomy. 

6 Chemistry. 

1 History of Art. 

7 Public Speaking. 



1 Composition and Literature. 

2 Algebra. 
7 Science. 

j Manual Training. 
( Mechanical Drawing. 



5 Rhetoric and Composition. 
1 Algebra. 

4 Civics. 

6 Physics. 



2 Elocution. 

6 Gteometry. 

5 General History. 

1 Physical Geography. 



3 English Poetry. 



6 U. S. History. 
4 Psychology. 

7 Analytical Geometry 



♦Twice a week throughout the year. 
♦♦Three each term for fourth year. 
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LATIN COURSE. 



Fall Term. 


Winter Term. 


Spring Term. 


. 


First Year. 




4 Latin. 

1 Composition and Literature. 

2 Science. 

8 Commercial Arithmetic. 


4 Latin. 

1 Composition and Literature. 
6 Science. 

5 Inventional Geometry. 

Second Year. 


4 Latin, 

1 Composition and Literature. 
7 Science, 

2 Algebra. 


3 Latin. 

5 ♦Rhetoric and Composition. 

2 Algebra. 

1 Physios. 


3 Latin. 

5 Rhetoric and Composition. 

2 Algebra. 

3 Physics. 

Third Year. 


3 Latin. 

5 Rhetoric and Composition. 

6 Algebra. 

7 Physics. 


6 Latin. 

2 C English Literature. 

4 Geometry. 

5 General History. 


6 Latin. 

2 English B. 

3 Geometry. 

5 Gteneral History. 

Fourth Year. 


6 Latin. 

2 Elocution. 

7 Geometry. 

5 General History. 


2 Latin. 

1 Advanced Rhetoric. 


2 Latin. 

4 English Prose. 

**Elective8. 


2 Latin. 

3 English Poetry. 


3 English History. 
7 j Trigonometry. 

1 Advanced Literature. 
3 Geology. 
5 Chemistry. 


7 Sociology. 

5 Astronomy. 

7 Public Speaking. 

6 Chemistry. 


2 Physical Geography. 

6 U. S. History. 

7 Analytical Gteometry. 

4 Psychology. 

5 Chemistry. 



♦Twice a week throughout the year. 
♦♦Two each term for fourth year. 



MODERN LANGUAGE COURSE. 

Consists of the Latin Course, substituting German for Latin in the first three years, and 
French for Latin in the Fourth year. 

ONE-YEAR COURSE. 
Based on the State Course of Study. 



Fall Term. 


Winter Term. 


Spring Term. 


Arithmetic. 
Elementary Science. 
English. 
Pedagogy. 
History. 


Arithmetic. 

Grammar. 

English. 

Geography. 

History. 


Drawing. 

Granmiar. 

Practice. 

Geography. 

Agriculture. 



Dt^ring the last two years less was planned and less was accom- 
plished in the school-garden, domestic science, elementary agriculture, 
and manual training than in the two years previous. The§e have tem- 
porarily received less emphasis, because the appropriations would not 
allow the advancement in these lines that was desired. It is hoped 
that our next annual appropriation, by the General Assembly, may 
warrant us in looking after these interests in a way commensurate with 
their importance. 
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Southern Illinois, especially in this section, is having such a phenom- 
enal material growth that it is necessary for the teaching; fraternity to 
be on the alert, and see that the schools are receiving their share of the 
State's care and pride. The population is increasing rapidly, and is 
becoming more and more cosmopolitan in its character. The time 
has passed when a large per cent of the people are direct from the 
sister states on the south, for a goodly number are from across the 
waters, drawn to this section because of the rapid development of the 
coal interests of this section. These hew conditions modify the school 
problem in this section of the State. 

Illinois History. 

For some time our department of history has been giving consid- 
erable emphasis to the history of our own State, and since an examina- 
tion upon this subject is required by law this stress has been increased. 

In response to an urgent need of a suitable text, on this important 
subject for the public schools and the normal schools of Illinois, the 
head of our history department. Prof. G. W. Smith, has written a very 
suitable book for the purpose. This contribution, fresh from the pen 
of one ripe in experience in teaching history and an enthusiast in the 
history of his native State, will add very materially to the efficiency 
of the work attempted throughout the commonwealth in this line and 
the educational public is greatly indebted to Mr. Smith for his timely 
and superior text. 

The Summer Session. 

Because of the prevailing opinion of the climatic conditions of South- 
ern Illinois it was difficult at first, to determine the best way to regard 
the summer session ; whether as a separate and distinct term, in which 
the work ordered should be fragmentary, disconnected from the work 
of the regular terms, or to consider it on the same basis with the others, 
offering regular work and giving credits accordingly. After several 
years of testing conditions and results, more or less experimental in 
its nature, it was decided by the board of trustees that the summer ses- 
sion should be regarded as one of the regular terms in which all mem- 
bers of the faculty should be employed, unless excused for good clause, 
and that the salaries should be increased somewhat in proportion to 
the additional amount of work required by the new plan. It is very 
apparent that there is a permanent demand for summer work, and 
that it is the duty of the State to make ample provision for this new 
claim the people have on their State educational institutions, and offer 
the maximum advantage of utilizing the State's equipment for the 
better preparation of her teachers to do the work of the State. The 
summer term has doubtless come to stay in this section of the country, 
and each institution should do its part in having its costly equipment 
at the command of those who may choose to become better prepared 
for the work of teaching. While the attendance at the last summer 
session showed a decided increase over the preceding year which was 
the largest up to that date it was not phenomenal, but gave evidence of 
a steady growth in the demand for summer work. 
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During the last few years the temperature during the siuruner term 
has been unusually comfortable for diis latitude and the spirit and at- 
titude of every one connected with the school toward the work has 
been very favorable for good results. It now goes without sayings that 
the summer term is of great value to the educational interests of South- 
ern Illinois. 

Certification of Teachers. 

After years of delay and considerable agitation there seems to be 
some encouragement in expecting a better recognition of the work of 
the State normal schools in the certification of teachers. 

The commission appointed at the last meeting of the State Teachers' 
Association, of which the State Superintendent is ex officio chairman, 
will doubtless be able to present this whole matter properly before 
the next session of the Legislature so as to secure more satisfactory 
provision relative to this important subject. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. B. Parkinson^ President, 

October 13, 1906. 
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NORTHERN ILUNOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

DEKALB. 



Hon. Alfred Bayliss, State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir — In accordance with your direction I submit herewith a report 
of this institution for the last two years. 

BOARD OF T^USTEBS. 

Hon. Adams A. Goodrich has been president of the board since its orig- 
inal organization, in 1895. His address is the Rookery, Chicago. 

Isaac L. Bllwood, DeKalb, was also one of the original board and has 
served continuously since. 

J. J. McLallen, secretary of the board, was appointed in 1901. His ad- 
dress is Aurora. 

I. F. Edwards was appointed in 1904. He resides in Dixon. 

Leroy A. Gtoddard was appointed in 1905. His address is Fort Dear- 
born National Bank, Chicago. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is a member ex officio. 

John H. Lewis, DeKalb, has been treasurer of the board continuously 
since its original organization. 

Faculty, 1904-5. 

John Williston Cook, A.M., LL.D., President and Professor of Psychology. 

Newell Darrow Gilbert, A.M., Director of Training Department. 

Edward Carlton Page, A3., Professor of History. 

John Alexander Hull Keith, A.M., Professor of Pedagogy and Assistant 
in Psychology. 

Fred -Lemar Charles, M.S., Director of Science Department and Profes- 
sor of Biology. 

Swen Frankin Parson, Professor of Mathematics. 

Fannie E. Sabin, A.M., Professor of Ancient and Mpdem Languages. 

Emma Florence Stratford, Professor of Drawing. 

Agnes Dandllker, Supply Teacher of Drawing for Fall Term. 

Rose LeVille Huff, Professor of Music. 

Ida S. Simonson, B.L., Professor of Literature and Rhetoric. 

Marion Weller, A.B., Professor of Geography. 

Jennie Bgremont Farley, Professor of Reading. 

Anna Parmalee, Assistant in Mathematics. 

Gertrude Sempil Dillon, Assistant in Ancient and Modern Languages. 

Jessica Foster, Director of Physical Training. 

Nathaniel Alcock, Assistant in Science. 

Jessie Rebecca Mann, Laboratory Assistant. 

Luther A. Hatch, Principal Training School. 

Emma G. Olmstead, Critic Teacher, Primary Grades. 

Frances Jenkins, Critic Teacher, Grammar Grades. 

Addie L. McLean, Critic Teacher, Intermediate Grades. 
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William L. Hamilton, Director of Manual Training. 

Edith S. Patten, PI1.B., Critic Teacher, Grammar Grades, Glidden School. 

Edith M. Hull, Critic Teacher, Intermediate Grades, Glidden School. 

Belle Hobbs, Critic Teacher, Primary Grades, Glidden School. 

May B. Moulton, Teacher of Drawing, Summer TemL 

Effle E. Doan, Laboratory Assistant, Summer Term. 

Ada Grimwood, Laboratory Assistant, Summer Term. 

Mellie E. Bishop, Method in Intermediate Grades, Summer Term. 

Edith McLaughlin, Method in Primary Grades, Summer Term. 

Madeleine Wade Milner, Librarian. 

Josephine Marie Jandell, Assistant Librarian. 

Catharine Hawkins, Clerk. 

George W. Shoop, Superintendent of Building. 

Thomas McGlenn, Electrician and Engfneer. 

Faculty for 1905-6. 

Miss Mary Ross Potter, for five years at the head of the department 
of ancient and modern languages, was granted leave of absence at the 
close of 1904 to enable her to spend a year in Europe. It was fully 
expected that she would resume her work in the school upon her return 
in the summer of 1905. Her election to the position of dean of women, 
at the Northwestern University, was so marked a promotion that the 
board of trustees felt constrained to release her, which they did with 
great reluctance. She was succeded by Miss Mary Ross Whitman, of 
Beaver College, Pa. 

Mr. William L. Hamilton, director of manual training, resigned in 
June, 1905, and was succeeded by Seymour L. Smith, director of 
manual training in one of the Milwaukee high schools. 

Miss Gertrude S. Dillon resigned the position of assistant in ancient 
and modern languages, in June, 1905, and was succeeded by Mr. Harry 
SauthoflF, wTio added to the duties of the position the directorship of 
athletics for the young men. 

Miss Josephine Thorndike Berry, A.B., was selected for the chair 
of domestic science and entered upon her duties in September. 

Mr. W. C. Claybaugh, B.S.A., was elected gardener and entered 
upon his duties July i. He has had immediate charge of landscape 
work of which there will be mention later. 

Mr. Luther A. Hatch, principal of the training school, was .granted 
leave of absence for a year to pursue advanced studies at Teachers 
College. His place was supplied by Mr. Ora S. Morgan. 

Mrs. Lida B. McMurry, who was absent on leave for the year 
1904-5, resumed her work as primary critic in September, 1905. 

Miss Anastacia Donohue, absent on sick leave for two years, re- 
turned to her former position of critic teacher, seventh and eighth 
grade, in September, 1905. 

Miss Belle Hobbs, critic teacher in the primary grades of the Qid- 
den school, resigned in December to become Mrs. E. A. Gastman. Her 
successor was Miss Hull, who was transferred from the intermediate 
work in the same school. Miss Hull's work was taken by Miss Caroline 
P. Hagen. 
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Resignations. 

At the June meeting, 1906, the following teachers tendered their 
resignations: Mr. John A. H. Keith, Miss Emma F. Stratford, Mr. 
Sauthoff, Mr. Alcock, and Miss Anastacia Donohue. 

Mr. Keith and Miss Stratford were members of the original faculty 

at the opening of the school, in 1899. Mr. Keith accepted a call to 

the directorship of the training school at Normal. He was graduated 

from that institution in 1894 and was immediately elected to the prin- 

cipalship of the grammar department of the training school. After 

two years of highly successful work he entered Harvard University 

and graduated in June, 1899. In September of the same year he 

became the assistant in psychology and professor of pedagogy in this 

institution. For whatever of repute this school has won we feel that 

large credit is due to Mr. Keith. He has identified himself actively with 

the Teachers' Association in Northern Illinois and has done as much 

constructive pedagogical work as any other man in this part of the 

State. At the June meeting the board of trustees unanimously adopted 

the following resolution : 

The board of trustees regrets that Mr. John A. Keith is to leave its ser- 
vice, but congratulates him upon the wider field of labor which he is to 
enter. Mr. Keith has been in the service of the board continuously for the 
last seven years. Not only has he been an admirable teacher but he has 
contributed in various ways to the life of the school. The board of trustees 
commends him most warmly to the institution with which he is to be 
connected. 

[Signed] Adams A. Goodrich, President. 
J. J. MgLallen, Secretary. 

Miss Stratford tendered her resignation because of failing health. 
She brought to the institution at the beginning of its career her ripe ex- 
perience as a teacher in all grades and her technical skill as a teacher 
of drawing. She has been of great value to the school in all ways and 
her resignation is very sincerely regretted. The board of trustees un- 
animously adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the board of trustees accepts the resignation of Miss 
Stratford with extreme regret. She began her work in the institution at 
the opening of the school, in 1899, and has served continuously since. Her 
services have been in the highest degree satisfactory and the board of trus- 
tees wishes for her most abundant success in the enterprise in which she 
is to engage. 

[Signed] Adams A. Goodbigh, President. 
J. J. McLiAiXEN, Secretary. 

Mr. Sauthoff and Mr. Alcock are continuing their studies and Miss 
Donohue is now Mrs. M. J. Henaughan, of DeKalb. Mr. Sauthoff's 
successor is Mr. Kellogg ; Mr. C. W. Whitten succeeds Mr. Alcock, and 
Miss Edith S. Patten, critic teacher for seventh and eighth grades at 
the Glidcjen school, succeeds Miss Donohue. Miss Bertha Hender- 
son has been employed to succeed Miss Patten at the Glidden school. 
Mr. Riley is filling the vacancy occasioned by Mr. Keith's resignation 
and Miss Chamberlain succeeds to Miss Stratford's work. 
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The Training School. 

Previous reports have explained the organization of our training 
school. We have been able iti the last two years to carry out our plans 
more completely than heretofore. It is our plan to confine the teach- 
ing work of the pupils to the senior year unless the juniors are of 
sufficient maturity to do intelligent work. Ordinarily we expect a year 
of theoretical work to precede the teaching work. In ttus Normal 
School, as in most others, there are many pupils who have had con- 
siderable experience as teachers before entering the school. It is pos- 
sible to give to such pupils an opportunity to teach under careful su- 
pervision before the close of their first year. All teaching work oc- 
cupies half of each day. It consists of room charge or ojE assistant 
work in connection with a piipil having room charge. The super- 
vision is close and helpful and the interests of the children are guarded 
with jealous care. 

Attendance. 

There has been a steady gain iii attendance. The whole number of 
different persons registered in 1904-5 was 611. In 1905-6 the whole 
number was 642 showing a gain for the year of 31. 

The demand for teachers continues to be strong. The schools feel 
keenly the withdrawal of large numbers who have been attracted to 
more lucrative and less exacting occupations in the larger towns and 
in Chicago. In consequence many have been employed who other- 
wise would not have been regarded as satisfactory. This has given 
places to people who would under ordinary circumstances have been 
students in some one of the normal schools. I do not hesitate to re- 
iterate what I have often said: It is quite easy to have a normal 
school too large. Its numbers must always be in certain relation to the 
number of children in the training school and should never exceed 
what can receive the most careful and pains-taking supervision. Teach- 
ing is an art. The function of the normal school is to train young men 
and young women in the acquisition of that art. While theoretical in- 
struction can be given to a large number at once as well as to a small . 
number, the proposition lamentably fails when the question of train- 
ing arises. I should not hesitate to say that the best results are not 
attainable in normal schools generally if the number of pupils ex- 
ceeds five hundred. 

Graduates. 

The school would show a larger average attendance if the grade of 
scholarship of the pupils were not so high. The large majority are 
graduates of superior high schools and finish the course in two years. 
This is a most satisfactory condition and shows in the size of the 
graduating classes. 

It was hardly to be expected that there would be a graduating class 
the first year but students who were within a year of graduation in 
other normal schools of similar grade came here to finish. There also 
came to us graduates of certain other normal schools who desired to 
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do further work. In consequence we had a class of sixteen at the end 
of the first year. The following gives the successive classes since: 
1901, 49; 1902, 57; 1903, 53 ; 1904, 66; ipos, 48; 1906, 66. The whole 
number for the three years is 355, making the yearly average some- 
thing over fifty. 

Substantially all of these graduates are teaching or are continuing 
their studies along university lines. The first class has an average of 
nearly four and three-fourths years out of a possible six. The second 
has an average of about four out of a posible five; the subsequent 
classes* have done as well. All of the class of 1905, with one exception, 
taught last year. A goodly number are fitting themselves for better 
work by attending the University of Illinois or some other institution of 
equal grade. What they have done here receives full recognition at 
these institutions. 

New Features. 

Since my last report we have made substantial advance in our man- 
ual training work. Mr. Smith has done much to popularize the courses 
in his department. Two rooms are equipped for this work; a shop 
containing twelve double benches equipped with one set of tools, a 
ten horse power motor, a saw bench, a band saw, and five eleven-inch 
Star wood-turning lathes, a room furnished with three long tables ser- 
viceable for classes in mechanical drawing and simple forms of hand 
work, drawing boards, T-squares and triangles for mechanical drawing. 

Two courses in the mtoual arts are offered to the normal students 
in their senior year: 

1. A professional course in the simpler forms of the manual arts, 
suited to grades above the second. The aim of the courses is to pre- 
pare the students to teach the work in the class room. The first material 
handled is potter's clay. The clay, because of its plastic qualities, ex- 
hibits clearly to the mind of the worker the nature of the movements 
made by the hand while in contact with the material. This is a revela- 
tion to the student and results in a rapid coordination of hand and eye. 

Each student builds, fires and glazes two pieces of pottery. The 
method of building is the Indian method of coiling. Suitable decora- 
tions are modeled or incised on the pieces. 

While working with the clay the following topics are discussed: 

Clay — 1. Sources. 2. Chemical composition. 3. Physical properties: 
a. Plasticity; b. Shrinkage; c. Vitref action. 4. Pottery; a. History; b. In- 
dian pottery; c. Development of design; d. Methods of making; e. Kinds 
of pottery. 5. Uses of clay in many arts and industries. 

The course also includes work with sheet copper and brass, basketry, 
weaving, card-board construction, and simple knife work (whittling). 
The outline given above illustrates the method followed with each of 
the other forms of hand work. 

2. A course in bench work in wood. Students are allowed to 
select their own projects so far as practicable. The problems selected 
must be within the ability of the students and must represent principles 
of good construction. Students are required to design and make work- 
ing drawings for all objects executed in the shop. 
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The following topics are taken up in the course : 

1. Growth of trees. 

2. Methods of sawing lumber. 

3. Methods of curing lumber. 

4. Kinds of wood: a. Properties; b. Uses; c. Relative cost. 

5. Methods of construction-building. 

6. Methods of wood-finishing. 

7. Tools: Use, care, theory of construction. 

An effort is made in each of the above courses to select projects and 
material which seem most suitable for arousing interest in and under- 
standing of the objects and processes met with in the community and 
world outside of it. 

Consideration of the following topics gives added value and meaning 
to both courses : 

1. History of manual training. 

2. The function of manual training in education. 

3. Courses and methods of teaching them. 

The manual arts work in the training school is planned to give the 
children experience with many different materials and many different 
methods of handling these materials. 

The aim of this plan is to arouse a many-sided interest in the activ- 
ities of the school and community, and furnish a basis for the interpre- 
tation of industrial processes. 

The method followed may be described as a spirally progressive one. 
It considers as of first importance the activities and interests of the 
child. By "spirally progressive method" is meant the plan of having 
each work, for several weeks each year, with a given material, each 
time returning to it from a broader point of view, and developing its 
greater possibilities. 

The projects carried out in the third grade, and to some extent in 
the fourth grade, have been such as were suggested by the other school 
work. The third grade children make Egyptian lamps, block houses, 
model campus in sand, and make bows and arrows. 

The fourth grade children make portfolios for language papers, 
weave mats and baskets, while reading "Early Cave Men," and make 
pottery bowls, vases, ink pots, and match holders. 

Fifth grade — Knife work. Basketry. Pottery. 

Sixth grade — Simple tool work. Work in brass and copper. Bench 
work. 

Seventh grade — (a) Pottery. Metal work. Bench work. 

Seventh grade — (b) Metal work. Pottery. Wood turning. Bench 
work. 

Eighth grade — Bench work. Wood turning. 

Athletics. 

Courses in school gymnastics have been given for several years. A 
highly accomplished teacher devotes one term to theory and two terms 
to its application. The recitations occur twice a week. The young 
people are quite well prepared to take charge of schoolroom exercises 
after completing the work of this department. 
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It has been a problem for us to deal properly with our young men. 
The number is small and will not warrant the employment of a special 
teacher. We have at last settled upon a scheme, however, that meets 
our needs excellently. The department of Ancient and Modem Lang- 
uages has too much work for one teacher, but hardly enough for two. 
In consequence we have employed a man who can take a fair share of 
the work of the department, and still have his afternoons left for 
working with the young men. This plan is securing excellent results. 
The closest scrutiny of our intelligent director can now be given to the 
young men. 

It is highly important that they should not only have the theory of 
schoolroom exercises, but a good knowledge of field athletics. It furn- 
ishes to school principals a fine opportunity for serving the boys. They 
need not only physical training, but they need to be impressed with 
the necessity of clean athletics as well. 

I am led to believe quite frequently that the method of preparing 
our boys for field athletics, and the practices which characterize a good 
deal of that kind of business, are thoroughly bad. It is a great grati- 
fication to us to observe that of our men who have gone that their 
influence has been thoroughly wholesome. 

Last year we equipped a department of domestic science. The work 
was planned by Miss Berry and executed under her direction. It seems 
to have been completed in a very satisfactory manner. The work of 
instruction began with the opening of the winter term, the subject be- 
ing introduced into the normal department and also into the training 
school. 

The course given to the normal students is elective and is open only 
to seniors, and to special students. It consists of a study of foods, cov- 
ering briefly their composition and nutritive value, their relation to the 
heeds of the body, and the fundamental principles and processes of 
cooking. 

The method of studying these topics includes a discussion of required 
readings from standard authorities in dietetics and the correlated 
sciences, experiments devised to bring to the Student certain funda- 
mental principles drawn from pure sciences which have direct appli- 
cation of these principles in cooking. 

Lessons in cooking have been given to the girls of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the training school. The number thus far instructed 
is about 80. Each group of 16 goes to the cooking laboratory once a 
week for a period of 96 minutes. The purpose of these lessons is to 
leach the processes of preparing food, with a practical understanding of 
the scientific principles involved in them, and so to present the subject 
that the practical work is ever to the pupil an experiment in applying 
these principles. 

The course planned provides for lessons grouped according to the 
classification of foods into "food principles." Those of the first two 
terms have dealt chiefly with food of the carbohydrate group: (i) 
Those derived from grains; (2) vegetables; (3) fruits. 

-5P 
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Very satisfactory correlations of this work with other subjects of 
the course of study are especially emphasized: e, g,, with industrial 
geography in the study of productions ; methods of manufacture, and 
elements of cost of the grain foods ; with the science lessons on bacteria 
from which may be deduced the principles controlling the methods of 
preserving fruit and other food. 

This department has also offered instruction in domestic art. A 
course in sewing, designed to prepare for the teaching of sewing, by 
the grade teacher, is offered as an elective to the seniors of the normal 
school. Instruction in sewing is given also to the girls of the sixth 
grade in the training school twice a week in forty-five minute periods. 

Length of the School Year. 

Originally the school year was thirty-nine weeks long. It was 
shortened to thirty-six to make a place for the summer school. Dissat- 
isfied with the results it was increased to thirty-seven. It was still 
deemed rather short hence a return was made to the original arrange- 
ment. The year now consists of forty-five weeks and is divided into 
four terms ; fifteen weeks, twelve weeks, twelve weeks, and six weeks. 
This leaves a week for the Christmas vacation, a week for the spring 
vacation and five weeks for the summer vacation. 

The Summer School. 

The summer school grows in numbers with each succeeding year. It 
has established a right to be in obedience to a genuine demand. What 
better thing can the teachers do in the long vacation than to spend a 
portion of the time in extending their culture ? They are permitted to 
select the work, within the large limitation that they must be prepared 
to do understandingly what they attempt. The method courses are 
generally preferred and this is an encouraging fact. A few years ago 
the main motive in attending the summer school was to prepare for 
an examination for a 'teacher's certificate. Credits are given for this 
work and many are thus enabled to shorten the period of attendance 
necessary to secure the diploma of the institution. 

It is interesting to observe the progress of the movement for adult 
education which began a few years ago with the summer chautauqua. 
Who now regards his school days as of necessity over simply because 
he has been promoted into the forties or the fifties or the sixties ? The 
youths of seventeen and seventy sit on the same form at the summer 
school and occasionally the older is the younger, illustrating again that 
the paradox is the truest truth. 

Improvement of the Campus. 

The campus 'contains sixty-seven acres. To reduce it to a satis- 
factory condition has been a serious problem. The work is now about 
completed. The method of the landscape gardener is the terrace. The 
grounds near the building are treated conventionally while the rest 
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of the field is riven over to the athletics, play-grounds, school gardens, 
the lake and me grove. The .departure from the original grounds is 
certainly radical. It is believed that the treatment will prove to be very 
satisfactory in its results. 



"The Lindly Bill.'' 

The recent law respecting normal school scholarships for certain 
graduates of rural schools is bearing fruit. Fourteen have enrolled 
with us here. A course of study preparatory to previously established 
courses has been arranged for them. Nearly all express a desire to be- 
come teachers, hence our problem is somewhat simplified. It looks now 
as if there may be a considerable attendance of such pupils within the 
near future. 

The Hon. J. F. Glim)en. 

While this report is in process of preparation the Honorable Joseph 
F. Glidden passes into the other life at the ripe age of 93 years, 9 
months. This institution owes him a debt of gratitude that should 
keep his memory green. He gave for its use the beautiful campus of 
60 acres, or more, which surrounds this stately building. 

His life was filled with kindnesses to his fellowmen. He won wealth, 
but he won what is far better, the loving esteem of all who know him. 
It is indeed appropriate that he should lie in state in the auditorium of 
this building, and that from it he should go to the beautiful cemetery 
where a mausoleum will soon receive his remains. 

The Financial Report. 

I append herewith a financial report covering receipts and expendi- 
tures of the last two years : 



1904-5. 



1905^ 



Rbcbipts. 
Balance on hand July 1— 

Ordinary expense fund 

Special appropriations 

Special appropriations 

Special appropriations 

Term fees 

Rent , 

EXPBNDITUBBS. 

Ordinary expense fund 

Improvements and repairs 

Balance ordinary expense 

Balance special appropriation 



13,294 04 

776 44 

49,000 00 

10,862 50 

2,125 00 

768 60 



866, 886 66 



$49.664 36 

10.190 68 

5,523 28 

1.468 26 



$66, 836 58 



$5,523 28 

1,468 26 

57,000 00 

24,900 00 

966 00 



$89,857 54 



$56, 743 62 

16. 137 21 

6,745 66 

10.231 05 



,857 54 



I am, with great respect, 



Yours very truly, 

John W. Cook, President, 
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THE EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

CHARLESTON. 



Hon. Alfred Bayliss, State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir — I have the honor to submit the report of the Eastern Illi- 
nois State Normal School for the biennial period ending June 30th, 
1906. 

Board of Trustees. 

The board of trustees consists of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, ex ofUcio, and of five persons appointed by the Governor of 
the State./ 

The board of trustees has been as follows : 

W. L. K!8Bt6r, President, Kansas. (Died December 19th, 1905.) 
J. H. Marsliall, Secretary, Charleston. 

Hon. Alfred Bayliss (Superintendent of Public Instruction (eo; offlcio), 
Springfield 
J. S. Culp, Bethalto. 
Carence H. Oxman, Grayville. 
H. G. Van Sandt, Montrose. (Died September 14th, 1906.) 

The teaching force of the school is as follows : 

L. C. Lord, LL.D., President, Psychology and School Management. 

Hefiry John^pn, A.M., History. 

Otis W. Caldwell, B.S., Ph.D., Biological Sciences. 

Anna Piper, Drawing. 

Francis G. Blair, B.S., Supervisor of Training Department. 

Friederich Koch, Music. 

Ellen A. Ford, A.M., Latin. 

Thomas H. Briggs, Jr., A.B., Grammar and Literature. 

T. L. Hankinson, B.S., Assistant in Biology. 

Caroline A. Forbes, Manual Training. 

Annie L. Weller, B.S., (Geography. 

Albert B. Crowe, A.M., Physics and Chemistry. 

J. C. Brown, B.S., Mathematics. 

Elnora J, Richardson, A.M., Assistant in Mathematics. 

Florence B. SkefElngton, B.A., Grammar and Rhetoric. 

Margerethe Urdahl, Ph.D., German and History. 

Florence Harrison, Reading. 

I>^ettie B. Dickson, Critic Teacher in Grammar School. 

Isabel McKinney, A.M., Critic Teacher in Grammar School. 

Lorena C. Sidey, Critic Teacher in Grammar School. 

Clara M. Snell, Critic Teacher in Primary School. 

Anna H. Morse, Critic Teacher in Primary School. 

Mary J. Booth, A.B., B.L.S., Librarian. 

Josie Batcheller Houchens, A.B., B.L.S., Assistant Librarian. 

Grace Ewalt, Registrar. 
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The attendance by year §ince the opening of the school has ben as 
follows : 



Model school 


1899-1900. 


159 

22 

216 


1903-1904. 


242 
467 


Preparatory class 

Normal school 


Normal school, including summer school 

1904-1905. 
Model school 




1900-1901. 






397 


700 






Mndpl ^^.)lonl 


202 
277 


240 


Normal school.. 




Normal school, includint? summer school 

1905-1906. 
Model school 


585 




1901-1902. 


479 


775 


Model school 


201 
326 


265 


Normal school . . . 




Normal school, including summer school 


700 




1902-1903. 
icludinf? summer school 




• 


527 

212 
496 


965 


Model school 

Normal school, Ic 






710 











The Courses of Study. 

The following courses of study are offered : 

1. A one-year course for graduates of reputable coUeges. 

2. A two-year course for graduates of high schools. 

3. A three-year course for graduates of high schools with short courses. 

4. A four-year course for teachers holding second grade certificates, and 
for pupils who have completed a grammar school course and are of suf- 
ficient maturity and attainment to do the work required. 



The One-Teab Ck)UBSE fob Ck)LLEGE Gbaduatbs. 

This course is offered to all graduates of reputable colleges who, having 
mastered more or less thoroughly the subject-matter of their chosen lines 
of work, desire a deeper insight into its educational bearings. The course 
is planned also to give an opportunity for a more intensive study of those 
subjects that the candidate is preparing to teach. 

Arrangements can be made whereby normal school graduates with strong 
educational interests and successful teaching experience, who desire a 
larger view of the matter and method of education, may enter this course. 

The lines of work offered are as follows: 

General psychology. 

The development of the child. 

The psychologic foundations of educational method. 

Theory of school management. 

American history. 
' Sociology. 

Ecology. 

•Physiography. 

Commercial geography. 

Work in the training department. 

Subjects elected from other courses. 
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The Two-Ye^b Cocbse fob Obaduatbs of High Schools. 










Fall Term. 


Winter Term. 


Spring Term. 




Fir%t Year— 2 B 




4 ♦Psychology 
4 Arithmetic 
4 Geography 
4 Reading 
4 Drawing 
4 tElective 


4 Psychology 
4 Arithmetic 
4 Geography 
4 Reading 
4 Drawing 
4 Elective 

Second Year— 2 A 


4 Psychology 
6 Biology 
4 History 

4 Elective 


6 Biology 
4 Sociology 
4 Grammar 
• Elective 


4 School Management 
4 History of Education 
4 History 
2 Music 
8 Elective 


1 

4 Philosophy of Education 

5 Teaching 
2 Music 

8 Elective 



* Number of class periods a week. 

t Add laboratory periods for elective sciences. 

These graduates are divided into, two groups. 

I. Those taking a general course and intending to prepare for grade 
positions or principalships. The larger number of students take this 
course, and it is recommended to all who do not show marked ability for 
special work. 

II. Those taking a special course. Although it is better that the high 
school teacher be a college gi'aduate, many high schools will employ gradu- 
ates of advanced courses in normal schools. For those graduates of high 
schools who possess marked scholarly attainments and ability, and who 
wish to prepare to teach in high schools, the Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School offers a strong course. 

EUBOTIVBS, 2b, 2a. 

Students arrange their elective courses so as to secure three credits 
in the first year and six credits in the second year. Following is the list 
of electives with the maximum number of credits allowed for each: 



First Term. 


^Second Term. 


Third Term. 


6 Latin 

(S German 

6 History 

6 English Literature 

6 Mathematics 

1 Government Economics 


3 Botany 

3 Zoology and Physiology 

3 Physics 

3 Chemistry 

3 Geography 

1 Ecology 


1 Reading 

1 Music 

1 Drawing 

1 Manual Training 

1 Library Science 



A credit in a subject represents four periods a week for a term, or its 
equivalent. Subjects in which a single credit is allowed represent two 
periods a week for a year, the outside preparation required being propor- 
tionately less than in the four period subjects. The numerals show the 
number of credits allowed in each subject. For example, Latin (6) means 
six terms' or two years' work in Latin. 

The choice of electives is subject to the limitations imposed by the printed 
program. 

Teaching, 2b, 2a. 

Three terms of teaching are required. In the spring term of the second 
year, subjects may be selectel from the whole curriculum of the practice 
school. 
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The other two terms are provided for as follows: 

All two-term subjects are open for teaching during the second term 
In* which they are offered. 

Bach student te assigned to teach the subject In which he has shown 
special proficiency during the term preceding. He is thereupon relieyed 
of further class work in that subject. The (caching is, however, carried on 
under a double supervision, which secures responsibility both to the critic 
teachers and to the department in charge of the subject. When the work 
is satisfactory, a double credit is allowed — one for teaching and one for 
subject-matter. By this arrangement a close relation is established between 
the practice school and other departments. 

When no special proficiency is shown in any two-term subject ' duriiig 
the first term, the second term's class work is in all cases required. Tlid 
teaching must then be shifted to the terms immediately following the two> 
term subjects. 

. 1 
The Thbbe-^Teab Ck)UBSE. 

Students taking this course will shorten the four-year course one year by 
receiving credit for the high school work in which they are most profi- 
cient 

The high schools accredited by the State University and the other State 
normal schools of Illinois are accredited at the Eastern Illinois State 
Normal School. 

The Foub-Yeab Ck)UBSE — Entrance. 

The applicant shall have finished a grammar school course and shall 
be reasonably proficient in arithmetic, English grammar, geography, United 
States history, physiology and hygiene, drawing, civil government, music, 
nature study, reading, penmanship, spelling, and English. 



Fall Term. 



Winter Term. 



Spring Term. 



6 *Arithmetic. 

7 Botany. 

3 Reading. 

4 Music and Drawing. 

5 Grammar or Latin. 



5 Algebra. 

4 Rhetoric. 

4 Meteorology. 

4 History. 

7 2k)&logy or 5 Latin. 



4 Psychology. 
2 History. 

7 Physics. 

8 tElective. 



4 Special Method. 
4 Sociology. 
6 Teaching. 
8 Elective. ' 



First Year—D. 

5 Arithmetic. 

7 Botany. 

8 Reading. 

4 Music and Drawing. 

5 Grammar or Latin. 



Second Year—C. 

5 Geometry. 

4 Rhetoric. 

4 Geography. 

4 History. 

7 Zoology or 5 Latin. 



Third Year—4B. 

4 Psychology. 
2 Geography. 

7 Physics. 

8 Elective. 



Fourth Year—4A. 

4 History of Education. 

4 School Management. 

5 Teaching. 

1 Manual Training. 
8 Elective. 



7 Algebra. 

5 Physiography. 

3 Reading. 

4 Music and Drawing. 

5 English or Latin. 



5 Geometry. 

4 Shakespeare. 

6 Physiology. 
4 Government. 

Geography or Latin. 



4 Psychology. 
2 Nature Study. 

7 Physics. 

8 Elective. 



4 Philosophy of Education. 

5 Teaching. 

2 Manual Training. 
8 Elective. 



* Number of class periods a week. 

t Add laboratory periods for elective ^ciences. 
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BLBcrnvES, 4b, 4a. 

Students arrange their elective courses during the third and fourth 
years so as to secure six credits in ^ush year. Following is a list of elec- 
tiyes with the maximum number of credits allowed for each: 



Fall Term. 



Winter Term. 



Spring Term. 



6 Latin. 
6 German. 

5 History. 

6 £nfirll9b Literature. 
6 Mathematics. 

1 Gtovemment. 
1 Economics. 



3 Botany. 
1 Ecology. 
8 Chemistry. 
8 Qeography. 
1 Reading. 
1 Music. 
1 Drawing. 



1 Manual Training. 
1 Library Science. 



The numerals show the number of credits allowed in each subject. For 
example, Latin (6) means six terms' or two years' work in Latin. 

A credit in a subject represents five periods a week for a term, or its 
equivalent. Subjects in which a single credit is allowed represent two 
periods a week for a year. 

The choice of electives is subject to the limitations imposed by the 
program. 

Yours respectfully, 

Livingston C. Lord^ 

President. 
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THE WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

MACOMB. 



Hon. Alfred Bayliss, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir — I have the honor to submit the following statement of affairs 
of the Western, or Military Tract, Normal School for the biennial 
period ending June 30, 1906: 

The Board of Trustees. 

The Board of Trustees is now constituted as follows: 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, ex offlcio, Alfred Bayliss, 
Springfield. 
Louis H. Hanna, Monmouth. 
John A. Mead, Augusta. 
John M. Keefer, Macomb. 
J. F. Mains, Stronghurst. 
Fred R. JellifT, Galesburg. 

The officers of the board are : 

Louis H. Hanna, President. 
John A. Mead, Secretary. 
C. V. Chandler, Treasurer. 

The teaching force of the school during the year ending June 30, 
1905, was as follows: 

Faculty 1905r06. 

Samuel B. Hursh, Acting Principal, English. 

William James Sutherland, Ph.B., Geography and Geology. 

James Clinton Bums, A.M., History and Civics. 

Ernest S. Wilkinson, Mathematics. 

Homer L. Roberts, Biology. 

John Payson Drake, A.M., Physics and Chemistry. 

Frederick Joy Fairbank, A.M., Latin, Greek, German. 

Seth Lincoln Smith, Drawing, Writing and Commercial Branches. 

Winifred Swartz Fairbank, Director of Music. 

Alice M. Osden, Expression and Physical Culture. 

Louis Henry Burch, Manual Arts. 

W. E. Lugenbeel, Ph.D., Mathematics and English. 

Margaret Dunbar, B.L., B.L.S., Librarian. 

Cora M. Hamilton, Principal of Training Department. 

Laura Hazle, Critic Teacher. 

Edna Keith, Critic Teacher. 

Elizabeth Hitchcock, Critic Teacher. 

Mrs. Josie A. Tabler, Stenographer. 

Mary Wyne, Pianist. 
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Mr. Henninger resigned June 26, 1905. From July i, 1905, to 
Jtme 30, 1906, the school was in charge of the undersigned, the teachers 
remaining as before. 

Attendance. 

The attendance by years since the opening of the school in 1902 has 
been as follows : 

1902-1903. 



Training school. 

Reirular. 

Summer term. 



Total 

Counted twice. 



Preparatory class. 
Normal school 

Summer term. . 

Counted twice. , 



Total , 



lOS 
80 



183 



161 
17 



150 

28 

206 

144 



528 



1903-1904. 



Traininsr school, 

Regrular 

Summer term. 



Total 

Counted twice. 



Preparatory class. . 

Normal school 

Summer school 
Counted twice. . 



Total . 



117 
95 



212 

67 



170 » 
24 



155 
46 



146 



613 



1904-1905. 



Training school. 

Regular 

Summer term. 



Total 

Counted twice. 



Preparatory class. 
Normal school 

Summer term. 

Counted twice. 



Total . 



107 

85 



192 
49 



77 



143 

87 

249 



741 



1906-1906. 



Training school. . 
Preparatory class. 
Normal school 



Total. 
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During the past year the school has operated under unusual difficul- 
ties. Previous to the last year practically the whole school has been 
accommodated upon the first floor, in the rooms hereafter to be 
occupied by the elementary school, using the gymnasium for a study 
hall and assembly room. This crowded condition was quite tolerable 
until the work of completing the building was resumed. Because of 
the unfinished condition of the work it was found impossible to con- 
duct the usual summer term. The building is now almost finished, and 
this schocJ has ample room for the growth which there is every reason 
to expect. 

Graduates. 

So far this school has graduated eighty-four students. Most of these 
are engaged in teaching in Illinois, although a few have found employ- 
ment in other states. That there is a growing demand for trained 
teachers is indicated by the fact that nearly half of those who would 
have been classed as seniors for the year 1906-1907 have been employed 
to teach, though some of them have accepted employment for a limited 
time, on the ground that their last year in the Normal School would 
be more profitable after some experience. • 

The Organization of the School. 

At a special meeting of the trustees, held at Macomb May 8, 1906, 
the present Superintendent of Public Instruction was appointed prin- 
cipal of the school, with the provision that he would give such time 
as he could spare to the organization and supervision of the school 
previous to the expiration of his term of office early in January, 1907, 
and report for continuous duty immediately thereafter. At the regular 
meeting of the trustees June 7, 1906, the following general plan of 
reorganization was adopted : 

The school shall consist of three divisions: 

I. The Normal School. 

II. The Normal Elementary School. 

III. The Academic School. 

The classes in the Normal school are designated as "Junior" and "Senior." 

The Elementary school is organized and conducted as a complete common 
school with two or more classes in each of the grades. It is intended to serve 
as a model, school of observation and criticism for junior students, and a 
school of practice for the advanced student teachers. There is also a model 
ungraded school connected with this division. 

The academic school corresponds to the eleventh and twelfth grades in 
a common school, or the third and fourth years of a good high school. It 
is organized for the benefit of students who do not have the advantage of 
an acredited free high school in their home districts. In this division 
students not fully prepared for the junior class of the Normal school may 
obtain the credits necessary for admission. 

The school year is divided into four quarters of twelve weeks each. For 
the convenience of teachers in service who may wish to spend part of their 
long vacation in study, the summer quarter is divided into two terms of 
six weeks each. 
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The requirements for admission to the Junior Class of the Normal 
School are : 

1. Satisfactory evidence of the completion of a course of study covering 
a period of four years in an approved high school. 

2. The Normal school is organized for the purpose of training teachers 
for the common schools of Illinois. It is believed that a degree of scholar- 
ships equal to the foregoing, is the minimum preparation with which it is safe 
to begin a systematic study of the art of teaching. At the same time, the 
fact that many school districts are so organized that it is impracticable for 
them to maintain the last two or three grades must be recognized and 
reckoned with. The academic division of the school is orguii^ed for the 
accommodation of students whose homes are in school districts of this 
class. Its sole purpose is to prepare students for admission to the junior 
class in the Normal school. In estimating the value of a partiid high school 
course, the unit considered is ninety school hours of prepared work. This 
is the same as saying that the unit of work considered for an entrance 
credit is one study, with five recitations a week for eighteen weeks. Twenty- 
four such units are required for admission. Credit will be given for partial 
preparation in accordance with the following valuations, when certified 
to by the class teacher and principal of an approved school: 

Algebra % 2 to 3 credits 

Biology 1 to 2 credits 

Botany 1 credit 

Chemistry 1 to 2 credits 

Civics . . *. 1 credit 

Drawing 14 to 2 credits 

English (Comp.) 2 credits 

English (Lit.) 2 credits 

French 1 credit 

Geometry 2 credits 

German 2 to 4 credits 

History 2 to 4 credits 

Latin 2 to 6 credits 

Music Mi to 2 credits 

Physics 1 to 2 credits 

Physiography 1 credit 

Physiology 1 credit 

Zoology 1 icredit 

Blank forms for certificates of work done will be furnished when re- 
quested, except in music and drawing. In these branches the number of 
credits alowed will be determined by examination. 

3. Holders of free scholarships will be assigned, at entrance, to the 
ninth or tenth grade in the elementary school. If of sufficient maturity and 
strength, they will be advanced as rapidly as due regard to their interests 
as students will warrant. 

Caxendar 1906-07. 

Registration days, September 20, 21, 22, 1906. 

Opening of the Normal Elementary School, September 17, 1906. 

First quarter, September 24, 1906 — December 14, 1906. 

Second quarter, December 17, 1906 — March 15, 1907: 

Tnird quarter, March 18, 1907— June 7, 1907. 

Fourth quarter, June 10, 1907 — ^August 30, 1907. 

Holiday recess, December 22-30, 1906. 

Autumn vacation, September 1-30, 1907. 

The Faculty fob 1906-07. 

Alfred Bayliss, Principal, School Administration, Sociology. B.S,, Hills- 
dale college, 1870; M.S., 1873. Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
of Illinois, 1899-1907. 
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Samuel B. Hursh, Vice Principal, Head Instructor. The Art of Teaching 
English Grammar and Literature. Diploma Illinois State Normal University, 
1895; A.M., Lombard College, 1906. Principal Streator township high school, 
1899-02. 

Frederick G. Bonser, Head Instructor. Psychology. The Principles of 
Education. B,S., University of Illinois, 1901; M.S., 1902; Fellow in Bduca- 
tion, 1901-02; Fellow in Education, Teachers' College, Columbia, 1905-06; 
Instructor in Psychology and Director of Training School, State Normal 
School, Cheney, Washington, 1902-05; Instructor in Teachers' College, Co* 
lumbia, 1906 (Summer). 

David L. Arnold, Head Instructor. The Art of Teaching School Mathe- 
matics. A.B., Leland Stanford, Jr. University, 1895; A.M., 1897; Student 
University of Leipzig, 1897-98; Student Christiania, 1899. Professor of 
Mathematics, Las Vegas, N. M. Territorial Normal School, 1900-01; Professor 
of Mathematics, Greeley, Colorado, State Normal School, 1901-06. 

Oliver M. Dickerson, Head Instructor. The Art of Teaching History. 
Diploma Illinois State Normal University, 1899; A.B., University of Illinois, 
1903; A.M., 1904; Ph.D., 1906; Fellow in History, University of Illinois, 
1903-04; Thayer Scholarship, Harvard University, 1904-05; Fellow in His- 
tory, University of Illinois, 1905-06; Teacher of History Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, 1904-05-06; and in the University of Illinois, (Summer) 
1906. 

William J. Sutherland, Head Instructor. The Art of Teaching (^ography. 
Diploma Illinois State Normal University, 1892; Ph.B., University of Wis- 
consin, 1902; student University of Chicago (summer) 1903. Superinten- 
dent of city schools, Charleston, Illinois, 1901-02. 

John P. Drake, Instructor in Physical Science. A.B., Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn., 1894; A.M., 1895; student Biological Laboratory, 
L. I., (summers) 1895-96; student University of Wisconsin, (summer) 1897; 
student University of Chicago, (summers) 1898-99; teacher of Science, Mo* 
line, Illinois, high school, 1898-1902. 

John T. Johnson, Instructor in Biology. Diploma Illinois State Normal 
University, 1902; A.B., University of Illinois, 1906; student in College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois, 1904-06; teacher of Biology, University 
of Illinois Academy, 1902-06. 

Susie B. Davis, Instructor in Reading. A.B., Milton College, 1898; A.M., 
1905; graduate School of Oratory, Northwestern University, 1905; supervisor 
of Reading and Physical Training, Adrian, Michigan, 1905-06. 

Maud Shamel, Instructor in Music. Diploma Springfield Teachers' Train- 
ing School, 1897; Supervisor of Music, Ironwood, Michigan, 1903-05; Super- 
visor of Music, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, State Normal School, 1905-06. 

Seth L. Smith, Instructor in Drawing. Student Shenandoah Art School, 
1881-83; student Lombard College, 1883-85; student Knox College, 1885-87; 
student Chicago Art Academy, 1902; Supervisor of Drawing, Canton publio 
schools, 1890-1900. 

Louis H. Burch, Instructor in the Manual Arts. Diploma Cook County 
Normal School, 1896; Critic Teacher Chicago Normal School, 1901-03; In- 
structor in Manual Arts, University of Wisconsin (summer), 1905. 

, Instructor in the Domestic Arts. 

, Instructor in Physical Culture. 

Martha J. Hanna, Instructor in Latin. A.B., Monmouth College, 1901; 
student University of Chicago, 1903; student Western Illinois State Normal 
School (summer),. 1904. 

Cora M. Hamilton, Head Training Teacher. Supervisor of Primary 
Methods, Bloomington, Illinois, 1900-03. 

Mabel Carney, Training Teacher, District 56, McDonough county. Student 
Northern Illinois State Normal School, 1901-02; 1903-04; student University 
of Illinois (sungimer), 1905; teacher in Districts Nos. 20 and 23, Putnam 
county, 1904-06. 

Caroline Grote, Training Teacher in Ninth and Tenth Grades. Student 
Carthage College, 1897-98; County Superintendent of Schools, Pike county, 
Illinois, 1898-1906. 
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Lois Coffey, Training Teacher, Seventh and Bighth Grades. Diploma 
Kansas State Normal School, 19iOO; Latin diploma, 1905; student Unireraity 
of Illinois (summer), 1900; teacher of History and English, Macomb high 
school, 1904-06. 

Blanche E. Campbell, Training Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades. Critic 
Diploma, Oswego, N. T., State Normal School, 1902; student University of 
Chicago, 1901; student Teachers' College, Columbia (summer), 1905; student 
University of Chicago (summer), 1906; Training Teacher, State Normal and 
Industrial School, Milledgeville, Georgia, 1903-06. 

Lilian C. Bergold, Training Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades. Diploma 
Springfield Teachers' Training School, 1901; Ph.B., University of Chicago, 
1906; Teacher of Primary Grades, Edwards school, Springfield, Illinois, 
1902-04. 

Edna Keith, Training Teacher, First, and Second Grades. Principal of 
Farragut School, Joliet, Illinois, 1899-1902. 

Margaret Dunbar, Librarian. B.L., Monmouth College, 1896; B.L.S., Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1902. 

Clerk Mrs. Josie A. Tabler 

Head Janitor W. F- Twyman 

Janitor W. E. DeCamp 

Engineer T. L. Maslin 

Fireman ' Frank Hunter 

Fireman William Scott 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. B. HURSH, 

Vice PrincipaL 
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THE CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 



Hon. Alfred Bayliss, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Springfield, Illinois: 

Dear Sir — In reply to your request that a report of this school be 
made, the following is submitted : 

BoABD OF Bducation, June 30, 1906. 

Bdward Tilden, President 
John C. Fetzer, Vice President. 
Bdwin F. Rowland. 

B. C. Dudley. 
James F. Cliyatal. 
Wladsrslaw A. Kuflewski. 
Charles A. Plamondon. 
P. Shelly O'Ryan. 

R. A. White. 
Mrs. W. C. H. Keough. 
John J. Hayes. 
Gteorge Dudleston. 

C. A. Weil. 
Charles O. Sethness 
Mrs. Bmmons Blaine. 
Cornelia de Bey. 
Modie J. Spiegel. 
.Jane Addams. 

John C. Harding. 

Bmil W. Ritter. 

Michael Shields (deceased). 

•Lewis B. Larson, Secretary. 

Bdwin G. Cooley, LL.D., Superintendent of Schools. 

Arnold Tompkins, Ph.D., (deceased). Principal, July, 1900-August, 1905. 



Faculty, July, 1906. 

Blla Flagg Young, Ph.D., Principal. 

Frank W. Darling, Ph.B., Vice Principal. 

Fred M. Sargent, B.A., Director of Normal Bxtension. 
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Heads of Depabtments. 



Ella Flagg Young, Ph. D Education 

WUliam N. Hailman, Ph. D 

History ol Education 

William W. Black, A. B 

Science and Art of Instruction 

Myron L. Ashley, Ph. D Psychology 

James Fleming Hosic, Ph. M English 

Genevieve Melody, Ph. B History 

Frank W. Darling, Ph. B Geography 



Frederick W. Buchholz, A. B . . . . Mathematics 

John Wilkes Shepherd, A. B Science 

George W. Eggers Graphic Art 

Henry W. Fairbank, A. M Music 

Oscar Li. McMurray Manual Training 

Lura Wadleigh Sanborn . . Physical Education 

Jane A. Zabriskie Household Arts 

Alice O'Grady Kindergarten 

Mary McCowen Deaf-Oral 



INSTBUOTOBS. 



Virginia W. Freeman English 

Ellen Fitzgerald, Ph. B English 

Elizabeth Shelley Mathematics 

Elizabeth Smith Geography 



Grant Smith, Ph. D Science 

Aaron Hodgman Cole Science 

Antoinette Miller Graphic Art 

Cornelia D. Bingham 



NORMAL BLEMEN 1 ARY SCHOOLS. 



Normal Pbaoticb Schools. 



Kate Starr Kellogg, Principal. 



Eighth Grade— 

Mary G. Brants 
Etta Hannahs 
Jane B. Bilharz 

Seventh Grade — 

Anna M. Nillson 
Thomas C. Johnson 
Charlotte Chittick 

Sixth Grade— 

Cora M. West 
Josephine Lowell 

Fifth Grade— 

Lucy M. Doyle 
Belle Winton 
Bessie M. Fergus 
Anna M.. Wood 

Fourth Grade— 

Adele Lackner 
Cora E. Dunn 

Third Grade— 

Georgia J. Wagner 
Alta R. Koontz 
Florence W. Thayer 
Gtertrude M. Connery 



Second Grade— 

Isabel Pattison 
D. Edna Hopkins 

First Grade— 

C. Louise Shaffner 
Sarah E. Griswold 
H. Avis Perdue 
Editl^ McLaughlin. 

Kindergarten — 
Olive Russell 
Laura Brown 

German — 

Theresa Torgatsoh Dillon 
Elsie Meller 

Manual Training— 

Gustavus P. Drueck 

Household Arts — 

Frances E. Stewart 

Deaf— 

Margaret V. McKee 
Clara E. Newlee 
Nora B. Knisely 
Philomena E. Magan 
Annah S. Taylor 
Alexian E. Young 
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Yale Pbactice Sohool. 



Edward F. Worst, Principal- 



Eighth drade- 


Seventh Orade— 


Martha B. Eagar 


Ella M. Danf orth 


Alice L. Niohols 


Lucy J. Laing 


Sixth Gfrada — 


Second Grade- 


. NeUie M. Duffy 
Mary L. Lennon 


Florence L. Jackson 
Jeanette L. Baugbman . 


Katherine Seaman 


First Grade- 


Fifth Orade— 


Ma M. Becker 
Minnie E. Gray 


Athalln Worst 


Mary Foley 


Anne M. Andrus 






Kinderaarten— 


Fourth Orade— 


Frances Throop 


Bessie C. Williams 


Blanche Whipple 


Harriet H. Smith 




Harriette Barber 


German- 




Ida, Meyer 


Third Grade— 




Katlierine M. Carter 


Deaf— 


Aliee Forkin 


Flora St. Clair 


Hannah B. Waldie 


Susan Beaman 



LIBRARIANS. 

Helene Louise Dickey •! Librarian 

Flora Julia Bates Assistant Librarian 

CURATORS. 

Edward A. Jackson Curator Bureau of Gteography 

Franklin Raber Curator Normal School 

PRINTERS. 

Julius J. Plum Foreman 

Charles H. Lorenz Assistant 

CLERK AND STENOGRAPHER. 
Lydia Kelley 

ENGINEERS. 

Mathew J. Robinson Engineer of Normal and Normal Practice Building 

Dennis Tibbits Engineer of Yale Practice Building 

JANITORS. 

Lars Christianson Normal Building 

J. Miller Normal Practice Building 

Throughout the years 1903-04-05 the college was housed in the 
Normal Practice building. At the opening of the school year, Sep- 
tember, 1905, the new building was ready for occupancy, although it 
was not dedicated until April 20 and 21, 1906. The city of Chicago 
has, in the erection of this structure, placed its Normal School in one 
of the finest school buildings in the world. The libraries, laboratories, 
studios and shops are, in their structural equipment, equal to all the 
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demands of modem educational theory and practice. The movable 
equipment is less complete and up to date, partly because it consists of 
a few remnants of what was gathered when the standards of well 
equipped normal school libraries and studios were less comprehensive, 
less artistic ; and partly because on every hand the school architect has 
made greater progress in impressing the public with the advanced de- 
mands of architecture than has the teacher with the needs of the class 
room. Time, however, will relieve this, situation ; the Board of Educa- 
tion is appropriating money, yearly, for the purchase of the latest books 
and of needed material for the studios. 

The Normal Extension Department. 

Within this building', and yet not conducted wholly within its con- 
fines, is the department known as the Normal Extension. The shops, 
laboratories and studios are filled with classes on Saturday mornings 
and on certain days after the close of the session of the elementary 
schools. Other classes are held in different parts of the city, the loca- 
tion of each depending on the convenience of the members of the class. 

The instructors in this department are not all members of the Normal 
School faculty, principals of the elementary schools, high school teach- 
ers and special teachers being also engaged in the work. 

To teachers in the public and the private schools in the city of Chi- 
cago who desire to follow any special line of study or investigation, 
this department offers a broad program of work in the languages, the 
sciences and the arts. In the year 1905-06, 2,858 teachers were enrolled 
in its classes. 

Arnold Tompkins. 

The school met with a severe loss, in the summer vacation of 1905, 
through the death of the Principal, Arnold Tompkins. As a writer 
and speaker on educational subjects Mr. Tompkins was widely known. 
As the head of a large normal school, he was an inspiration to his 
students and to the members of his faculty. During the early years 
of his connection with the Chicago Normal School he had great diffi- 
culties to overcome, because the school was going through a crucial 
period in its organization. In the later years, Mr. Tompkins had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had organized the faculty and the 
school in accordance with the underlying principles of his philosophy 
of school management. The unvarying support given him by the 
Superintendent of Schools contributed in no small measure to the suc- 
cessful development of his plans. 

Course of Study. 

Questions concerning the course of study are always in the fore- 
ground, if a faculty is endeavoring to make the school an eiffective 
member of the social organization of which it is a part. On every hand 
the school of today is criticised because of the innumerable lines of 
work attempted in it. Correlation and coordination were discussed very 
fully ten years ago, but not with the results at which they aimed. The 
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faculty, during the year 'o5-'o6, gave much thought to the question of 
reduction in the number of studies carried by Normal School students, 
without lowering the standard of scholarship and efficiency. It was 
finally decided to meet the difficulties of the situation by the introduc- 
tion of the elective system in all departments of the school. This change 
necessarily precludes the possibility of a student's preparing for the 
certificate of the elementary school along all the lines pursued below 
the high schpol ; that is, if tiie prospective teacher is to have more than 
a smattering of subjects. To insist upon the presentation, in a two- 
years' course, of all subject matters, is to teach unconsciously that study 
ends with graduation from the Normal School. 

Preparing young teachers to present to pupils a small portion of 
every subject is not so likely to lead to a continued development in the 
art of teaching as is helping them to an understanding of the unfolding 
of a few subject matters and of the psychologic approach to the same. 
In accordance with this idea, the work in psychology and education 
will be required, while that in the various subject matters will be, 
within limits elective. 

The Arts. 

During the last year a decided effort has been put forth to make 
cooperative the work in the graphic arts and the constructive arts. It 
was the opinion of many who inspected the exhibit of arts at the St. 
Louis Exposition that the American public schools are lagging behind 
in this particular. It is not difficult to find good teachers of the decora- 
tive arts and good teachers of the manual arts, but to unite in the work 
of the class room the principles underlying these two forms of art is 
most difficult. It is believed that the school is now so equipped in 
respect to these departments that, before the next biennial report is 
published, it will be effective in raising the standard of instruction and 
work in the arts in the public schools of Chicago. 

R. T. Crane Manual Training Course. 

Through the interest and generosity of Mr. R. T. Crane, twenty-five 
scholarships of $300.00 each, paid annually, are offered to young men 
graduates of the R. T. Crane Manual Training High School who take 
in this school a two-years' course in preparation for teaching manual 
training in the elementary schools. The first class entered in Septem- 
ber, 1905. A second class entered at midyear, February, 1906. These 
students recite in English and Education with those young women who 
are preparing for the elementary and kindergarten diplomas. The 
coeducational element has been an advantage to the school intellectually 
and socially. 

The Kindergarten Course. 

. The number of students in the Kindergarten course is not large, there 
being a sense of insecurity as to the future of kindergartens in Chicago. 
This feeling is not warranted by the attitude of the public. There 
might be discussed profitably the possibility and desirability of offering 
a course in kindergarten principles and work as an elective in the ele- 
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mentary teacher's course. This would probably not be approved by 
many instructors in kindergarten colleges, but the suggestion is made 
by teachers who believe that the kindergarten should be an integral 
part of the elementary school. 

D£af-Oral Instruction. 

It is a matter of regret that, notwithstanding the appointment of two 
efficient instruction of the deaf by the oral method — Miss McCowen 
and Miss Bingham — ^and the offer of scholarships, by friends of the 
method, to the amount of $150.00 a year each, tfiere are no students 
preparing to teach the deaf. The cause is probably to be found in the 
advanced requirements for admission. 

Household Arts. 

This department is admirably equipped for work. The number of 
schools, however, in which girls are taught the art of cooking and 
sewing has not kept pace with the number of schools in which boys are 
taught manual training. As a result, this department can easily gradu- 
ate more teachers than the public schools need. There is also work in 
the household arts given to teachers in the Normal Extension classes ; 
hence, teachers desiring to fit themselves to give instruction in either of 
these arts find it possible to continue in their school rooms on salarv 
and gradually prepare to become specialists. Because of these condi- 
tions the Department of Household Arts suspends its work every alter- 
nate year. 

Membership. 

All students are admitted by the Superintendent of Schools. The 
unvarying interest taken by Superintendent Cooley in raising the stand- 
ard of the school has steadily advanced the personnel of the student 
corps; and, today the young men and women . preparing to become 
teachers in Chicago are all of college grade of scholarship. The physi- 
cal examinations taken for admission and graduation have eliminated 
the physically weak ; while gymnastics, hygienic conditions and the life 
of the school have tended to develop a healthy, normal type of college 
student. 

ENROLLMENT. 

1904-5. 19054. 

Normal School— 

OoUefire Department 322 486 

Normal practice 1, 179 1, 214 

Yale practice 1, 042 1, 015 

Graduation- 
College Department 97 162 

The study hall, in which the only desks in the school are placed, has 
a seating capacity of 450. As shown by the above figures, the limit 
of the capacity of the study hall will be reached and probably passed 
in the year 1906-07. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Ella Flagg Young, 

Principal. 



PART II. 

DOCUMENT II. 

REPORTS OF— 

*i. The Illinois School for the Blind. 



2 

3 

4 

5 
6 



The Illinois School for the Deaf. 

The Illinois Soldiers' Orphans' Home §chool. 

The State Training School for Girls. 

The School for Boys in the Illinois State Reformatory. 

The St. Charles School for Boys. 



♦ See Appendix. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 

REFORMATORY. 



PoNTiAC, Illinois, Sept. 28, 1906. 
Hon. Alfred Bayliss, State Superintendent Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir — I beg leave to submit the following report of the common 
schools of the Illinois State Reformatory for the biennial period ending 
June 30, 1906: 

Owing to the transient nature of the population, there is an ever 
changing school enrollment. It is the general policy of the institution 
to assign to school all inmates who have not completed a grammar 
school course either before or after coming here. In the execution 
of this policy, some exceptions are made because of physical, intellec- 
tual, or pronounced moral defects. 

During the year 1905-06 we had enrolled: 



In the first srrade 69 

In the second grrade 97 

In the third srrade 176 

In the fourth srrade 184 



In the filth grade 92 

In the sixth grade 160 

In the eighth grade 86 

Total 854 



The absence of any mention of the seventh grade is due to the fact 
that our seventh and eighth grades are combined, and the scheme of 
alternation suggested by the State course of study, upon which is 
based all the work, is strictly followed. 

The boys are classified according to their ages in three groups. 
First, the very young boys comprising what is commonly known as the 
juvenile department. Second, the junior republic, to which are com- 
mitted all boys between the ages of fourteen and seventeen. Third, 
the oldest group, commonly known as the cell-house boys, because of 
the (quarters which they occupy. The school woric of each of these 
divisions has its own distinctive -features. The schools of the juvenile 
department, and of the junior republic, run the same number of hours 
as do the ordinary public schools of the State, and they pursue the 
same course of study except for the following additions: The juve- 
nile department devotes considerable attention to clay modeling and 
rafiiia work. The boys evince considerable skill in these lines, and it 
is the purpose to add some work in joinery a little later. This school 
is composed of fifty boys and is in charge of one teacher. The boys 
of the junior republic schools, which are three in number, devote 
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two hours each day to work in some branch of the splendid manual 
training school recently established here. The boys go in shifts and 
by means of alternating programs in their common schools avoid 
missing any of the work outlined in the State course. The older, or 
"cell-house boys, who also follow the State course, have shorter 
hours for school work. They devote but a half day to work in the 
common schools and the other half to the trade schools. However, 
this does not mean half of the ordinary school day, for school begins 
at 7 :20 in the morning and closes at 5 :oo in the afternoon, and there 
are six school days in the week. Instead of the ordinary school recess 
the boys are given vigorous physical exercises under a competent 
instructor in calisthenics. 

To offset the few disadvantages that hamper their work, the schools 
have many aids to accelerate the progress of the boy who is disposed 
to do anything in his own behalf. 

An effort, in the main successful, is made to secure well prepared 
teachers^ The superintendent is a normal graduate and the holder 
of a State certificate ; and several of the teachers have had normal train- 
ing, while others have done college work. 

The school rooms are well lighted and ventilated, sanitary condi- 
tions are nearly perfect, and apparatus is abundant. 

No boy is hampered by poverty, or any of the other disadvantages 
that often impede the pupil's progress. All the boys have equal equip- 
ment. Each desk is supplied with the books and school furnishings 
of the grade to which the boy who occupies it belongs, and besides 
this, the boy may have in his cell, or room, a duplicate set for study at 
night. Supplementary readers and other helps are at hand for all 
grades. The teachers are well supplied with school journals. Each 
receives the School News. In addition, the primary teachers get the 
Primary Education. And those of the higher grades get the School 
and Home Education, or the Popular Educator, or both. 

No boy is retarded by the failure of his class to make as rapid pro- 
gress as he is capable of. Promotions are made at any time the work 
of the pupil, or any of them, will warrant. Quite frequently boys who 
entered upon the year's work in sixth grade have received eighth grade 
diplomas at the close. The monthly tests and the central and final 
e!xaminations are all upon questions prepared by C. M. Parker, pub- 
lisher of the State course, arid are based thereon. The number of 
boys receiving eighth grade diplomas for 1905 and 1906 has been 
ninety-three. Several of these boys have since entered high schools 
in various parts of the State and one did work at Booker Washing- 
ton's institute at Tuskeegee. 

During the school year considerable stress is laid upon draw- 
ing and penmanship, with special drill on the writing of letters, both 
business and social. During vacation a summer school is maintained 
for the exclusive study of these branches and the work performed has 
called forth warm praise from visitors here, as well as to earn many 
prizes at the State Fair when placed in competition with similar work 
by other schools. 

M. M. Mallary, 

General Superintendent 
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STATE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 



To the Superintendent: 

The following report for the biennial period, July i, 1904-1906, is 
respectfully submitted : 

Our work has progressed steadily and there is no doubt that every 
girl has profited in a greater or lesser degree, by her training in our 
school. Here we have laid aside all "red tape" and "fads" have no 
place with us. Our purpose is to educate each girl according to her 
ability to acquire an education. We work along practical lines, en- 
deavoring to give each girl a thoro understanding of those subjects 
which will best help her to earn a livelihood and also to broaden her 
views of life, and to instill into her every day living such principles 
as will help her to mould a character of which no true woman can be 
ashamed. 

Many of our girls come to us fifteen to seventeen years old and have 
never been to school. They know absolutely nothing in the line of a 
practical education. Of these many would ordinarily be considered 
incapable of learning, but by patience, infinite patience, sympathy and 
tactful management they acquire power to read and write, also to 
memorize choice selections. Some advance even farther. During 
this period we have had thirty-six of this low-grade of girls, of an 
average age of thirteen years. Others come to us who have been 
thru the eighth grade and have entered high school. These receive 
a thoro review of eighth grade work and we have yet to hear the 
first girl say she is not really glad of this review. Many of our girls, 
who had before coming to us given up their education, have become en- 
thusiastic and determined to continue their studies in high school. 
One is doing excellent work in third year, and another expects to 
enter second year this autumn. Several are taking nurses' training in 
hospitals in Chicago. A number of others are in grade schools in 
cities and towns near us. 

Our course of study is the regular eighth grade course such as is 
pursued in the public schools thruout the State. Besides the more 
practical studies, reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, his- 
tory, physiology, civics and business methods, special attention is 
paid to the study of nature, music and literature. 

The schools are taught by three teachers who have had many years 
experience in the public schools. 
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The music is directed and taught by a thoroly competent and 
enthusiastic instructor. Besides teaching new songs continuously 
thruout the year in the school rooms, she gives special attention 
to the training of a choir, and to the musical part of all entertainments* 
She also gives piano lessons each hour in the day. In connection with 
the music this teacher has charge of the physical culture. This phase 
of our work has not been really satisfactory to us, but we have done 
our best hoping that some time in the future we shall be able to do 
better with a better equipment. 

We were awarded a silver medal at the St. Louis Exposition. Our 
exhibit consisted of map-work in pencil, water colors and pulp, com- 
position, arithmetic and geography work, physiology, water color 
and pen and ink sketches, and clay modeling. There were also speci- 
mens of hand sewing, knitting, crocheting, embroidery, bead work, 
fancy hem-stitching and drawn work. 

We have had under our care and instruction this period 434 girls, 
each teacher having charge of iii to 178 girls. 

We have again outgrown the capacity of our school rooms and 
have used the chapel as a school room. Next year we hope to begin 
the work with five school rooms and five teachers, also a new chapel. 

The girls enjoy reading books from a well selected library of over 
1,100 volumes, and show much enthusiasm in taking part in and 
making a success the large number of entertainments by means of 
which we celebrate every national holiday and other special days. 
These supply subjects of thought which are uplifting and ennobling 
in every particular. By these and other means we endeavor to pro- 
mote patriotism, morality and upbuilding of characer which is our 
aim thruout the work. 

Charlotte Dye^ 

Principal. 
Geneva, Illinois, September 8, 1906. 
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THE ST. CHARLES SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 



The history of the St. Charles School for Boys, the purpose for 
which it was established, and a general description of the buildings 
are all given in the First Biennial Report of the school. Every tax- 
payer would do well to read the same. 

The school was founded for the express purpose of taking care of 
delinquent boys between the ages of ten and seventeen. Every boy is sent 
to this school by finding of the juvenile court for an indefinite period, 
which depends upon Ae boy's conduct. The present rule provides 
that the minimum length of time shall be sixteen months. 

The boys are below the average in scholastic attainments, but gen- 
erally speaking not in ability as they are the products of neglected 
opportunities. 

There are five cottages occupied by the boys and three more cottages 
in process of construction each having accommodations for forty 
(40) boys and presided over by a man and his wife. 

We attempt to carry out home life as far as circumstances permit. 
The boys do all the work in and about the cottages under the super- 
vision of an employe. They go to school one-half a day and work on 
the farm and in the shops, garden, laundry, dairy, etc., the other half 
day. The length of the school year, which is twelve months, together 
with the fund of general knowledge possessed by the boys enables 
them to make rapid progress. We can not work out, neither is it de- 
sirable, the careful gradation to be found in the city schools, owing 
to the constant change in our population. 

The farm consists of about 1,000 acres of very fertile land lyine 
two and one-half miles directly west of the city of St. Charles. With 
the exception of sixty acres of woodlands the entire farm is under 
cultivation. There is a farm superintendent, two other farm hands, 
who, with the boys' assistance do all the farm work. The summer 
time affords ample work for the boys while the winter season has its 
lack of employment. The industrial building now in process of erec- 
tion will greatly overcome this. 

We aim, however, to make a strong feature of the agricultural side 
of life, as we believe the country will be the means of saving many of 
the boys from a life of vice and crime. 

We are greatly in need of a gymnasium, hospital and administration 
building, all of which are conducive to the best interests of the boy. 
They are keen and alert, their surroundings have inured them to hard- 
ships enduring, that has taken a man many years to acquire. Most of 
them are selfish and covetous by nature, tfoth chracteristics hard to 
overcome. Some of the boys seem to recognize the better side of life 
and yield to the training and advice offered, while, othfsrs absorb none 
nor improve under the instruction given. ^ 
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The majority of people do not realize the problem involved in hand- 
Ung boys. The prevailing idea seems to be that anyone can do the 
work. The real fact is, we need high class employes, for the success of 
the school depends largely upon the grade of our help who must be ac- 
tive, wide-awake and have high mental and moral ideas. 

The school was formally opened on the 6th day of July, 1905, by 
appropriate exercises although the first two boys were received De- 
cember 15, 1904, from Chicago, and before the close of the month 
forty-one (41) more were received from the same city, many of 
them having been inmates of Feehansville, John Worthy and Parental 
school before coming here. 

We made an attempt to limit each county to its proper quota, but 
owing to the newness of things and the unfamiliarity of the people 
with the school, many counties had no representatives and others were 
vigorously asking for admission, so that the quota idea was not ad- 
hered to very closely. Now the people of the State generally are be- 
ginning to get acquainted somewhat with the school and its purpose 
so that fifty-four (54) counties out of one hundred and two (102) 
are represented and several others will be as soon as the other cot- 
tages are completed. 

Up to June 80, 1906, Iwys received 291 

Number now paroled 17 

Number discharged by the Court 16 

Number transferred to other institutions 10 

Number temporarily absent 11 

Present enrollment 247 

Total * 291 

We have five cottages that are designed to accommodate forty each, 
thus giving accommodation for 200 boys. In addition to this we have 
fitted up one of our old farm houses so that we can accommodate 
nineteen, thus making room for a total of 219 boys, so that the num- 
ber in excess of our accommodations at present is twenty-eight. 

Above the dining room in each cottage is an attic that was originally 
designed for a dressing room for the boys and is used for that purpose 
now, but owing to the crowded conditions we are obliged to use part 
of this space for beds much to the annoyance and discomfort to both 
the boys and employes. These attic dormitories are poorly lighted 
and ventilated and they were never intended to be used for a sleeping 
room. 

The three new cottages now in process of construction and which 
will probably be completed and ready for occupancy about November 
15th will relieve the congestion for a time, but if I read the signs 
right they will be filled to their full capacity before January i, 1907. 

The people, the judges, the probation officers, the truant officers 
and the Home Finding Association are all informing themselves about 
the St. Charles School for Boys, and are asking us every day to take 
boys. We would be glad to do so, but our common sense and judg- 
ment tells us we must give a negative answer. We realize that chil- 
dren must be taken care of and it must be done in a manner approach- 
ing propriety as a limit if we hope for the best results. 

C. W. Hart, 

St. Charles, Illinois, Sept. 7, 1906. Superintendent 
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ILUNOIS COLLEGE. 



History and Organization. 

Illinois College, the first institution in the State to graduate a col- 
legiate class, was founded in 1829 through the happy combination of 
two independent forces. One force, inspired by the missionary zeal of 
Rev. John M. Ellis of the Presbyterian church, was composed largely 
of residents of Jacksonville who were eager to give the youth of their 
State a liberal education. The other, an eastern organization known as 
the "Yale Band," consisted of seven men from Yale College who had 
pledged themselves to the cause of Christian education in the home 
mission fields of the growing west. 

As early as 1827 an attempt had been made to establish a college at 
some point within five miles of Jacksonville; in 1828 the outline of a 
plan was prepared, in which certain prominent citizens of Morgan, 
Greene, Bond, Montgomery, Sangamon and Madison cotmties agreed 
that if proper support were given, they would do everything possible 
"to build an institution worthy the patronage of an enlightened and free 
people, and to secure the accomplishment of our best wishes for the 
education of our youth, the hope and glory of the land." In 1829 the 
"Yale Band," composed of Theron Baldwin, John F. Brooks, Mason 
Grosvenor, Elisha Jenney, William Kirby, Julian M. Sturtevant and 
Asa Turner, brought with them to the west, not only Christian zeal 
and cultivated talents, but also contributions made by friends in the 
east amounting to $10,000.00, with which to start the enterprise. 

Before the close of 1829 a complete organization of Illinois College 
had been perfected; Beecher Hall, the oldest college building in the 
State, had been erected, and the first instructor, Julian M. Sturtevant, 
had entered upon his duties. In December, 1830, Rev. Edward Beecher, 
an elder brother of Henry Ward Beecher, was called to the presidency. 
He gave up his large church on Boston Common, and for fifteen years 
did splendid service in developing the resources and in strengthening 
the foundations of the new institution. 

Fear of a theological bias in education made it impossible at first to 
obtain a charter from the Legislature, so that it was not till 1835 that 
the college succeeded in gaining legal recognition. In this year the 
first class was graduated with Richard Yates, the War Governor of 
Illinois and afterwards United States Senator, among its members. 
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On January i, 1903, the Jacksonville Female Academy, a Presby- 
terian school founded in 1830, and the Illinois Conservatory of Music, 
founded in 1871, were merged with Illinois College, it being agreed 
that the college and its preparatory department should become coeduca- 
tional and that a majority of its board of trustees should be Presby- 
terian. 

The administration of the institution is vested in the board of trus- 
tees. The direction of the college work is vested in the faculty, who 
determine the requirements for admission to the college, the standard 
of excellence, subjects and the methods of study. They have the power 
to make such rules as may be deemed best for the welfare of the stu- 
dents. 

It is the aim of Illinois College to provide for young men and young 
women a liberal education of a high standard in the midst of a Chris- 
tian atmosphere. The courses of instruction are so arranged as to give 
the best preparation for professional study and for active life, and afford 
the broadest general culture. The instructors are specialists in their 
various departments, and the class rooms and laboratories are supplied 
with good appliances for illustration and experiment. The wide range 
of elective studies enables students to carry their work in any chosen 
department to a high degree of excellence, while the system of major 
subjects prevents wasteful scattering of efforts. 

The college plant consists of a beautiful campus of twenty acres 'and 
ten buildings, all in excellent condition. Among these buildings is the 
famous Beecher Hall, the oldest college building west of the Ohio. 
There were registered in all departments of the college last year 
(1905-06) 301 different students. This, compared with 206, the total 
enrollment of the previous year, shows an increase of ninety-five stu- 
dents. The college was fortunate enough to be included among the 
institutions to which Mr. Carnegie has promised financial aid. Last 
spring this gentleman promised the institution $50,000.00, if a like 
amount of new endowment is raised. The board of trustees is at 
work at present to raise, not only the $50,000.00 required by Mr. Car- 
negie's promise, but an additional $50,000.00. The present president 
of the institution is Mr. Charles H. Rammelkamp, who was elected to 
the presidency in the spring of 1905. Mr. Rammelkamp is a graduate 
oi Cornell University, and served on the faculty of that institution and 
on the faculty of Stanford University before coming to Illinois College. 
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THE ILUNOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 



The idea of the Illinois Woman's College, located at Jacksonville, 
Illinois, originated with Rev. Dr. Peter Akers in 1845. He petitioned 
the Illinois conference to appoint trustees, which they did in 1846. In 
1847 the school was chartered as the Illinois Conference Female Acad- 
emy. In 1 85 1 the name was changed to Illinois Female Academy. In 
1863 a new charter was secured and the name was changed to the 
Illinois Female College. In March, 1899, at the urgent request of a 
large majority of the alumnae, the name was again changed, and this 
time to the Illinois Woman's College. 

The college has had seven presidents : 

1. Rev. James T. Jaquess, D.D., was the first president, serving 
from 1848 to 1855. This was a time of laying foundations, and most 
successfully did the doctor accomplish this work. 

2. Rev. Reuben Andrus, D.D., was the second, and he served but 
one year, from 1855 to 1856. 

3. Rev. A. S. McCoy, A.M., was president from 1856 to '58, ad- 
vancing the interests of the college and securing a large attendance. 

4. Rev. Charles Adams, D.D., was president from 1858 to '68. In 
1862 the college was burned. A new building was at once erected, and 
in spite of troublous war times, the college was again established on a 
firm foundation. 

5. Rev. William H. DeMotte, LL.D., was president from 1868 to 
'75. By changes in the course of study and by wisdom and vigor in 

feneral administration he brought the college successfully through two 
res which occurred in these years. 

6. Rev. W. F. Short, D.D., was president from 1875 to '93. For 
eighteen years he guided the affairs of the college wisely and efficiently. 

7. Rev. Joseph R. Harker, Ph.D., present incumbent, was elected 
president in 1893. During the thirteen years of his presidency the 
growth of the college has been marvelous. The attendance has in- 
creased from less than 100 to more than 300 young women. The fac- 
ulty has increased from ten to twenty-five. The grounds have been 
more than doubled, three large additions having been made to the build- 
ing. The whole building has been refurnished and thoroughly equipped, 
making it fully equal to the best schools in the country in elegance and 
convenience of furnishing and in completeness of equipment. In 1904 

-7 p 
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a new power house and steam laundry was erected. In 1906 a gen- 
erous gift from Mr. Carnegie, and smaller gifts from many interested 
friends, made possible the erection of a $50,000.00 buildin|^. This is 
five stories high, of pressed brick and stone, and a great addition to the 
campus. It contains the studios and practice rooms of the Departments 
of Music, of Art and of Elocution, and also the recently added De- 
partment of Home Economics. In the near future a large new gym- 
nasium is to be added. 

The growth and prosperity of the college is a source of pride to all 
its friends. In all these departments it is doing a hieh grade of work 
and each year attracting an increased attendance. Its graduates now 
number over 800, and many thousands of women now living in every 
part of the country have received here a partial education which has 
enabled them more fully to do their share of the world's work. 

With a foundation so well laid in the past; with hundreds of inter- 
ested alumnae and thousands of interested friends ; with so remarkable 
a progress in the present, together with the fact that this is the only 
college of the Methodist church for women exclusively — from Penn- 
sylvania to California — ^these all combine to give promise of a great 
future for the Woman's College. With wise and careful management 
and with hearty cooperation and courageous planning, there is no reason 
why in a few years the Illinois Woman's College should not equal the 
great colleges for women now found only in the eastern states. 
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CARTHAGE COLLEGE 



Carthage College was founded in 1870 by representative citizens of 
Carthage, Illinois, and special commissioners appointed for the purpose 
by the English Evangelical Lutheran Synods of Illinois and Iowa, un- 
der whose direction the first President, D. L. Tressler, Ph.D., was 
elected, and the main building was constructed and dedicated. The first 
class was graduated in 1875. After the death of President Tressler in 
1880, the stock of the institution was transferred to the synods inter- 
ested, and the college is now controlled by the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synods of Northern Illinois, of Central Illinois, of Southern Illinois, of 
Iowa and the Wartburg Synod, by whom also the trustees are nomin- 
ated. Upon the board of trustees, in addition to the representatives 
from these synods, there are three from Hancock county and one from 
the Alumni Association, all elected by the stockholders appointed by 
the synods. The institution is thus conducted imder the auspices of 
the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran church in the United 
States of America, and has been assisted financially for the last thirteen 
years by the Board of Education in the increase of the endownment 
fund and by direct contributions toward the current expenses. 

The campus comprises about eighteen acres pi improved and tim- 
bered grounds, situated in the northeast portion of the city, about eight 
blocks from the public square and slightly elevated above the rest of 
the town. The main building is a large brick structure of three stories 
and basement. It has been improved and beautified recently at an ex- 
pense of several thousand dollars, is furnished with modern conven- 
iences and is in all respects both attractive and well adapted to the 
work of the institution. In addition to the large, well lighted recitation 
rooms and laboratories, are to be found the college chapel, the Chris- 
tian Association chapel, the library and reading room and the literary 
society halls. Denhart Hall, situated on the west side of the campus, is 
a beautiful two-story brick cottage, with basement, capable of accom- 
modating thirty students. It is heated by steam and is furnished with 
lavatories and baths. The dining hall and refectory are located in the 
basement, while a double parlor and music room add to its social at- 
tractiveness. A handsome and well equipped brick gymnasium, 43x91 
feet, has been erected during the present year at a cost of $12,000.00 
and is now being used by the classes in physical culture. The laborator- 
ies of the college furnish all that is essential for successful laboratory 
work in the usual undergraduate courses. The biological laboratory is 
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equipped with compound microscopes, microtomes, baths, aquaria and 
such other apparatus, glassware and reagents as are needed in the 
study of the morphology and histology of plants and animals. The 
laboratory has been fitted up with students' desks, drawers and lockers 
and with cabinets to accommodate our various collections in natural 
history, geology and mineralogy. 

The chemical laboratory is furnished with individual desks and lock- 
ers to accommodate twenty-four students and is provided with all the 
apparatus, glassware and reagents needed for experimental work in 
general chemistry. The physical laboratory is a large, well lighted 
room, fitted with tables for individual work, water supply and all neces- 
sary apparatus, chaslyn balances, barometer, etc. Large additions have 
been made to the equipment of the laboratories during the present year. 
The college library contains more than 6,000 volumes and several thou- 
sand pamphlets. The collection is classified according to the Dewey 
decimal system and is furnished with complete card catalogues of 
authors and subjects. During the past three years new books to the 
value of more than $2,000.00 have been added to the collection, thus 
making it doubly serviceable in all departments. The two literary 
societies have good collections of books, to which standard works are 
being added annually. Each society has invested funds, the interest of 
which is used for library purposes. Both societies have placed their 
collections in the college library, thus making the books more easily 
accessible to members. The public library of Carthage, containing 
several thousand volumes, is open to students, while the private libra- 
ries of the members of the faculty are also accessible for study upon 
special topics. 

Two societies, Galileo, organized in 1870, and Cicero, organized a 
year later, are sustained in connection with the college. The literary 
societies of the college publish a monthly journal. The Collegian, which 
is edited by a staff of editors chosen from the societies. Competent 
physical directors are provided for both men and women and regular 
gymnasium work under their direction is required of all students in 
the college and academy. Foot ball, base ball, basket ball and track 
teams are organized each season and contests with neighboring schools 
are held. 

The tone of the institution has been positively religious from the be- 
ginning. Students are required to attend daily chapel service and at 
least one service on Sunday. The study of the Bible and of Bible his- 
tory is a part of the required courses, and Bible classes are also con- 
ducted under the direction of the students themselves. A marked fea- 
ture of the religious life of the institution is the intimate relation 
existing between the students and the local congregations. The Young 
Men's Christian Association, which was organized in 1881, has exerted 
a marked influence upon the life and character of the students during 
the years since. Prayer meetings are held on each Tuesday evening. 
The Young Women's Christian Association also has a flourishing or- 
ganization, which holds a service every Monday evening and which has 
elicited very cordial support from the young women of the college, both 
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students and instructors. Devotional Bible study and missionary classes 
have been conducted bv both associations. Each association sends dele- 
gates every summer to the Geneva conference of college students. 

The regular departments of the institution consist of the College, the 
Academy and the Business College. In addition to these there are 
special departments of music, art, elocution and physical culture. The 
College offers courses leading to the usual bachelors' degrees and pre- 
pares for technical or professional study in the university. The Acad- 
emy offers four-year courses in secondary education, corresponding to 
the best high schools and preparatory schools in the west, and prepares 
for any college or for life. The Business College offers courses in 
bookkeeping and business practice, stenography and typewriting and all 
other branches necessary for thorough equipment for business. The 
Summer Normal School of six weeks is especially intended for teach- 
ers wishing to prepare for the midsummer county examinations. A 
special opportunity to aid materially in the strengthening and extension 
of the college's work is now presented through the liberal offer made by 
Mr. Henry Denhart, a members of the board of trustees. He has 
agreed to pay $100,000.00 into the endowment fund of the college at 
the commencement of 1908, provided that friends of the institution 
contribute meanwhile an equal amount for the same purpose. On 
March 26, 1906, Mr. Andrew Carnegie agreed to pay the sum of 
$20,000.00 for the erection of a Science building, whenever the canvass 
for the above named endowment fund shall be completed. The board 
of trustees have appointed a special committee to formulate plans for 
the collection of the amount still needed to complete the fund; and 
energetic efforts will be made during the coming year toward meeting 
the conditions of both Mr. Denhart's and Mr. Carnegie's offers. 
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THE JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY. 



This prosperous institution of learning is the culmination of efforts 
begun in Illinois as early as 1849 for the purpose of establishing sec- 
ondary and higher schools under the care of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian church. Lincoln University, at Lincoln, 1865-1901, was the first 
college offering full collegiate courses. It was organized under the 
auspices of the three Synods of Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, and exer- 
cised a wholesome influence for good throughout the borders of these 
three synods. Early in 1900 Mr. James Millikin of Decatur, Illinois, 
offered $200,000.00 and site for the establishment of a college in that 
city, provided the above named synods and the citizens of Decatur 
would raise a similar amount of money. The conditions were met in 
the following January, the movement having been greatly stimulated 
by promises of more generous gifts from Mr. Millikin. 

After considerable negotiation between the friends of Lincoln Uni- 
versity and of the proposed college, it was agreed that the former should 
surrender its name and charter to The James Millikin University and 
become, along with the Decatur College and Industrial School, a con- 
stituent college of the same. 

The first group of four buildings at Decatur were dedicated on June 
Af 1903, President Roosevelt making the dedicatory address. They are 
furnished and equipped with apparatus and machinery of the very 
latest and most approved type. Few college buildings are so com- 
modious and so attractive throughout as these. 

The income from the endowment fund, from the tuition and from the 
additional provisions by Mr. Millikin places the institution on a sound 
financial footing and enables it to offer its patrons unusually fine facili- 
ties for the pursuit of the various courses namedjjelow. 

The attendance for the opening year at Decatur was surprisingly 
large, aggregating 712 in all departments. For 1905 it was 764 and 
for 1905-06 the total was 763. Twenty-five different states and nearly 
200 different towns and cities were represented in the above. The most 
gratifying feature of the enrollment has been the increasingly large 
number of advanced students. The graduating classes for the three 
years have been respectively three, ten and thirteen. The incoming 
senior class for 1907 numbers forty-five. 

The College has organized the Schools of Liberal Arts, Engineer- 
ing, Domestic Economy, Commerce and Finance, Music, Fine and 
Applied Arts, Pedagogy and Library Science, each offering excellent 
courses and a variety of electives. 
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The preparatoiy uepartment offers instruction in the usual prepara- 
tory subjects, in wood working, wood turning, forging, foundry work, 
carpentry and joinery, electrical construction, drawing, domestic sci- 
ence, domestic art, stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, accounting 
and subjects generally included in the courses of study of the best 
manual training and industrial schools. Apprenticeship courses in 
certain mechanical trades are also offered. 

The faculty has been selected with great care, and teachers of supe- 
rior scholarship and of successful experience man all of the depart- 
ments. The record already made is a strong guaranty of the future. 
A. R. Taylor, Ph.D., LL.D., has been the president since the organiza- 
tion of the University. 

Lincoln College, at Lincoln, continues to offer courses in the liberal 
arts, in fine arts and in music. With the beginning of the current year 
a course in domestic science is also offered. J. H. McMurray, A.M., 
President. The statistics of both colleges are given in the general 
summary. 
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BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, PEORIA. 



Bradley Polytechnic Institute was founded by Mrs. Lydia Bradley 
in memory of her deceased husband and children. She has endowed 
it with her entire fortune, about $2,500,000.00, thus making her's one 
of the most notable gifts to education in our country. The founder is 
still living (Sept. i, 1906). She is still physically vigorous and in 
perfect possession of her naturally strong mental powers, although she 
has recently passed her 90th birthday. 

The work of the school began in the fall of 1897. It is, therefore, 
now beginning its decennial year. The institute buildings are situated 
upon a campus of about twenty acres, at the western edge of the city 
of Peoria. At one end of the campus is a station of the United States 
Weather Bureau Service. The government official in charge of this 
station assists in the class work of the institute in cc^rtain courses. 

Mrs. Bradley has no patience with idleness. She regards all kinds of 
toil as honorable, and wished the school which she has founded to 
teach, among other things, the honor and dignity of work. Thus, 
while the institute offers full and thorough instruction along the lines 
usually found in the high school and the earlier years of the college, it 
also gives special prominence to Manual Training and Domestic 
EconoTii> and to courses in Engineering and Mechanic Arts. The 
school is coeducational, and for the year just passed (1905-06) 602 
students were in attendance. The work of the institute has two main 
divisions : 

I. The School of Arts and Sciences, which occupies Bradley Hall. 
In this school courses are offered lasting through six years ; four years 
corresponding to the high school and two years to the college (fresh- 
man and sophomore). Thus, a graduate from the institute may, by 
two years' additional work in some college or university, complete his 
course in science or engineerinpf or literature and secure a correspond- 
ing degree. Students are admitted from the grammar schools or with 
advanced standing from high schools. Instruction is offered in ten 
departments: Biology, Chemistry, Domestic Economy, English, Ger- 
man and French, History, Latin and Greek, Manual Arts (including 
Drawing) , Mathematics, Physics. Every department is thoroughly 
equipped and under the charge of well trained and experienced teachers. 
The student pursues one of the following groups of studies : Science, 
Engineering, Classics, Literature, Mechanic Arts. In each case the 
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title indicates the character of the group. The Mechanic Art group 
may require special mention. It is designed for those who wish to 
secure a rapid but thorough preparation for immediate employment 
in some form of industry. Accordingly the group contains a minimum 
of culture studies and a maximum of Shop and Applied Science. It 
may be made to last for two, four or six years, at the option of the 
student. The institute is notably well equipped for work in Manual 
Training and Domestic Science, and a great variety of courses are 
offered. Teachers are trained in these subjects. 

A Summer School, lasting five weeks, is held every summer. It is 
devoted exclusively to those interested in Manual Training and Domes- 
tic Science. With a single exception, the faculty is selected from the 
teachers of the institute, and its advantages are enjoyed each year by a 
large number gathered from many states. They are, as a rule, teach- 
ers of Manual Training or Domestic Science. In our Summer School 
last year sixteen states were represented and some came .from Canada. 
Many of these were college graduates or possessed normal diplomas. 

The institute is undenominational, but is thoroughly Christian in its 
teaching and influence. A chapel service is held daily. This is de- 
signed especially to afford an opportunity for ethical instruction. The 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. do an excellent work in the institute. 
The numerous voluntary organizations (Engineering Club, Arts and 
Crafts Club, Historical Society, English Club, Musical Organizations, 
Debating Clubs and the like) do a work which cannot be so well done 
in formal class instruction. Athletics are under the direct control of a 
board, composed of faculty and student representatives in equal num- 
bers. Various forms of athletics are encouraged, and thus far the 
institute has been kept free from the evils which are so likely to attend 
this department of school activity. Military drill has been recently 
introduced. It is voluntary, but has been entered into with great 
enthusiasm. 

2. The Horological Department, This department occupies an 
entire building and gives instruction in Watchmaking, Jewelry, Engrav- 
ing and Optics. It fits the student in a few months for one of the most 
attractive and remunerative trades. It is open the entire year and stu- 
dents may enter at any time. Instruction is individual, except in optics, 
where classes are formed every three months. Each student advances 
as rapidly as his own ability and faithfulness render it possible. The 
lower floor of the Horological building is devoted to woiic in jewelry 
and contains the drawing rooms. On the floor above are the offices 
and the room for elementary watchwork. The upper floor contains 
the lecture room and the room for engraving and finishing in watch- 
work. The instructors devote their entire time to teaching, passing 
from one student to another as each may need help, or themselves offer- 
ing a practical demonstration.. Thus, the student gains in a short time 
knowledge and skill which it would take him years to acquire under 
the former wasteful apprentice system. There are usually about lOO 
students in attendance in this department. They come from every sec- 
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tion of our country and even from foreign lands. During the past 
year 136 students have been in attendance. Thirty have come from 
Illinois and 106 from other states, representing thirty-two different 
states, from Maine to California, from North Dakota to Texas. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS' LETTERS. 



BOONB CX)UNTY. 

In compliance with your suggestion of recent date I herewith respect- 
fully submit the following: 

The most notable progress, so far as the patrons and school boards are 
concerned, is a demand for teachers who have had some professional 
preparation. School houses and grounds are receiving more attention 
than formerly. There is still a chance for improvement. School libraries 
have increased until there are but two or three schools without some sort 
of a library. Trees have been planted and I shall be able to report but one 
without trees. 

The State course of study is followed by every ungraded school in the 
county. Examinations, based on the course of study, are sent out each 
month by the county superintendent. Considerable attention is given to 
the study of the early history of each school district, also of the town and 
county. Graduating exercises were held in several schools where the 
pupils had finished the eighth grade. The patrons enjoy these exercises 
and take great pride in them. One of the difficulties in following the 
course of study is: That some of the schools are in session but seven 
months while others have nine. This we hope will soon be overcome. 
The subject of agriculture has received considerable attention. The most 
notable result of this is in the condition of the school grounds. One other 
condition follows. The pupils and teacher have learned that a fence 
around the school grounds is a necessity. I can see a marked improvement 
in the work of our teachers. There are several reasons for this. One im- 
portant factor is we are so near the DeKalb normal. I will not state 
just what we intend to do next year, but I expect results. 

Wishing you Gk>dspeed in your school work, I am, 

J. G. LuoAS, 
County Superintendent. 

CHAMPAIGN COUNTY. 

When the present incumbent became county superintendent the schools 
were well organized and graded and were doing very efficient work. The 
object for the past four years has been to maintain the organization 
already established, to make such changes as educational advancement de- 
manded and to give all aid possible to the teachers and pupils. 

There are too many small schools in which enthusiasm is at a very low 
ebb. The child has no classmates and in some instances no schoolmates. 
The pupil is left to plod along by himself, in many instances with an in- 
efficient and indifferent teacher. 

The qualifications of teachers are not nearly equal to the demand. The 
teachers fail to realize that directors are willing to pay a good salary to the 
teacher who has the ability and enthusiasm to secure results from school 
work. Many a school board is paying $45.00 per month that would gladly 
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pay $60.00, but they have been unable to secure the kind of a teacher that 
they know they need, so they must be satisfied with such teachers as pre- 
sent themeslves. However, many of our teachers, in fact a large majority, 
have caught the spirit of the times and are advancing educationally in 
proportion to the demands of the public. In the last two years wages 
have made an average increase of $10.00 per month. The highest salary 
paid in a country school is $70.00. There are two schools paying $65.00, a 
few paying $60.00 and a goodly number paying from $50.00 to $68.00. 

For three years our schools have been using the perfect attendance cer- 
tificate. Great interest has been shown by the children. Many days of 
school attendance have been gained. The work has reached a greater state 
of perfection as a result of losing no time in the month or year. The most 
important results have been obtained by cultivating habits of punctuality 
and promptness in the children. 

Our course of study is definitely outlined from the primary through the 
eight grades and through the four years of high school worl(. The eight 
grades are carried in all schools. Two years of the high school work are 
done in many of the country schools and in all two and three room schools. 
All four years of high school work are taught in all schools of four rooms 
or more. Many pupils take the first and second year's high school work 
in the rural schools and take the third and fourth years in some village 
school, many of which are conveniently located. Such a pupil took first 
place in the University scholarship examination held June 3, 1906. Last 
year more than 100 pupils were enrolled in the ninth and tenth years in 
the rural schools of Champaign county. Almost as many pupils were 
pasring tuition in the neighboring high schools, taking the eleventh and 
twelfth years' work. 

A healthy school spirit prevails in most communities, but in some dis- 
tricts the school spirit is at a very low ebb. The lack of school spirit is 
caused in some cases by poor teaching; in others by too much frivolity, and 
in others by indifference. In all cases the difficulty must be overcome by 
the resourcefulness of a real teacher. 

Uniform text books are in use throughout the county. Monthly ex- 
amination questions are sent out every month for all twelve years* work 
by the county superintendent. Both central and final examinations are 
held each year under the personal supervision of the superintendent. It 
takes thirty days to hold the centrals. Usually about 1,200 pupils write 
the central examinations. About 550 write the final examination. Much 
very excellent work is done at these examinations. 

An institute of two weeks is held each summer. The attendance last 
year was 310. A monthly Teachers' Association is held each school month 
of the year. Last year a two days' session was held in October. 

There are many excellent school buildings and many of them are kept 
in excellent condition. A few, however, are in wretched condition from 
every point of view. They need paint and paper and a little repairing. 

What can be done to increase the efficiency of the schools of Champaign 
county? 

1. Dispense with the small school. Consolidate. 

2. Having fewer schools we may dispense with the poorer teachers and 
retain the better ones. Demand more thorough preparation and greater 
ability on the part of the teacher. 

8. Pay better wages so as to attract and retain men and women of spirit, 
learning, judgment and enthusiasm. 

4. Maintain the organization of all the schools so as to have a unity 
of purpose in all our work. Chas. H. Watts. 

County Superintendent of Schools. 

CHRISTIAN COUNTY. 

Repobt of Wobk in Chbistian County fbom 1902-1906. 

During the past four years, through the support of the teachers and the 
hearty c5operation of patrons and school directors, there have been many 
improvements that the people of the county liiay be proud of. 
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School Houses. 

Eleven new school buildings have been erected, nine of which are in the 
country districts and three are four-room buildings. One three-room build- 
ing has been completely remodeled and one building has a four room addition, 
making it an eight-room house. 

Unsanitary houses have been improved until now only twenty-five of the 
one hundred fifty-one in the county need to be replaced. 

Seventy-six school yards have had trees and shrubs planted so that now 
only twelve are destitute of trees. 

Forty-eight libraries have been added, leaving but sixteen schools with- 
out one. 

AOBICULTUBE. 

The study of agriculture has been introduced in all of the rural and village 
schools, two educational excursions have been made, to the agricultural 
college at Urbana. Five hundred different boys and girls, men and women 
have had their interest in this subject aroused. 

For three years the Boys' Corn Contest Club has taken a part in the 
Farmers' Institute and last year eight young men attended the corn school 
at the agricultural college. 

GiBLs' Sewing Ck)iTTEST. 

A Girls' Contest Club of about five hundred members was organized last 
fall. Teachers were asked to encourage, direct or assist the girls in their 
work and as a result one hundred sixty girls completed creditable exhibits 
of their work. Prizes were awarded and to each girl who sent in a complete 
exhibit, a simple little club pin was presented. As a result, the girls are 
more eager than ever for a continuance of the work. Mothers are interested 
and fathers acquiesce when they learn that the girls can do this work 
and still learn to read, write and cipher. The work was exhibited at the State 
Fair and the Farmers' Institute. 

Professional Interest Among Teachers. 

Of the 250 teachers employed in the county, 230 were enrolled in the sum- 
mer institute, 200 are members of the Illinois State Reading Circle, and 107 
have had training beyond the elementary school. In 1902 only thirty-four 
teachers had had normal or university training. 

Salaries, too, have gradually advanced. In 1902 the average salary for men 
was $58.38; in 1904 it was $66.63. In 1902 the average salary of women was 
$40.66; in 1904 it was $48.02. 

From these figures we may conclude that the people appreciate the im- 
proved work of the teachers and are willing to make it worth while for 
teachers to make better preparation for their work. 

Anna Lois Babbre, 
County Superintendent. 

CLAY COUNTY. 

I shall make you a brief report of the schools of Clay county. 

We are following closely the State course of study. We held six uniform 
monthly examinations making reports in the county superintendent's office. 

We held our 7th and 8th grade examination. One hundred thirty-nine passed 
in the seventh and 85 in the eighth central, and 25 passed in the final held the 
second Saturday in May, 13 scholarships being granted. We have a County 
Teachers' Association, and 90 per cent of the teachers belong. 

There were 90 professional interest certificates issued this year showing 
that 90 had attended the annual institute, and all teachers' meetings and local 
meetings, and had done the Teachers' Reading Circle work, performed all 
duties when placed on the programs and shown themselves to be profession- 
ally interested. 
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Wages are increasing. Most of our better rural schools are offering $40.00, 
and the graded schools are holding their teachers over where they can kt 
Increased wages. 

D. W. DiLLMAN, 

County Buperintendent. 

CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

In 1904 we had to select 46 new teachers; in 1905 there were 41 dropped 
from our list, and this year there will be about 50 who will either quit the 
profession or change to other fields of work. 

Last year we received 55 fair reports from which we gave concentrated re- 
port, but this year we get 94 reports from winter term and 46 from spring 
term, and from these we are able to get a fuller and better report 

From the 94 reports we learn these schools contain 2403 volumes in librar- 
ies, valued at $1,645; that 702 volumes, valued at $386.85 were added this 
year; that 4,853 monthly certificates, 637 large certificates, and 61 diplomas 
of honor were issued; also 549 small library certificates given for reading and 
reviewing a good book, and t>8 large certificates given for reading and re- 
viewing five books were issued; that there were 60 pupils from rural schools 
away at college; that there were 294 cases of corporal punishment; there were 
185 visits received from school officers, and 461 visits received from patrons of 
our schools; 6 buildings were reroofed; 3 had windows screened; 13 houses 
were painted; 7 new slate blackboards were added; 3 new fioors were laid; 
4 new houses completed; 1 added new furniture; 5 globes purchased; 4 
library cases purchased; 2 large bells added; 7 grounds had trees planted 
(one school setting 40 trees) ; 2 wells dug; one well curb added; 5 unabridged 
dictionaries purchased; 2 dictionary holders; 11 new coal houses added; 3 
purchased maps; 1 new ceiling; 1 new fine; 3 stoves; 3 charts added; 6 new 
porches built; 1 laid concrete walks; 1 put in gas equipment; 2 added new 
doors; 13 new closets built; 2 constructed new fence; IL rooms were papered; 
2 graded ground; 2 purchased new window shades; 4 new pumps added; 1 
new windows; 1 shelving and hooks; 1 enlarged play ground; 1 constructed 
permanent flower, beds; 1 new hall built; 1 pruned trees; 6 purchased appar- 
atus for primary work; 1 repaired walks; 7 had grounds cleaned. 

From the 46 spring schools we learn that, a pump, door, globe, dictionary 
and recitation seats were added, and one well cleaned; also 4 rooms were 
decorated; 11 rooms had windows and wood-work washed; 9 had floors 
scrubbed; 7 made flower beds; 23 observed Arbor day and planted trees. 

We further learn that the 46 schools had 1,290 pupils enrolled, the lowest 9 
and highest 57 enrolled; there were 1,763 cases of tardiness; 617 small at- 
tendance certificates issued; 102 large certificates; 65 cases of corporal pun- 
ishment; 102 visits from patrons, and 42 visits from school officers. 

The schools received besides the articles named over 100 excellent U. S. 
maps; 100 State maps and 134 metric charts. 

By combining the reports from winter and spring terms we find that 
5,472 small attendance certificates and 759 large ones were issued; that there 
were 359 cases of corporal punishment; visits were received from 227 school 
officers, and visits from 563 patrons; also trees were set in 30 school yards. 

By combining reports for past two years we find 6 new school buildings; 24 
coal houses; 37 closets; trees added to 37 grounds; 21 stoves; 6 had windows 
screened; 4 wells dug; 9 have new windows; 6 new doors r 9 large diction- 
aries; 35 rooms papered; 22 buildings painted; 3 fines; 9 pumps; 13 new 
roofs; 8 porches; 7 globes; 3 new furniture; 8 new slate blackboard; 5 fioors; 
4 new walks; 4 library cases; 2 large bells; 3 sets maps; 2 new fences; 
1,126 volumes added to library and 120 pupils away at college. 

Reports received from summer schools show about 30 of our teachers in 
attendance this summer. 

There were 53 pupils enrolled for the final, and scholarship examinations 
this year, and of these 46 were successful. 

Townships 5-10, 6-10 and 6-11 furnished no applicants, and scholarships 
for these townships were given to applicants from other parts of the county 
in order of their rank in grades. 
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The highest scholarship attained in the county belongs to Cleo. Alexander, 
but Mildred Reynolds Is her equal almost, as there was only one-half point 
between averages. The best grade in any one branch was made by Ellen 
Trimble, for with her paper on arithmetic the county superintendent could 
find no fault 

What these items may indicate to you I know not, but to me it shows a 
growing cooperation between the teacher and the home first; next, there ap- 
pears to be a general determination on part of teacher to be master of the sit- 
uation (359 cases corporal punishment); third, the library is growing to be 
a factor in our school program and will be a source of pleasure and profit 
to both teachers and pupils; fourth, that a spirit of progress has invaded 
the entire county, and things that were do not satisfy present demands; fifth, 
that the parent is surely recognizing the fact that his child will meet a 
stronger opposition and competition in the future than the parent has met — 
hence the absolute necessity for educational equipment; sixth, that the worth 
of the school as a business, or institution is better recognized, and the men 
and women who make future sacrifices for the sake of education realize they 
have the sympathy and approval of a grateful public; seventh, that the public 
is ready to respond to reasonable propositions to make better conditions when 
shown that improper conditions exist. 

The teachers have suggested many things still needed; but we will reach 
them soon, and we trust by cooperation equal to the past. 

Personally, the work has been quite pleasant, and only in two instances 
have the kindly advices of this office been ignored and resort made to the 
courts of record and while we do not wish to sustain our judgment when some 
one must suffer the loss of his ambition, it is pleasant to know one is sus- 
tained by justice. The year's work is not all we desired; but we did our 
best, and the conscience is clear. 

Habby E. Gbeen, 
County Superintendent. 

DOUGLAS COUNTY. 

During my term of office, now closing, it has been my constant aim to ad- 
vance the scholarship of the teaching force of the county so that the recitation 
itself may count for the most possible good to the pupils. My standard of 
scholarship for certificates of the second grade has been high, and a hard- 
ship may have been placed on the weaker teachers, but the worthy ones have 
striven faithfully and are reaching the goal. But it was my purpose to 
secure better preparation on the part of the teachers. Fully forty per cent 
of the weaker teachers have either attended one of the normal schools or taken 
a teachers' correspondence course at home. 

Much thought and time have been given to the best method of securing 
good recitations — the recitation is the important thing of each day's work. 
My examinations and private talks with the teachers have shown my atti- 
tude as to the value of the recitation period. 

My constant aim has been to secure unity in our schools by a more intel- 
ligent use of the course of study, by a deeper feeling professionally secured 
through encouraging a better attendance at our normal schools or the carry- 
ing of a course of study arranged by a correspondence school along profes- 
sional lines, and by trying to attract the teachers to the county institute, thus 
arousing a deeper sympathy and more enthusiasm among the teachers. 

The county institute has been a factor in unifying our schools. The insti- 
tutes have been well attended, the enthusiasm and spirit high. This has 
materially helped in securing an identity of spirit that is healthful profes- 
sionally. 

Douglas county has made a stride the past two years toward the consoli- 
dation of rural schools. We now have two consolidated schools in the county. 
The Garrett and Mullen districts have united, forming one district with a 
two year high school course added to the eight grades with three teachers 
— the primary teacher taking the first four grades, another taking the fifth, 

—8 P 
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sixth and seventh grades, while the principal takes the eighth and the two 
years of high school work. The second consolidated school is formed of 
three districts uniting, the Hindshoro, Merica and Reeds. The Union school 
|rom these three will have a handsome new building (now under construc- 
tion), of four rooms with a three year high school course. Three of the 
teachers will have the work of the eight grades, while the principal will 
have charge of the high school work. This advance step has been very grati- 
fying to me for the people of the five districts now forming the two took the 
matter up themselves because of their advanced notions on school progress. 
It is a great privilege to serve a growing people in a growing county. 

It has been my intention through the four years of service to keep the 
directors of the county in touch with every move in school work. The 
directors receive all circulars leaving the office, and are especially invited to 
attend all school meetings. May I say, there has never been a teachers* 
meeting in Douglas county during the past three and one-half years that 
has not been attended by directors. Sometimes the number attending was 
not as great as desired, but directors were there to tell the good news tc 
their neighbors. Directors even visit the institute and tell me they enjoyed 
the visit. The directors will attend the teachers* meetings If they are made 
to feel welcome and at home. We may have to talk hogs and corn with them 
to make them feel at home, but it is good for teachers and county superin- 
tendents to be able to talk corn, etc. I notice that directors as readily be- 
come able to talk school as we do to talk farming or other lines of business. 

It has been my aim also to encourage the eighth grade students to go on to 
high school after they finish the grades. In our small county 167 students 
this year finished the eighth grade. One hundred and ten of them are from 
the rural schools. Of this 110 pupils 46 are doing high school work. This is 
a gratifying result. The rural districts over the county are becoming in- 
terested in their children securing high school training and it is my opinion 
that the day is not far hence when the consolidated school with the high 
school attached will be a reality among us. It will take constant effort 
and energetic zeal to realize this, but if each county superintendent in office 
will keep the general school public informed 6n the progress of the age in 
school matters, this problem will solve itself. People want good schools and 
all they need is the knowledge of how to secure them. 

The schools of Douglas county are by no means all we wish them to be, but 
the right spirit is afoot and the reward is to be faithful. 

Anna Rogebs Pabb, 

County Superintendent. 

DU PAGE COUNTY. 

During the past four years there has been constant progress toward better 
and more thorough work in the schools of this county. The superintendents 
of the high schools have been directing their work splendidly and have pro- 
duced marked results along all lines of modern progress and instruction. 
The demand on their part for nothing but the best available teaching force 
has added greatly to the efficiency of the schools, and made them deservedly 
popular with the people. 

In the rural schools, the effort has been as far as possible to keep close to 
the State course of study and in touch with the graded schools. The re- 
sult has been that many of our very bright high school pupils have come from 
the rural schools. The people, however, are feeling more and more the great 
need of consolidation of the rural schools in order that their young people 
may get just the training that they need to carry on agriculture, fruit rais- 
ing n.pd farm gardening in the most profitable, practical and successful 
manner, and also that they may learn to make the home surroundings help- 
ful, attractive and beautiful. We trust in Du Page county that this noble 
work, begun and so ably carried forward by our honored State Superintend- 
ent, Alfred Bayliss, may soon be an accomplished fact, and that the education 
which only these consolidated schools can give shall be ours. 
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Manual training, domestic science, art and music have been pushed for- 
ward rapidly in our high schools and graded schools, and there is a con; 
Btantly increasing demand for these branches of study. Our rural schools 
have been greatly benefited by the deep interest shown by our honorable 
board of supervisors in our farmers' institute and the premiums offered by 
the board for exhibits of school work, for farm products of all kinds, from 
the raw material grown on the farm to the finished article, whether food, 
clothing, handwork or written work, have resulted in much good to the 
schools. 

Such men as Frank Hall, Orville T. Bright and Charles W. Farr, by lecture 
and lantern, have awakened a desire on the part of teachers, pupils and 
patrons to make school life helpful, attractive and pleasing. Agriculture is 
being studied in many of the rural schools and the teachers who show in- 
terest in these studies are being kept from year to year. 

It is to be hoped that at no distant day some normal training in our 
State normal schools will be required of all candidates for teachers* certi- 
ficates. The State normal school at DeKalb, through its summer school, has 
been a great inspiration and help in all lines of better and more efficient 
school work in the schools of this county. The school houses and grounds, 
as a rule, are kept comfortable, clean and more cheerful from year to year. 
Arbor day and Bird day is generally observed by our schools. 

With gratitude to the faithful teachers, school officers and patrons of our 
noble public schools for their loyalty and support and with an abiding sense 
of thankfulness to our noble State Superintendent, Alfred Bayliss and his 
co-workers for their help and direction in every time of need, I respectfully 
submit this report. 

R. T. Morgan, 
County Superintendent. 

EDGAR COUNTY. 

Edgar county has made much progress during the past two years. The 
most serious hindrance to our schools is the leaving of the profession by 
men and women of experience and influence. All of them are leaving be- 
cause they can at once enter a field with much greater financial compen- 
sation. Many of the school boards are anxious to retain these teachers. 
The teacher often quietly informs the school board or superintendent of 
the determination to "quit teaching" without even asking for an addi- 
tional salary. About twenty-five per cent of our teachers for each year are 
beginners. Most of them have a high school education or its equivalent. 

All our schools now continue for about eight months without the long spring 
vacation. This has caused a slight increase in the wage scale and has 
eliminated the hiring of a good teacher for five months and "most anyone 
for the little ones during the summer." A good average teacher is selected 
for the entire year. This assists in proper gradation and permits the 
country schools to begin and close on practically the same day. In this 
way we can quite closely follow the State course of study. Bi-monthly 
tests are sent from the office for each grade. Copies of the result of the 
markings and such other information as requested is filed with the county 
superintendent. 

Our county has seventeen high schools with a course of two years. The 
course has been planned so as to eliminate all costly apparatus. Pupils 
who do this work can pass the test of the junior entrance year in any ac- 
credited high school. The high schools of our county receive these pupils 
into the junior year without examination. These seventeen centers have 
served for a temporary relief to the desire for higher education than the 
grades. The far-reaching results will be the desire for free high school 
opportunities to every child of our county. The course used last year 
follows: 

First year: First Semester — English and literature, algebra, general his- 
tory, physical geography, bookkeeping. Second Semester — English and 
literature, algebra, English history, general history. 
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Second year. First Semester — English afid. literature, algebra, com- 
mercial geography, U. S. history, general history. Second Semester — Eng- 
lish and literature, civics, high school arithmetic, general history. 

The schools that are using this course formerly only completed the 
eighth grade. These schools are regarded as leaven rightfully placed. 

Much work has been done with the boys in com growing contests. About 
200 boys are growing com this year. Exhibitions are had and prizes 
awarded at the Farmers' Institute. Many teachers and some superin- 
tendents are under-estimating the advantages of these contests. Plans are 
about completed for a girls' sewing contest. A teacher, must make himself 
a vital part of the community in which he labors. 

A test book in which the one best work of each pupil might be placed 
was used last year with good results. These books were exhibited during 
the annual institute and county fair. The same plan will be tried next 
year. Much attention has been given to the school library. Some have 
over 300 choice books. The Illinois Pupils' Reading Circle has been used 
each year as the basis of these libraries. Books are bought usually through 
the tact and energy of the teacher by use of socials, box suppers, etc. 
Quite a number of directors annually invest about $15.00 in good books 
suggested by the teacher or superintendent. 

The interior and exterior of all our school buildings have been much 
improved. A teacher must often persist before the interior of the house 
will receive the attention that it should. 

We have annually observed Patrons' day on the Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving. This day is thoroughly enjoyed by both pupils and parents. 
Parents are invited for the entire afternoon. More than one-half of the 
time is spent with the regular lessons, closing with some bright, snappy 
songs and recitations. The first exhibit of the book for specimens of 
school work is made at this time. 

We have secured good results from observing Arbor day and have almost 
succeeded in having a county without a treeless school yard. In many 
cases the planting of trees caused the building of new school yard fences. 

Many farmers are convinced of the economy in consolidation of country 
schools, yet because of about two months of bad roads during spring this 
is being approached very slowly. 

A high ideal has been placed before every teacher. By a lavish use of 
postage stamps the teachers are almost weekly urged toward higher and 
better attainments. The Edgar County Teachers' Association is an active and 
vigorous organization. This association annually donates 25 cents per 
capita to the institute fund. Live meetings are maintained throughout the 
year at various local centers. A lecture is given on the evening of the 
local institute by a professional man who is willing to assist the com- 
munity in building up a school sentiment. These local speakers make no 
charges, often paying their own expenses. 

To maintain a fair degree of success the county superintendent must, 
like the successful teacher, do more than is nominated in the bond. 

Geo. W. Bbown, 
County Superintendent, 

GALLATIN COUNTY. 

The two most hopeful features for better work in my county are a general 
Inquiry for experienced or trained teachers, and a gradual increase in sal- 
aries. 

J. L. Greenlee, 
County Superintendent. 

GRUNDY COUNTY. 

We believe that the schools of Grundy county have made commendable 
progress in the past four years, but it is not true that there has been an im- 
provement in every school, nor is this possible under present conditions. 
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Out of eighty-one teachers in our country schools there were thirty-two 
beginners this school year. It was the misfortune of a few school districts 
to lose a good teacher of experience, who was succeeded by a weaker one of 
inexperience. But on the whole there has been an advance which I would at- 
tribute to three things, or rather two with the third as a resultant, namely; 
A closer relation between the school and the home, a larger number of teach- 
ers with a degree of professional training, and an advance in the wages 
paid to teachers. The school and home have been brought into closer touch 
by the use of monthly report cards, the distribution of certificates of award 
for regjilar attendance, diplomas for the reading of good books, and a series 
of township school exercises that have been attended by practically all our 
patrons. 

In my annual report of last year it may be found that we had twenty 
teachers who had attended a State normal school; this year we are pleased 
to report fifty-seven who have attended these institutions. Credit in the 
form of an advance in grades on certificates has been given those who carry 
their studies in summer schools. But a more substantial credit is accorded 
the progressive teacher in the approval, by pupils and parents, of work well 
done, and a willingness to pay more liberally for it. The average monthly 
wage paid female teachers is $3.05 higher than in 1902. 

Fewer districts divide the school year into terms with intervening vaca- 
tions; several districts have increased the number of months of school; a 
number of the poor houses have been replaced by modern buildings, and 
others have undergone repairs; walls have been painted or papered, and 
suitable pictures hung thereon; school grounds are receiving more, though 
insufficient, attention, and hundreds of shade trees have been planted, few of 
which, however, reach maturity. 

C. H. Root, 
County Superintendent, 

HARDIN COUNTY. 

You wrote me some time ago to send you a report of my official work since I 
have been in office. 

There has been a gradual inclination towards following the State course 
of study until at last every teacher in the county follows it to a certain ex- 
tent. 

This year there will be a class of twenty-six in the graduating exercises. 

The teachers of Hardin county have manifested much interest in the R. C. 
work in the past three years. 

This year, there are seven who have completed three years' work in the 
Reading Circle, fourteen who have completed two years' work, and thirty-one 
who have completed one year's work. 

There has been a gradual increase in wages, as was seen by annual 
report of last year. 

Hattie M. Rittenhouse, 
County Superintendent^ 

JASPER COUNTY. 

The work of the past four years has been quite successful In many re- 
spects, notably so. It has been our aim to keep our teachers well informed 
as to the educational movements in the country; and we have recommended 
the adoption of new plans and methods when convinced that they are calcu- 
lated to further the best interests of the schools. But while desirous of 
keeping pace with the intellectual progress of the time, we have aimed to 
avoid the error of turning our schools into experiment stations for testing 
the new theories^ presented to us by educational reformers. Too often such 
experiments are at the expense of the schools and to the detriment of thie 
pupils. 

Due attention has been given to making the school rooms and grounds 
attractive. Carefully kept grounds, adorned with trees and shrubs, are im- 
portant objects to the school house, which should itself be a model not 
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only of convenience in its arrangement of room, but of tastefulness in archi- 
tectural design. The interior should be well lighted, and ventilated and 
properly warmed during the winter months, but kept always neat and in 
perfect order. 

It should be adorned not only with useful maps and charts, but its walls 
should be hung with such pictures as illustrate important events in history, 
or appeal to the sentiments and represent in portrative persons renowned for 
philosophy, courage, and patriotism, not omitting representatives of liter- 
ature, poets, etc. As it is impossible to have a large collection, it is important 
that the pictures chosen should be carefully selected, and only good pictures 
of any class placed upon the walls. Such adornments as these have 'an ed- 
ucating power that cannot be over-estimated. 

We are glad to be able to commend the present corps of teachers as well 
qualified for their work and fully able to carry out the plans and ideals set 
before. These will certainly compare favorably with that of any other body 
of teachers. Their scholarship and deportment are to be especially com- 
mended, while their enthusiasm for the work entrusted to them, is all that 
can be desired. 

The Illinois course of study has been adopted and closely followed. This 
excellent course brings the schools into harmony with each other and with 
those of other districts in the State, and greatly simplifies the work of the 
teacher and enables him to measure his success by that of other teachers. It 
furnishes one standard of excellence and one line of attainment for all the 
schools. This unity of plan in teaching and harmony in course of study is a 
most effectual aid to progress in education. 

In the majority of the schools the student is taught, in the first place to 
think for himself rather than to fill his mind with the thoughts of others, to 
study principles rather than to commit rules. Memory is still to be regarded 
as an important factor in education, but its true place is to be held as the 
ground work for reasoning, since without it reasoning would be impossible. 

More attention has been given to drawing during the past two years than 
formerly, and good results are already apparent. We hold it is one of the 
chief advantages of drawing that even when it fails to make the pupil an 
artist, it quicken the powers of observation and fastens upon the mind an 
important conception of tlie object drawn, and so impresses it upon the mind 
that it becomes a persistent memory. It has an educating power. It educates 
alike the eye and the hand, improving the perception of the one and the 
skill of the other. It enlarges the mind by improving its power of observa- 
tion and comparison. The boy who can draw the outlines of a garden gate 
ought to be able to make one. 

Agriculture is taught in some of the schools, the teachers themselves be- 
ing practical farmers. 

The monthly, central and final examinations have been rigidly conducted. 
One hundred and fifty passed the central and final examinations at Newton. 
Of the last named seventy-four were in the primary and forty in the post- 
graduate course. 

Meanwhile the libraries have not been neglected. The interest in this 
feature of our schools is unabated. The libraries are kept up by the addition 
to their schools of the best books that are published and attainable. The in- 
crease in the list of books is far beneath what it ought to be, yet creditable 
when we consider the smallness of the fund that can be expended for books. 

Nature study has received much attention. The museum located In the 
county superintendent's office is an important feature in our plan for popu- 
larizing nature study. It contains a collection of 7,000 minerals, a large 
number of stone weapons used by the North American Indians and their 
predecessors, 6,000 butterflies and other insects, many reptilian specimens, 
also native birds and mammal, with many miscellaneous objects of interest. 
The museum also boasts of the best assortment of native woods to be found in 
any Illinois collection. The museum is made a valuable adjunct to nature 
study and to render it available the greater part, or the part that can be 
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moved without great inconvenience, is to be passed around in turn to the 
various schools of Jasper county. The study of biology is thus rendered far 
more easy and instructive. 

Stereoptican entertainments are given to the pupils in the country schools, 
during the fall and winter months, illustrating lessons in physical geography 
and other science studies. It is the plan to build up a large distributing 
museum for the study of biology not only for the benefit of the schools in 
Jasper county, but for other counties in Eastern Illinois. 

A good evidence of progress in our educational work is found in the demand 
by our school boards of directors for stronger and better qualified teachers 
where changes are made and increased efforts on the part of our teachers to 
meet the requirements made, the evidence of which is found in their* in- 
creasing attendance at the normal institutes, colleges and State normal 
schools. 

J. F. Arnold, 
County Superintendent. 

t 
JOHNSON COUNTY. 

The following things I trust have been progressive movements and influ- 
ences for the past four years. 

In the beginning we realized the necessity for better rural school condi- 
tions. There seems to be two means to perfect the change for better condi- 
tions; one through the mature citizens of the county and the finishing one 
through the children. To do this we have associated our school work with 
the farmers' institute and have had agriculture taught in our schools, held 
township school officers and patrons' meetings, annually, making a circuit 
of the county and discussing face to face the needs and demands of the rural 
schools and in connection with that, we have associated the boys into a Farm- 
er Boys' Association with a membership of 875 and the girls into a House- 
hold Art Club with a membership of 475. These children have grown corn, 
baked bread, made handkerchiefs, done patch-work and will, this year, do 
some work in manual training. They present their work at our institute for 
which each received a premium and are at each meeting addressed by some 
competent person on right and progress. 

We believe that when they become citizens they will finish what Is left 
unfinished of these educational demands. 

By such means we now have two districts and a part of a third consolidated. 
A $4,500.00 four-room building was built near the center of this consolidated 
territory. The building also contains a basement and library room. It was 
dedicated December 15th, 1905, and school work was begun on December 18th. 

One hundred fifty-two pupils were enrolled and taught by three teachers, 
one teaching two grades, and the other two teaching three grades each, where- 
as before each teacher had eight grades each. This school marks the beginning 
of a new era In country school work in Johnson county. It means that the 
country child may have the opportunity of a higher education at home under 
parental care and infiuence. It will create a greater love for country life and 
the school will be the pride of the community. 

In Johnson county it represents the means whereby the high school may 
be created and in many instances will be the children's high school. 

It sets the standard higher, therefore, all parts will be lifted up. 

Through the above means three township high school votes have been 
taken neither of which were successful but many more favor the proposition 
now than did before; besides it has caused an awakening to the needs and a 
better understanding of the facts. 

We will be able to report a township high school, I think, in the near 
future. 

Eight school building have been erected within the past three years. One 
hundred fifty-nine treeg were planted last year. Eighty-three pictures were 
bought last year. 
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Three hundred forty-eight number of pictures in all the rural schools. 
Six hundred forty-two volumes were placed in the rural school libraries last 
year. 

Three thousand six hundred five volumes in the rural school libraries. 
All have libraries. The attendance has been increased. 

Wm. M. Gbissom, Jb., 
County Superintendent. 

KENDALL COUNTY. 

Progress of schools in Kendall county: 

There has been a decided improvement in the teaching force, in the 
matter of wages, which are higher and advancing from year to year. Most 
boards of directors are willing to pay good salaries for teachers who are 
well prepared to do successful work. It is a hopeful sign when school 
officers say, "The question of high wages does not cut any figure, provided 
we can get a first-class teacher." 

In almost all the districts the school terms have been lengthened. Many 
have nine months in the school year, and those that have shorter terms 
are falling into line. It is hoped that before long no school in this county 
will have less than nine months of school every year. 

Another encouraging feature is seen in the fact that teachers are mak- 
ing much better preparation for the work. They realize that graduation 
from a high school is not enough, but that professional training is neces- 
sary, and many go to our excellent normal school at DeKaib for a year 
or two, others take the fall course. A good number attend the summer 
schools, and the great majority are always found at the annual institutes 
and teachers' associations. The State Teachers' Reading Circle work is 
generally carried out, and upon the whole the teachers are getting more 
and more into the spirit of their work. 

All the schools have been greatly benefited by a wise use of the State 
course of study. Last year "Little Kendall" graduated thirty-six boys 
and girls from her eighth grade pupils and nearly all of them will enter 
high school this fall. 

There is an increasing interest in elementary agriculture. We have the 
subject discussed at teachers' meetings, and during the annual institute 
one period is devoted daily to this important study. Many of the boys 
enroll for the "corn contest" and compete for prizes. School gardens re- 
ceive not a little attention and the teachers and pupils are manifesting a de- 
sirable interest in the work. Last spring seeds were distributed among the 
schools to every pupil and these seeds were either planted in the school or 
home garden. The children were much pleased to get them and eager to 
plant and cultivate the same. 

The Pupils' Reading Circle is steadily gaining ground, and the teachers 
and pupils are intensely interested in this important feature of school 
work. We are coming to see more and more that no better thing can be 
done for the children than to place in their hands an abundant supply of 
good reading and see to it that they get the reading habit. School libraries 
through the earnest effort of the county superintendent and teachers, 
have been placed in nearly all of the schools, and new books are added 
from year to year. 

School sanitation and decoration have made a decided advancement; the 
walls and ceilings of a great majority of the school houses have been 
neatly papered or tinted with harmonious colors; art pictures grace the 
rooms of many schools, and a great effort has been put forth to make the 
rooms attractive and homelike in appearance. There has also been a won- 
derful improvement in school grounds by the planting of trees and shrubs 
and flower gardens. The matter of cleanly and decent outhouses has re- 
ceived proper attention and a great improvement is in evidence. 

School .boards are demanding well trained teachers, and parents are 
more interested in the schools and doing more for tfie betterment of them; 

Upon the whole, the outlook is full of encouragement and promise. 

Amos D. Cubran, 
County Superintendent . 
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LA SALLE COUNTY. 

I cheerfully comply with your request for a statement of the educa* 
tional progress in LaSalle county, during the last twelve years. 

The CJountby Schools. 

Twelve years ago the country schools were In about the same condition 
that they were forty years ago, except that the houses as a rule were 
poorer. 

No attempt was made at uniformity of text books even in the same 
school. It was not unusual to find Ray's Third Part Arithmetic, the 
edition of 1860. Pineo's and Clark's grammars were common. One dis- 
trict was likely to have books altogether different from its neighbor, un- 
less people moved back and forth. When a family moved they took their 
text books with them and used them in their new district. Directors, ex- 
cept in rare cases, did nothing about it and the teacher from past experi- 
ence knew that safety lay in submission to things as they were. 

There was absolutely no organization of the work and therefore there 
could be no direction of it. Teachers were generally employed for one 
term at a time. It was tnought they would work better if they were on 
the anxious seat all the time. Then it was easier to pay low wages for 
fall and ppring. A cheap teacher could always be gotten. When they could 
not be had for the winter the boards would pay more. There were twice 
as many licensed teachers as there were schools, and as most of the 
teachers expected to change schools every term, there were often as many 
as twelve applicants for each school. One teacher might apply for as many 
schools, hoping to get one of them. 

The work was in all stages of progress. Pupils usually took what they 
wanted and omitted what they or their parents did not like. Grammar, 
geography, history and physiology were generally omitted. Teachers in 
beginning the school asked the pupils what they had last term and where 
they left off. The dirty pages in the text book was the test of truth of 
the pupil's statement. The time to quit school was when the pupil felt 
himself too big to go longer. 

When I looked over the field I soon saw that the pleasant task of draw- 
ing the salary would be all that I could really do. I might, of course, visit 
schools, show the people what a nice man the county superintendent is, 
tell the teachers and the children to be good and they would be happy, 
go to school and learn and some of them would be president. 

The Fibst Step. 

The first and most needful thing to be done was to organize the work 
so that the county superintendent could direct it. The State course of study 
was bought and sent to the teachers and they were directed to shape 
their work according to It. A system of classification or grading was 
adopted. Every teacher was furnished a term register which enabled her 
to record just what had been done by each class and pupil. The next 
term the work could then continue from where it left off previously. A 
copy of the report in the register was filed in the county superintendent's 
office. 

The theory was correct. The practice was a dead failure. The difficulty 
with the teacher, her entire innocence of any knowledge of systematic 
work, could be overcome in time, but with the chaotic condition of the 
text books, organization and direction was out of the question. The 
revolutionary idea of uniform text books for the county, was decided upon. 
This was accomplished only after the bitterest kind of a contest with the 
book publishers. They were all in it, but all could not get what they 
wished. Some of the best men in the county were convinced of the ven- 
ality of the county superintendent and other prominent men were liber- 
ally paid to help defeat the project. But thanks to the good qualities of 
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the common people the movement was successful. In two weeks after the 
new books went in, the county superintendent had the respect and con- 
fidence of all the people. For the beneficial effects were apparent at once. 

The next step was to print a "Manual. for Teachers," which was a sup- 
plement to the State course of study. Having uniform books the work 
could be definitely outlined in the books in use. It was all clear to the 
teacher; she knew where to begin and how much to do in a given time. 
Pupils now took all the work and advanced in a systematic way. 

The whole work of the schools was put on a basis that won the respect 
of parents and pupils. 

Review questions were sent out every two months from the county 
superintendent's office. This helped to keep the schools in line. It braced 
up the work with both teachers and pupils. The feeling that their work was 
to pass the test of the county superintendent was wholesome. Parents be- 
gan to realize that there was a dignity about even their little school 
worthy of their respect. The attendance became better, because "we must 
not fall behind," "we must keep up with the work of the class." 

Final examinations for promotion from the seventh to the eighth year, 
and graduation from the eighth grade into the high school were insti- 
tuted. The effect of this did good like a medicine. It toned up the whole 
system. Teachers, parents and pupils felt its beneficial infiuence. It ap- 
pealed to their ambition. Pupils craved the honor, parents coveted it for 
the honor of the family as well as the good of the children, teachers felt 
their reputation was at stake with the superintendent and the people of the 
district. 

The Second Step. 

The new order was highly satisfactory. Yet I saw, that worked too hard 
and not counteracted by another force, that it would lead to book knowledge 
for the sake of passing a test or securing honors. I have always felt that 
the great purpose of the school should be to furnish the best opportunity 
for right growth of character. That it should open up to the child a high- 
way to a useful and honorable life and lead him therein until he could walk 
alone. The problem was, how can we face the pupil toward life? Taking 
counsel of my own experience, I decided to place in the hands of children' 
in their solitary moments a good book that will lead the tendrils of grow- 
ing character to take hold of right things. At a time when the child is 
thinking of the possibilities of life, give him a good book that will open 
up a view for a larger, worthy and more desirable life. 

To place a good library of juvenile books into every school became a 
controlling ambition. First, I thought I could persuade the boards of di- 
rectors to contribute $5.00 a year toward this purpose. I reasoned that this 
would buy ten books each year and in five years we would have a good 
library. After laboring at this for a year, I had not a single library! I 
then got the science teacher in the Ottawa Township High School to pre- 
pare some electrical experiments and we gave a show in a country dis- 
trict and succeeded in raising $6.00. This was a beginning and I could 
tell the story of the great thing a certain teacher and school had done. It 
appealed to other teachers. They gave an entertainment and raised from 5.00 
to $10.00. It seemed to spread like a prairie fire. All wide-awake teachers 
gave entertainments. I bought a phonograph, a new thing then, and helped 
wherever it was needed to give a good show.' During the hot political 
campaign in 1896 I think there were from one to five school entertainments 
every night in the week somewhere in the county. In four years we had 
a library in every school. These have increased almost yearly until now 
we have many libraries of 150 books. 

We invariably selected the books of the Illinois Pupils* Reading Circle. 
They are good and above criticism, well adapted to all grades of children. 
The receiving of seals and diplomas is a great incentive and increases the 
value of the library a hundred fold. This is the record of the children's 
reading: 
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1902 



Number of rooms enrolling 

Number of children 

Number of diplomas , 

Number of seals 

Number of books read 



1903 



1904 



1905 



227 


244 


271 


251 


2,171 


2,414 


3,019 


2,581 


2,171 


1,431 


1,717 


1.474 


2,016 


4,320 


4,577 


3,351 


19, 074 


21,486 


28,005 


21,810 



1906 



245 

2,358 

1,170 

2.842 

20,551 



The effect of this reading upon the children has been remarkable. The 

broadening of their outlooks, the elevation of their ambitions, the uplift 

to their moral ideas, has been most gratifying. The parents read the books 
and this is a great gain in every way. 

Improvement of the Teaghebs. 

Previously the institute instructors were local teachers. It continued two 
weeks and the work was to review the subjects required in the examina- 
tion. Only about one-fourth of the teachers of the county attended. 

The plan and purpose of the institute was completely changed. The best 
instructors were obtained from all over the country. The purpose was to 
emphasize the purpose of teaching and direct the teachers toward a study of 
the best ways of doing the work. It was assumed that they had the knowledge 
but needed to know more of the nature of the child and the teaching pro- 
cess. About four-fifths of the teachers attended. Superintendents, principals 
and the best teachers as well as the beginners found it profitable to attend. 

Formerly it was practical to renew certificates without any requirements. 
The rule was adopted to re-examine all whose work was not satisfactory and 
whose grades at their last examination did not average 85 per cent. All 
others had to produce evidence that they had done at least the professional 
study prescribed before their certificates were endorsed. 

Every year two books were recommended usually those of the State Teach- 
er's Reading Circle. Others were chosen when these seemed not best suited 
to the purpose. Some that were recommended are White's "School Manag- 
ment," White's "Art of Teaching," McMurry's "General Methods," McMurry's 
"The Recitation," Hinsdale's "Art of Study," Hinsdale's "Language Arts," 
Tompkins' "School Management," and his "Art of Teaching," Arnold's "Way- 
marks for Teachers," Wray's "Glimpses of Child Nature," "Schoolroom Dec- 
oration and Sanitation." 

The result of this study has been a complete change in the teacher's ideas 
of purpose and method. Formerly it was the purpose to make "scholars" In 
the school room subjects of knowledge. Now it is to cause the children to 
grow into men and women of the right stamp of character. The school sub- 
jects as well as school management are looked upon as means for bringing 
this about. Life, not knowledge, is the end in view. 



The Graded and High Schools. 

Twelve years ago Ottawa had a good township high school. It was doing' 
modern high school work in the modem way. The laboratory method had 
been in use for many years. It was a model to all other high schools. 
It has kept up this high standard under the able principal, J. O. Leslie. 
At present it is much hampered by need of room. The students have In- 
creased In numbers and the methods of work require more room than 
formerly. Manual training, household arts and a thorough business 
course have been added, but for lack of room these departments cannot do 
the good they should. It is a source of profound regret that the people 
have twice voted against a new building. There are so many people who are 
little interested in a high school and additional taxation, though small, is 
voted down. 
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Streator twelve years ago had a township high school. It, however, 
failed to respond to the modem ideas both in course and methods. In 
1896 Alfred Bayliss was chosen principal. Laboratory methods were in- 
troduced. The next year a board of education was elected in complete 
sympathy with the new ideas. S. B. Hursh succeeded Mr. Bayliss and the 
good work went on. The high school building was enlarged to double its 
capacity at a cost of $60,000. The work done is of a high order and steadily 
improving under the direction of Principal R. R. Upton. 

LaSalle and Peru had little high schools occupying two rooms. The 
work had hardly the semblance of high school work. 

A township high school was established after a most bitcer contest, the 
city of Peru being unanimously opposed to it. In time the feeling was 
allayed and a first-class high school has since been maintained. F. W. Mathie- 
son, president of the board, spent at least $50,000 unostentatiously in 
adding equipment, that the district felt it could not supply. He then 
offered to give the district $25,000 if it would raise an additional $25,000 
for a manual training and domestic science school. His offer was rejected 
by popular vote. Then he erected the building on his own ground, equipped 
it at a cost of $50,000 and gave it to the district. They accepted it. The 
benefit to the community of this school cannot be computed. 

Mendota, a city of 5,000 people, has two districts and maintains two high 
schools. They are good to the extent of their limitations, but being small 
and cramped for room and for money to pay enough teachers, they cannot 
meet modern demands. A union of these districts and the equipment of one 
high school would result in untold good to the children. But this propo- 
sition has been voted down several times. Here is yet room for more to 
be done. 

The little city of Barlville had a very old and dilapidated building, 
though good sums were expended every year for repairs. Five years ago 
it erected a good building at a cost of $20,000. The village of Leland fol- 
lowed the example with a $16,000 building. Grand Ridge erected a good 
building at a cost of $8,000. Marseilles erected several buildings. Streator 
had one good building twelve years ago. Now it has three as good as can 
bo found anywhere. The schools were at the lowest ebb. Under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Patrick, Mr. Rocheleau and Mr. Long they have reached a state 
that is most gratifying. The little city of Rutland has erected a $35,000 
building, taking the place of one that could not have sold for $1,000. 
Lostant and Tonica have both improved their buildings. A few new build- 
ings have been erected in the country, not as many as should be, but most 
of them have been greatly improved. The following statistics carefully 
gathered will give a good idea of the conditions at the present time: 

Seven districts pay $50.00 and over. 

Nineteen districts pay between $40.00 and $45.00. 

Sixty-five districts pay between $35.00 and $40.00. 

Ninety-five districts pay between $30.00 and $35.00. 

Fifty-four districts pay between $25.00 and $30.00. 

Three districts pay $25.00. 

The average pay is $36.50. 

Of the 244 teachers, 160 are employed for the year. 

Eighty-four are employed for a shorter term. 

Seventeen houses are not comfortable. 

Seventy-five houses were not cleaned at the beginning of the year. 

Seventy-eight in which there are 205 children not supplied with needed 
books at the end of two months of school. 

One school has an enrollment of 42. 

One school has an enrollment of 40. 
. Two schools have an enrollment of 36. 

Seventeen schools have an enrollment of 30. 

Fifty-three schools have an enrollment of 24. 

Ninety-four schools have an enrollment of 18. 

Sixty-seven schools have an enrollment of 12. 

Fourteen schools have an enrollment of less than 6 

Two hundred and twenty seven schools made term report to this oflftce. 
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Twenty-two made no report. The teachers of these did not expect to 
teach again. 

Two hundred and forty-seven schools are doing the work as outlined in 
the county manual; two schools are not doing this work. 

Two hundred and thirty-five schools have all the required studies; 14 
schools do not. 

Two hundred and eleven schools have pleasant play grounds; 38 have not. 

One hundred and two schools have spring and fall vacations. 

Ninety schools have no vacations. 

Twenty schools were undecided. 

Thirty-seven schools made no report on this point. 

Nine schools have 20 books in the library. 

Thirteen schools have 30 books in the library. 

Seventeen schools have 40 books in the library. 

Thirty-two schools have 50 books in the library. 

Twenty-eight schools have 60 books in the library. 

Twenty-six schools have 70 books in the library. 

Twenty-three schools have 80 books in the library. 

Twenty schools have 90 books in the library. 

Nineteen schools have 100 books in the library. 

Nine schools have 110 books in the library. 

Twelve schools have 120 books in the library. 

Nine schools have 130 books in the library. 

Eleven schools have 140 books in the library. 

Six schools have 150 books in the library. 

Four schools have 160 books in the library. 

Three schools have 170 books in the library. 

One school has 190 books in the library. 

One school has 210 books in the library. 

One school has 304 books in the library. 

The schools are not perfect, a long way from it, but progress has been 
made and is making. Slowly but surely the children are coming into their 
right, the right for a fair chance for a useful life. Some things in this re- 
I>ort of present conditions I am ashamed of but console myself with the 
thought that I do not blush alone. To tell the truth may do some good. There 
are several cities in the county that sufTer greatly from the vicious idea on 
the part of the boards of education that their privilege is to secure jobs for 
their friends. The cities which have the best for the children of the people 
are those where the boards regard it their business to secure the best teachers 
and do all for the best interests of the children. One of these ideas has 
brought one city from a high rank to a lower one and the other has brought 
the poorest up to the best in the State. 

The change in each case was brought about by a change in the boards of ed- 
ucation. Respectfully yours, 

U. J. Hoffman, 
County Superintendent, 

LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

School boards are demanding better teachers. Those teachers who have had 
some normal training are especially sought for. There is a mild strife be- 
tween different boards of directors to get the best educated of the teachers. 
The old custom of "applying for a school" prevalent in this county a de- 
cade ago in its worst form, Is now happily a thing of the past 

Teachers' salaries have been advanced twenty-five per cent during the last 
four years, and directors are demanding increased efficiency on the part of the 
teacher, commensurate with the advanced wages. 

One evidence of the healthy growth of school sentiment, is the. fact that 
every one of the four high schools in the county has lengthened the term 
and broadened the course of study. For the' first time some of them have 
met the university requirements. 
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The number of pupils from the eighth grade taking the central and final 
examinations has increased each succeeding year. Parents take pride in 
haying their children pass the final examination before leaving the country 
school. Among the teachers is a sentiment that the success of their pupils 
on these examinations more than any thing else shows the true merit of 
their grammar-grade work. The establishment in some places of town- 
ship alumni, working towards literary benefits, has also conduced to increased 
interest In common school graduation. 

School houses are being better kept; the interiors decorated and the pre- 
mises given attention during the summer months. We have but two grounds 
without trees, and few with insufficient shade. Districts that have built new 
houses, have invariably built good ones. A plan, adopted some time ago, of 
writing up the condition of each school house and ground, after visiting 
them, and furnishing copy to each of the county papers, with pictures of 
some of the buildings, stimulated local pride and secured better premises. 

A. P. Spenceb, 
County Superintendent. 



LOGAN COUNTY. 

In response to your request for a statement of progress in the schools of 
Logan county, I have the following to submit: 

My term of office began June 3, 1905, when I was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of my predecessor, and I am more familiar with 
school Conditions since the above named date than before, hence I shall re- 
port on what I have noted since my appointment. 

Condition of School Property. 

Last fall, circular letters were issued to the teachers calling their atten- 
tion to school room decoration. In my visitations, I noted that nearly every 
teacher had made an effoi't to make her room more attractive and home 
like. Much was done by the directors, too, in the way of painting the school 
houses, building fences and making other needed repairs. In many places, 
furnaces have replaced the old fashioned "jumbo" stoves. We have several 
new rural school buildings that are modern and up-to-date in every particular. 

School Libraries. 

A strong effort was made to build up libraries in the schools of the county. 
The Illinois Pupils' Reading Circle books were recommended and accord- 
ing to Prof. Kendall's report January 1, 1906, three hundred fifteen copies 
had been secured. I don't know how many more have been ordered since. 
In all, over fifteen hundred books were added during the current year. 

Teachers' Reading Circle. 

The first Logan County Teachers' Reading Circle was organized last Sep- 
tember. The county was divided Into seven divisions and a local manager 
appointed for each division. Meetings were held monthly. The books read 
were Sabin's "Common Sense Didactics" and "Hart's Formation of the 
Union." One hundred fifty-six teachers were enrolled, this being 78 per 
cent of our teaching force. All who completed the course satisfactorily will 
secure renewals. The books prescribed by the Illinois State Teachers' Read- 
ing Circle will be adopted this fall. 

SuMMAR Normal. 

A summer normal was held in Lincoln, beginning June 12, 1905, and con- 
tinuing six weeks. Work was offered for those who desired both first and 
second grade certificates; also, bookkeeping and music. This school was 
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conducted by the county superintendent, who was assisted by Prof. W. E. In- 
gram, Margaret Mount, J. E. Mulvey, and Lizzie Stone. One hundred twenty- 
five students were enrolled. The last week included the county institute. 

Teachebs' Association. 

At the quarterly meeting held last November, an organization known as the 
Logan County Teachers' Association was perfected. Superintendent Anthony 
Middleton of Atlanta was unanimously elected president, Miss Anna Wodetzki, 
Lincoln, vice president, and Miss Mary Murphy, Elkhart, secretary. Vari- 
ous committees were appointed by the president, and it was decided to hold 
semi-annual meetings. 



County Coubse of Study. 

The State course of study is used by every rural and village school in the 
county. In addition, to this, the county course includes two years* high 
school work. From sixty-five to seventy-five pupils complete the higher 
course annually. 

Pupils' Examinations. 

Monthly examinations are held for all grades. At the end of each year the 
central and final examinations are personally conducted by the county super- 
intendent in the several townships. These examinations are based upon the 
work as outlined in the seventh and eighth grades in the State course of 
study. 

The ninth and tenth year examinations are held in Lincoln, also under the 
direction of the county superintendent. The ninth year includes general 
history, bookkeeping, arithmetic, English and physiology. Tenth year, gen- 
eral history II, physics, rhetoric, physical geography and civics. About five 
hundred pupils write on these four examinations every year. 

Spelling. 

The subject of spelling was given considerable attention this year. A 
county spelling contest was arranged about the middle of the school year and 
this gave it quite an impetus. Sixteen of the seventeen townships were rep- 
resented in the final contest which was held in Lincoln. Three prizes, $15, 
$10.00 and $5.00 were awarded to those who ranked one, two and three, 
respectively. 

Genebal. 

Certificates of attendance are used and the results are very marked. Per- 
fect attendance has been greatly increased by using them. 

Our schools have continuous terms of eight or nine months instead of two 
terms each year. 

Teachers' salaries, as a rule, are good. School boards do not hesitate in 
paying good wages to teachers where their efficiency is known. Several rural 
schools pay more than $70 per month. One heads the list at $80. 

Three good high schools, accredited at the University of Illinois and _other 
colleges, are located in this county. These are at Atlanta, Lincoln and Mt. 
Pulaski. Manual training was introduced in the Lincoln schools this year. 

A majority of our schools are provided with organs and apparatus nec- 
essary for the equipment and comfort of modern school rooms. Thanks to 
the teachers and pupils who have secured most of these by means of basket 
suppers, entertainments, etc. An air of comfort and cheerfulness prevails in 
many rooms that were once bare and poverty stricken in appearance. This 
phase of the work has been in progress for quite a while and was emphasized 
this year. 
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only of convenience in its arrangement of room, but of tastefulness in archi- 
tectural design. The interior should be well lighted, and ventilated and 
properly warmed during the winter months, but kept always neat and in 
perfect order. 

It should be adorned not only with useful maps and charts, but its walls 
should be hung with such pictures as illustrate important events in history, 
or appeal to the sentiments and represent in portrative persons renowned for 
philosophy, courage, and patriotism, not omitting representatives of liter- 
ature, poets, etc. As it is impossible to have a large collection, it is important 
that the pictures chosen should be carefully selected, and only good pictures 
of any class placed upon the walls. Such adornments as these have'an ed- 
ucating power that cannot be over-estimated. 

We are glad to be able to commend the present corps of teachers as well 
qualified for their work and fully able to carry out the plans and ideals set 
before. These will certainly compare favorably with that of any other body 
of teachers. Their scholarship and deportment are to be especially com- 
mended, while their enthusiasm for the work entrusted to them, is all that 
can be desired. 

The Illinois course of study has been adopted and closely followed. This 
excellent course brings the schools into harmony with each other and with 
those of other districts in the State, and greatly simplifies the work of the 
teacher and enables him to measure his success by that of other teachers. It 
furnishes one standard of excellence and one line of attainment for all the 
schools. This unity of plan in teaching and harmony in course of study is a 
most effectual aid to progress in education. 

In the majority of the schools the student is taught, in the first place to 
think for himself rather than to fill his mind with the thoughts of others, to 
study principles rather than to commit rules. Memory is still to be regarded 
as an important factor in education, but its true place is to be held as the 
ground work for reasoning, since without it reasoning would be impossible. 

More attention has been given to drawing during the past two years than 
formerly, and good results are already apparent. We hold it is one of the 
chief advantages of drawing that even when it fails to make the pupil an 
artist, it quicken the powers of observation and fastens upon the mind an 
important conception of tlie object drawn, and so impresses it upon the mind 
that it becomes a persistent memory. It has an educating power. It educates 
alike the eye and the hand, improving the perception of the one and the 
skill of the other. It enlarges the mind by improving its power of observa- 
tion and comparison. The boy who can draw the outlines of a garden gate 
ought to be able to make one. 

Agriculture is taught in some of the schools, the teachers themselves be- 
ing practical farmers. 

The monthly, central and final examinations have been rigidly conducted. 
One hundred and fifty passed the central and final examinations at Newton. 
Of the last named seventy-four were in the primary and forty in the post- 
graduate course. 

Meanwhile the libraries have not been neglected. The interest in this 
feature of our schools is unabated. The libraries are kept up by the addition 
to their schools of the best books that are published and attainable. The in- 
crease in the list of books is far beneath what it ought to be, yet creditable 
when we consider the smallness of the fund that can be expended for books. 

Nature study has received much attention. The museum located in the 
• county superintendent's oflftce is an imiwrtant feature in our plan for popu- 
larizing nature study. It contains a collection of 7,000 minerals, a large 
number of stone weapons used by the North American Indians and their 
predecessors, 6,000 butterfiies and other insects, many reptilian specimens, 
also na,tive birds and mammal, with many miscellaneous objects of interest. 
The museum also boasts of the best assortment of native woods to be found in 
any Illinois collection. The museum is made a valuable adjunct to nature 
study and to render it available the greater part, or the part that can be 
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moved without great inconvenience, is to be passed around in turn to the 
various schools of Jasper county. The study of biology is thus rendered far 
more easy and instructive. 

Stereoptican entertainments afe given to the pupils in the country schools, 
during the fall and winter months, illustrating lessons in physical geography 
and other science studies. It is the plan to build up a large distributing 
museum for the study of biology not only for the benefit of the schools in 
Jasper county, but for other counties in Eastern Illinois. 

A good evidence of progress in our educational work is found in the demand 
by our school boards of directors for stronger and better qualified teachers 
where changes are made and increased efforts on the part of our teachers to 
meet the requirements made, the evidence of which is found in their in- 
creasing attendance at the normal institutes, colleges and State normal 
schools. 

J. F. Abnold, 
County Superintendent. 

JOHNSON COUNTY. 

The following things I trust have been progressive movements and influ- 
ences for the past four years. 

In the beginning we realized the necessity for better rural school condi- 
tions. There seems to be two means to perfect the change for better condi- 
tions; one through the mature citizens of the county and the finishing one 
through the children. To do this we have associated our school work with 
the farmers' institute and have had agriculture taught in our schools, held 
township school officers and patrons' meetings, annually, making a circuit 
of the county and discussing face to face the needs and demands of the rural 
schools and in connection with that, we have associated the boys into a Farm- 
er Boys' Association with a membership of 875 and the girls into a House- 
hold Art Club with a membership of 475. These children have grown corn, 
baked bread, made handkerchiefs, done patch-work and will, this year, do 
some work in manual training. They present their work at our institute for 
which each received a premium and are at each meeting addressed by some 
competent person on right and progress. 

We believe that when they become citizens they will finish what is left 
unfinished of these educational demands. 

By such means we now have two districts and a part of a third consolidated. 
A $4,500.00 four-room building was built near the center of this consolidated 
territory. The building also contains a basement and library room. It was 
dedicated December 15th, 1905, and school work was begun on December 18th. 

One hundred fifty-two pupils were enrolled and taught by three teachers, 
one teaching two grades, and the other two teaching three grades each, where- 
as before each teacher had eight grades each. This school marks the beginning 
of a new era in country school work in Johnson county. It means that the 
country child may have the opportunity of a higher education at home under 
parental care and influence. It will create a greater love for country life and 
the school will be the pride of the community. 

In Johnson county it represents the means whereby the high school may 
be created and in many instances will be the children's high school. 

It sets the standard higher, therefore, all parts will be lifted up. 

Through the above means three township high school votes have been 
taken neither of which were successful but many more favor the proposition 
now than did before; besides it has caused an awakening to the needs and a 
better understanding of the facts. 

We will be able to report a township high school, I think, in the near 
future. 

Eight school building have been erected within the past three years. One 
hundred flfty-nine treeg were planted last year. Eighty-three pictures were 
bought last year. 
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Three hundred forty-eight number of pictures in all the rural schools. 
Six hundred forty-two volumes were placed in the rural school libraries last 
year. 

Three thousand six hundred five volumes in the rural school libraries. 
All have libraries. The attendance has been increased. 

Wm. M. Gbissom, Jb., 
County Superintendent 

KENDALL COUNTY. 

Progress of schools in Kendall county: 

There has been a decided improvement in the teaching force, in the 
matter of wages, which are higher and advancing from year to year. Most 
boards of directors are willing to pay good salaries for teachers who are 
well prepared to do successful work. It is a hopeful sign when school 
officers say, "The question of high wages does not cut any figure, provided 
we can get a first-class teacher." 

In almost all the districts the school terms have been lengthened. Many 
have nine months in the school year, and those that have shorter terms 
are falling into line. It is hoped that before long no school in this county 
will have less than nine months of school every year. 

Another encouraging feature is seen in the fact that teachers are mak- 
ing much better preparation for the work. They realize that graduation 
from a high school is not enough, but that professional training is neces- 
sary, and many go to our excellent normal school at DeKalb for a year 
or two, others take the fall course. A good number attend the summer 
schools, and the great majority are always found at the annual institutes 
and teachers' associations. The State Teachers' Reading Circle work is 
generally carried out, and upon the whole the teachers are getting more 
and more into the spirit of their work. 

All the schools have been greatly benefited by a wise use of the State 
course of study. Last year "Little Kendall" graduated thirty-six boys 
and girls from her eighth grade pupils and nearly all of them will enter 
high school this fall. 

There is an increasing interest in elementary agriculture. We have the 
subject discussed at teachers* meetings, and during the annual institute 
one period is devoted daily to this important study. Many of the boys 
enroll for the "corn contest" and compete for prizes. School gardens re- 
ceive not a little attention and the teachers and pupils are manifesting a de- 
sirable interest in the work. Last spring seeds were distributed among the 
schools to every pupil and these seeds were either planted in the school or 
home garden. The children were much pleased to get them and eager to 
plant and cultivate the same. 

The Pupils* Reading Circle is steadily gaining ground, and the teachers 
and pupils are intensely interested in this important feature of school 
work. We are coming to see more and more that no better thing can be 
done for the children than to place in their hands an abundant supply of 
good reading and see to it that they get the reading habit. School libraries 
through the earnest effort of the county superintendent and teachers, 
have been placed in nearly all of the schools, and new books are added 
from year to year. 

School sanitation and decoration have made a decided advancement; the 
walls and ceilings of a great majority of the school houses have been 
neatly papered or tinted with harmonious colors; art pictures grace the 
rooms of many schools, and a great effort has been put forth to make the 
rooms attractive and homelike in appearance. There has also been a won- 
derful improvement in school grounds by the planting of- trees and shrubs 
and flower gardens. The matter of cleanly and decent outhouses has re- 
ceived proper attention and a great improvement is in evidence. 

School , boards are demanding well trained teachers, and parents are 
more interested in the schools and doing more for tte betterment of them. 

Upon the whole, the outlook is full of encouragement and promise. 

Amos D. Cubban, 
County Superintendent. 
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LA SALLE COUNTY. 

I cheerfully comply with your request for a statement of the educa- 
tional progress in LaSalle county, during the last twelve years. 

The Country Schools. 

Twelve years ago the country schools were in about the same condition 
that they were forty years ago, except that the houses as a rule were 
poorer. 

No attempt was made at uniformity of text books even in the same 
school. It was not unusual to find Ray's Third Part Arithmetic, the 
edition of 1860. Pineo's and Clark's grammars were common. One dis- 
trict was likely to have books altogether different from its neighbor, un- 
less people moved back and forth. When a family moved they took their 
text books with them and used them in their new district. Directors, ex- 
cept in rare cases, did nothing about it and the teacher from past experi- 
ence knew that saifety lay in submission to things as they were. 

There was absolutely no organization of the work and therefore there 
could be no direction of it. Teachers were generally employed for one 
term at a time. It was tnought they would work better if they were on 
the anxious seat all the time. Then it was easier to pay low wages for 
fall and ppring. A cheap teacher could always be gotten. When they could 
not be had for the winter the boards would pay more. There were twice 
as many licensed teachers as there were schools, and as most of the 
teachers expected to change schools every term, there were often as many 
as twelve applicants for each school. One teacher might apply for as many 
schools, hoping to get one of them. 

The work was in all stages of progress. Pupils usually took what they 
wanted and omitted what they or their parents did not like. Grammar, 
geography, history and physiology were generally omitted. Teachers in 
beginning the school asked the pupils what they had last term and where 
they left off. The dirty pages in the text book was the test of truth of 
the pupil's statement. The time to quit school was when the pupil felt 
himself too big to go longer. 

When I looked over the field I soon saw that the pleasant task of draw- 
ing the salary would be all that I could really do. I might, of course, visit 
schools, show the people what a nice man the county superintendent is, 
tell the teachers and the children to be good and they would be happy, 
go to school and learn and some of them would be president. 

The First Step. 

The first and most needful thing to be done was to organize the work 
so that the county superintendent could direct it. The State course of study 
was bought and sent to the teachers and they were directed to shape 
their work according to it. A system of classification or grading was 
adopted. Every teacher was furnished a term register which enabled her 
to record just what had been done by each class and pupil. The next 
term the work could then continue from where it left off previously. A 
copy of the report in the register was filed in the county superintendent's 
office. 

The theory was correct. The practice was a dead failure. The difficulty 
with the teacher, her entire innocence of any knowledge of systematic 
work, could be overcome in time, but with the chaotic condition of the 
text books, organization and direction was out of the question. The 
revolutionary idea of uniform text books for the county, was decided upon. 
This was accomplished only after the bitterest kind of a contest with the 
book publishers. They were all in it, but all could not get what they 
wished. Some of the best men in the county were convinced of the ven- 
ality of the county superintendent and other prominent men were liber- 
ally paid to help defeat the project. But thanks to the good qualities of 
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The school library has become an important adjunct of every school in 
the county. Every school has a library and has acquired more or less 
books upon the' subjects of history, travel and science. By the use of these 
reference books, children learn the sources of information and are referred 
to them for extended knowledge of the subjects which are only briefly re- 
ferred to in the text books. 

Pupils* Reading Cibole.. 

A large number of the children are doing the pupilp/ reading circle 
work. About 100 diplomas will be granted this year. I find that the reading 
circle is a great help in getting pupils started in the way of reading good 
books. 

Real Slate Boards. 

Many school houses have the real slate black boards but there are a few 
of the old fashioned painted boards. 

Teachers' Reading Cibole. 

Most of the teachers do the State Teachers' Reading Circle work, and I am 
happy to say that nearly all of the teachers attend the summer institutes. 

Teachers' Association. 

The Marshall County Teachers' Association convenes, some years two and 
other years three times a year. The teachers are all expected to take a 
part in the discussions at these meetings. 

Contests. 

Marshall county, ten years ago, organized an Interscholastic Literary and 
Athletic Association. This association has been holding annual meets in 
the various towns throughout the county. These annual contests do a great 
deal twards keeping up the school interest during the spring months. The 
oratorical contest is held on the evening of June 14 and the field day sports 
June 15. From 2,000 to 3,000 people attend these field day sports. 

Course of Study. 

In the county there are four high schools having a four years* course, two 
having a three years' course and two having a two years' course. 
I can report Marshall county as prosperous. 

B. Frank Perry, 
County Superintendent. 



MASON COUNTY. 

In response to your request written some time ago, I shall attempt to 
give you a brief review of the condition of the schools in this county at 
the present time and a statement of the progress that has been made durinig 
the past few years. 

The Teachers. 

Realizing that the vital element in any school is a thorough, conscientious 
and well trained teacher, I have bent most of my energies during the past 
twelve years toward strengthening in every possible way the teaching force 
of our county. This has been done by personal encouragement of the 
teachers to undertake additional preparation either by taking up home 
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study courses, or by going away to the normal schools for summer work 
or regular training courses. We supplement this effort by holding drills 
and institutes and by stimulus of good rigid examinations. As a result of 
these efforts we have a good strong body of workers, many of whom are 
teachers of long experience and good scholarly attainments, and I know 
of no part of our work which has given a better return for the effort than 
has this. 

School Buildings. 

We realized very early in our work that in order to get the best results 
from our teaching the pupils should be properly housed and the rooms 
and surroundings made comfortable and cheerful. I have talked to teachers, 
pupils and directors of these things upon the occasion of my annual visits 
and have circularized boards of directors, calling attention to the needs 
of better and more comfortable school buildings, until we have fairly good 
buildings generally throughout the county and in many instances excellent, 
well lighted and well ventilated and heated rooms in the country schools. 
Upon my recommendation, and according to plans submitted by me, we have 
erected recently in the county four neat, well planned school buildings, 
which are heated by furnaces and have what we consider the very best 
possible arrangement for the admission and distribution of light — that of 
the circular or swell side with light all coming from one side. I am sending 
you herewith half tone of one of these little buildings, the smallest one of 
the group, but one that is very complete in its arrangement. 

Boys and Gibls. 

In former reports to you, I have written at some length the account of 
work done in our county with boys* and girls* agricultural clubs. Much good 
has been done in this line, and its effects upon the farming interests of the 
county may be easily detected in the new life given to the work of the 
farmers' institutes which have grown to be among the largest in the State, 
by the general interest in the excellent seed corn in which line the boys' 
work has been specialized, and in the general desire to take work in the 
State agricultural college. There is no limitation to the good that may be ac- 
complished in this line save the limitation that comes from the superin- 
tendent's inability to personally direct the efforts of the boys and girls. 

LilBBABIES. 

We have worked upon the matter of getting good books into the hands of 
the children with considerable success. There are some sixty-flve schools 
that have circulating libraries and nearly all of the others have well 
selected, permanent libraries with more or less interest shown in the reading 
of the books. 

On the whole, we think there has been a steady but perceptible Improvement 
in the school work of the county during the past years, and we look forward 
to the present year as promising excellent results. 

M. BOLLAN, 

County Superintendent. 



MERCER COUNTY. 

» 

In the last four years in addition to the regular work we have endeavored 
to accomplish three things: 

First: County uniformity of text books. 

Second: A good library in every school, if possible. 

Third: A general improvement of the school buildings and grounds. 

The first, county uniformity of texts has been a great success, and many 
dollars have been saved the tenants, who move sometimes each year, and 
who otherwise would be compelled to get new sets of books. 
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Second. We have succeeded in getting libraries in a great majority of 
our schools and in nearly every instance good book cases have been pro- 
vided to protect the books. 

The libraries have in most instances awakened .much interest and in- 
creased the desire for good literature. 

Third. By the use of the diploma offered by the State department and 
also by personal work, much has been done to improve the condition of 
the school buildings and grounds and they are now for the most part in 
good shape. 

Teachers are employed by the year at good salaries, and there is a great 
demand for trained teachers in the work. 

C. L. Gbegoby, 
County Superintendent. 

OGLE COUNTY. 

The educational progress during the last four years has been made along 
definite lines by modifying some of the practices that had been in vogue 
and by introduction of new features. 

Much time and effort, which has included all that was available by the 
superintendent, has been utilized in his personal visitation of the rural 
schools. About 1,200 visits have been made by the superintendent during 
the term. The county contains 177 school districts, and because of the 
poor railroad facilities, this work must necessarily be done by driving. 
During one of the four years a record was kept of the distance travelled 
with horse and buggy by the superintendent and the distance exceeded 4,000 
miles. 

The county board instructs the superintendent to employ an assistant. 
This person has been utilized entirely for clerical duties, which permits 
the head of the office to devote his time to the more important matters of 
the office instead of delegating them to a subordinate and thus being com- 
pelled to draw conclusions from second-hand sources. 

The local institutes have been well attended by the teaching force of the 
county. The general plan has been to use good local talent and provide one 
or more strong speakers with a State reputation. This work has been 
entirely arranged for by the county superintendent. Seventeen local in- 
stitutes have been held and four local meetings were called off so that the 
teachers could attend the N. I. T. A. The plan of appointing a committee 
of teachers to conduct the "centrals" has been discontinued. The superin- 
tendent has given this matter his personal attention by conducting the ex- 
aminations, grading the papers and reporting to pupils their marks the same 
day. While this has placed much more labor on the shoulders of the superin- 
tendent, it has also, placed the central examinations on a much fairer and 
more satisfactory basis. Friday afternoon of the teachers* annual institute 
county graduating exercises have been held the last three years for the 
pupils who have passed the "central** and "final** examinations. This fea- 
ture has been marked with special interest taken by friends of the gradu- 
ates of patrons in general of the rural schools. It has been difficult to obtain 
a meeting place sufficiently large to accommodate the great numbers of 
friends who wished to attend these public exercises. 

Since the county graduating exercises have been introduced the class 
has, consisted of fifty-two, seventy-three and 129 members respectively, and 
this in face of the criticism that the standard of graduation has been made 
too high. 

On October 16, 1903, a list of books was recommended for uniform use 
in the county as a direct result of the efforts of the county superintendent. 
This step has been productive of many good results. The books are now 
practically in unanimous use in the county. Many more than a hundred 
different kinds of text books were previously in use in the county from 
actual count, when the number required to teach the common branches was 
only eight. Following closely upon this was the working out of a county 
course of study, based upon the recommended list of books. This has been 
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very helpful to the teachers, who are loud in their praise of such a move. 
Questions have been sent out in all the grades monthly as required by the 
State course of study according to alternation of subjects, as therein pre- 
sented. All of these have entailed much additional work, but the results 
are in like proportion to the efforts put forth, and the boys and girls of 
Ogle county are geting the benefit. 

An annual report has been issued at the close of each school year, giving 
much information gleaned from special reports requested from the teachers 
and from other sources original with the superintendent. This document 
has been issued under the date of July 1, each year. These reports are 
much more valuable sent out on time and worth proportionally less when 
issued three, six or nine months afterward when many of the notes of 
interest have become ancient history. 

The teachers have been a very pleasant body with which to work. They 
have shown the spirit of fairness and consideration to the presentation of 
the different school problems, always working for better schools and better 
teaching. Advancement for the schools and for themselves has ever been 
uppermost in their endeavors. Better preparation and longer tenure for 
£he teachers have materially assisted in the educational progress during the 
last four years, much to the gratification of the teachers, patrons and school 
officers. 

The constant personal school visitation by the county superintendent has 
been the basis for what progress has been made during the last four years 
in Ogle county, and the securing of "county uniformity of text books" 
marks the most important forward step taken. 

The task of the county superintendent of schools is a difficult duty to 
properly perform. The full measure of the possibilities of the office are 
beyond the physical probabilities of any human being and the many things 
to be accomplished through the faithful and unselfish devotion to such a 
trust are legion. 

Emery I. Nefp, 

County Superintendent. 

PIKE COUNTY. 

In compliance with your request for a brief outline of work accomplished 
in Pike county, I take pleasure in submitting the following: 

The school work of Pike county has shown a healthy growth the past 
eight years. Our teaching force has been strengthened. The progress along 
this line has become more and more apparent. An increasing number of 
teachers are securing professional training. The number who avail 
themselves of the work at the different summer schools is quite large. 
Teachers' institutes and associations are well attended and they are at- 
tended from choice, not from necessity. 

Salaries have been increased quite materially in rural districts tho the 
enrollment in such districts is noticeably smaller than it was some years 
ago. 

School buildings have been improved. Paint, paper, shelves, closets and 
porches have aided in the transformation. Yards that were unsightly 
because of their utter barrenness or because of a luxuriant growth of weeds, 
are now adorned with trees, shrubs and flowers. 

School directors are taking more interest in their schools and where 
eight years ago the county superintendent was never consulted about a 
teacher, now the superintendent fills many of these places at the request of 
directors. 

County uniformity of text books has been maintained for nearly twelve 
years. When a change in texts seems to be needed or desirable the county 
works as a unit in bringing about the change. 

The State course of study is used in all our schools. Much interest is 
taken in the W-monthly, central and final examinations, the questions for 
which have been made out by the county superintendent to fit the course of 
study and the county texts. To enable our teachers to adapt their work 
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to the course and the county text, a school journal has heen issued the past 
two years which aims to give such work as is called for in the course and 
not given in the text. Our teachers are enthusiastic in their praise of the 
helpfulness of this little journal. The county superintendent is editor-in- 
chief and uses its columns for such other matter as needs to be brought be- 
fore the teachers and directors from time to time. 

Our system of examinations and giving help to the teacher has thoroughly 
graded our schools. Our pupils pass directly from the country school to 
the high school and from the high school to the normal school and the 
college or to the State university. 

Com growing contests, travelling libraries, certificates of award for per- 
fect attendance, have all contributed to the success and added to the interest 
of our schools. 

The constant aim of the county superintendent the past eight years has 
been to make the schools of Pike county second to none in the State. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Cabolinb Gbote, 
County Superintendent, 

POPE COUNTY. 

During the past four years the status of the schools in this county has 
been improving, I believe. We have seventy-four schools and I make a 
business of visiting them twice, or as nearly as possible, each term of six 
months. 

We have raised the standard for certificates and the surplus of teachers 
has decreased and consequently the wages are higher than in many years. 

We have the course of study of the State used in every school in the 
county, and the schools are pretty well graded. Every school ground has 
trees, but no attempt at school gardening has been made owing to our 
schools closing early in March. 

Quite a number of teachers are taking the State course of study in the 
nomal schools and I find their work very helpful. 

We are hoping for legislation to the effect that when the teachers and the 
superintendent wish to secure county uniformity and put in a list of books 
that no one book company may override their wishes and place books that 
are not teachable thus incurring heavy expenses needlessly on the people. 

M. Lillian Bakeb, 
County Superintendent. 

ft 

PUTNAM COUNTY. 

1. SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION FOR THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 

Address by Miss Mabel Carney, a Putnam county teacher, delivered in February, 1905, 
before the Putnam County Farmers' Institute. 

I am not here to impart new knowledge; I Am here to picture conditions 
as they really exist, merely to tell you a few of the things which you your- 
selves do know if you stop to think. The more I talk to people on school 
matters the more startling surprises I find in store. The average parent 
seems to know very little about the school — home of his child. He knows 
less of the duties, difficulties and ideals of the teacher. Some persons 
actually fancy that the teacher strolls to school about 9:00 o'clock, sits in 
state behind her throne, the desk, rules her little kingdom with a right royal 
hand, and does fancy work and reads novels to pass away the unoccupied 
time. I have heard of these scholastic parasites, but never did I see one. 

The rural teacher with whom I am acquainted rises at 5:30, breakfasts 
at 6:30, starts for school about 7:00, walks probably a mile, and reaches 
her destination a half hour later. As she mounts the invariable stile and 
unlocks the door to begin her day's labor the sun hangs in the twisted tree 
tops to the east, and the sun dogs play to left and right. The glimpse we 
get of this little old hall as the door swings back is not particularly inviting. 
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The walls are dark, unpainted, likely dingy. The floor tells no lies as to the 
dates of its last bath. In fact, this building generally is not what we 
might term inviting. The old brown coat of paint on the outside has been 
worn twenty years without any turning, pressing or mending. Naturally, 
it is rather thread bare. The ceiling is low, so low that it seems to rest 
oppressingly upon your very head. The walls were tinted once. The even gray- 
ness of their smoke blackened surface is relieved here and there only by 
crayon and water color drawings and other bright handiwork of the children. 
The worn old carved desks — double ones of course — are serving their six- 
teenth year. 

The teacher flrst assumes the role of chief fireman and is using her most 
persuasive powers and a gallon can of kerosene on the fickle blaze in the 
old stove. A particularly vigorous poke and the rheumatic- jointed old 
heating apparatus belches forth a cloud of black suffocating gas, like the 
crater of a small volcano. This carbon dioxide rises upward and outward 
to settle on the dingy walls, there to repose in peace with the carbon 
dioxide of by-gone years. The fire being at last well under way, attention 
must quickly be centered on other things, the preparation of busy work for 
the little children, reference work for advanced classes, threading needles, 
cutting papers, dusting erasers, writing blackboard lessons, soaking raffia, 
more coal, and so the time flies. 

At half past eight the children begin to come. Harry, the infant of the 
school, comes first. Harry is a wee little fellow of six, enveloped in a 
mammoth coat. After a while when he smiles again — as he usually does — 
you will notice that he belongs to the toothless age. But he is not smiling 
now. The numb little hands grapple vainly for the door latch, and in spite 
of heroic efforts to ''act like a man" big tears will gather when the little 
toes tingle. The older boys come now. "A little snow, and quick about it; 
Tom has frozen his nose!" Emma is coming, the teacher sees her aild 
hurries to open the door and help her unwrap. Every child in school un- 
derstands that if anybody suffers with cold it must be Emma. She walks 
a mile and three-fourths, and that facing a sharp northwest wind when it 
is twelve degrees below zero and the "sun dogs play about the sun." Finally 
Esther, the oldest girl in school, arrives. She has had a distressing cough 
since the cold weather set in and was absent last week on account of sick- 
ness. With her come three or four of the little children who dare not brave 
such weather without her willing protection. Nine o'clock comes; the bell 
rings. This is one of the few overcrowded country schools, thirty-six or 
seven children gather here daily in decent weather, but this morning the 
little table which has been placed back by the stove for Mary will not be 
in demand. Seventeen children do not appear at all; seven come straggling 
in at intervals during the first half hour, interrupting, of course, the general 
routine of work; But are they to blame? Remember it is twelve degrees 
below zero, and the "sun dogs play about the sun." 

Here now is a task of ancient Hercules! Twenty-four recitations to hear 
in five hours and thirty minutes. Three hundred thirty divided by twenty- 
four equals thirteen and three-fourths. An average of thirteen and three- 
fourths minutes for each recitation. Never drop the fractions in this case, 
they are too precious! Thirteen and three-fourths minutes to show a class 
just why a fractional divisor dare stand on its head; thirteen and three- 
fourths minutes to devote to algebra and the binominal theroem at that; 
thirteen and three-fourths minutes to dwell on the beauty of the opening 
lines of "Snowbound;" thirteen and three-fourths minutes to treat the causes 
of the changes of seasons, and — oh! the pity of it — ^thirteen and three-fourths 
minutes to tell of the little Hiawatha, the Three Bears, Robinson Crusoe and 
all that gay pageant so dearly beloved in the land of the six-year olds. 

The wheels are in motion; the cogs turn, evidently without much friction. 
The seventh grade arithmetic class occupies the recitation seat. They are 
struggling in the meshes of stocks and bonds. Harry, the infant, begins to 
cough, not an ordinary, common-place cough, but a deep-chested, croupy 
convulsion, that racks his poor little frame almost out of the seat and sets 
the blood throbbing to his face. Soon Henry begins to cough, then Anna 
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coughs, Josie coughs, Edna coughs, John coughs, and in the language of 
Jimmy, the second grader, "we all of us coughs." Stocks and bonds can 
never thrive in this confusion. But experience has taught the teacher to 
prepare for this emergency. She turns to a drawer in the old desk, finds a 
half-emptied bottle of brown liquid, then to her lunch box for a spoon and 
administers some half dozen doses of cough syrup. She does it with the 
same spoon, too. Germs? My dear friends, the country child is perfectly 
at home among germs. Grcrms ride about on the dust laden air and float 
around with tiny particles of soot from the smoky old soft coal stove. They 
settle in every crack and cranny of the old floor, which has not been 
scrubbed since September. They are sprinkled over his luncheon. He eats 
them, breathes them; they are in the breath of his life. In fact, the child is 
but an undeveloped germ himself. Ah! but the germ of the true American 
citizen. He belongs not to to-day, nor to yesterday, but to the great tomor- 
row. To that great tomorrow when not only professional, but industrial 
occupation as well, will be characterized by cruel competition, when "the 
struggle for existence" will be more than ever a case of the "survival of 
the flttest." 

In the city schools where more attention has been given to school matters, 
educators are constantly introducing manual training, business courses and 
other work designed to make the city child capable of meeting the flerce 
competition of the city. Competition is the spirit of the age. This same 
spirit which has for the last two decades been the curse of the city is fast 
engulfing the country. The country child should have in his daily class 
work that same spirit of competition which not only adds zest to his work» 
but trains him for this destined struggle. He is not likely to get this in a 
class by himself, nor even in a class of three or four. There is life, magne- 
tism, enthusiasm in numbers always. The farmer of tomorrow must have 
all the strength, and skill, and courage, and steadfastness of the farmer 
of yesterday. But he must have one thing more. He must have a thorough, 
scientific, practical education. He must understand his soil, his stock, his 
fruit, in short, his business. The mere fact that you farmers of Putnam 
county are gathered here this morning heralds the approach of this great 
tomorrow. Where now is the country child going to get his education? 
Under the tutorship of a single teacher with eight grades, twenty-four 
daily recitations, thirteen and three-fourths minutes to a recitation? 

But to return to the school room. The coughs being cured for an interval, 
at least, the daily routine continues. Of course there are a few interrup- 
tions. Tom, he of the frozen nose, sits next to the stove. He is well-nigh 
baked now and begs permission to change seats with John, who sits in the 
extreme comer of the room near a west window. John is heartily glad to 
thaw for a while and compromise is effected. The west wind plays a tattoo 
with the doors and windows. The teacher withdraws her attention from 
the primary class long enough to slip a ruler in the window and hand the 
door key to Ida. Ida understands a nod from the teacher and she slips into 
the hall and locks the rattling door. And so work continues; classes are 
called, get fairly started, intensely interested and then, when instruction 
really begins, must be dismissed. At noon the boys find it too cold to shout 
out doors, so they want to shout inside. Of course this can not be. A 
dozen or more boys using their dozen or more pairs of brass lungs 
would soon "raise the roof," figuratively if not literally. The little children 
and the girls are easily induced to pass the noon hour at raffia work, but 
the boys prefer something more strenuous. In the spring and fall basket 
ball and other lively outdoor sports furnish a safety-valve for surplus energy. 
But there is no opportunity for anything of the kind now, not even an empty 
shed where a few tools could be kept and a sort of workshop established, 
which would at least furnish occupation for idle hands, if it accomplished 
nothing more. 

The afternoon comes and is gone. Harry and the other little first 
graders are pretty tired before the small hand of the clock reaches four, so 
are the second grade children, and even the third. They must have some 
work to relax their little muscles unaccustomed to high, hard seats and 
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cramped positions. This calls for busy work, that bug-bear of the busy 
teacher. Little children, whether in the country or in the city, should have 
an abundance of useful, sensible handiwork to do. To teach this work 
properly and advantageously requires just as much time as the teaching 
of reading. But where is this time to come from? The school day is done 
now — supposedly. The children are bundled up again and start out to brave 
the stiff gale for another mile. Now begins actual hustling for the teacher. 
Let him who fears the country teacher is not earning her salary look in upon 
her now. 

To begin with Frank must have fifteen minutes extra help on arithmeticv 
Frank is a boy who has to stay out to do the work during the fall and 
spring, and naturally he is having a pretty hard struggle to keep up. Then 
comes the sweeping. Ah! but the dust flies. It rises in stifling clouds, and 
settles over everything — over desks, over the walls, over the floor, from 
which it has just been removed, over the teacher. It settles in the hair, 
in the throat, in the lungs. Never mind, you will get it coughed out some 
day, perhaps. The blackboards get their daily washing next. The teacher 
runs to the pump for water; her hands freeze to the pump handle and to 
the outside door knob. Now the blackboard lessons; it is too dark to see 
and the lamp must be lit. Then the dutsing of the room and cleaning of 
erasers. Finally the flre must be banked for the ne^t morning. It never 
keeps without two pails of coal, there is only one inside. Trudge out and 
get another. At half past flve or thereabouts this weary teacher steps out 
into the darkness and turns the key in the door. Her arms are full of 
books and papers and mysterious bundles. These are for entertainment this 
evening after supper. Busy work, developed lessons, charts and diagrams 
are not prepared in your sleep. Written papers and note books are not cor- 
rected "while you wait" either. 

As she turns her face to the west one little rift in the solemn blackness 
of the early winter evening reveals a rtiy of saffron light. This cheers the 
weary teacher; it is to her a symbol of tomorrow's light. As she gazes 
steadfastly into the bright cloud she sees in it a school teacher's dream of 
the future. A large, clean, well-built school building stands by itself in a 
grove of noble old elms and maples. Stands as the ideal school house should 
stand, right in the heart of nature, surrounded oy song birds and budding 
trees. Shining white walks gleam in the bright morning sunshine. Here 
are neat little experimental gardens where the boys put into actual practice 
the scientiflc instruction in agriculture. There are tennis courts and basket 
ball grounds. Here come the children, not trudging through freezing wind 
and driving sleet, but riding comfortably in warm wagons. And they are 
all here now, from the largest to the smallest. Even Harry, the infant, is 
here and now he has no coiigh, he left it behind somewhere. Perhaps he 
left it in the region of that old abandoned cabin of a school house up the 
road there. Esther is here, Tom is here, and his nose is all right this morn- 
ing. Few are absent, none are tardy. 

As the doors swing back to admit the children — ^large double glass-topped 
doors here — ^the glimpse we get of this hall corresponds with the gleaming 
walls outside. Bright hard-wood floors, polished woodwork, lofty ceilings, and 
clean, softly-tinted walls. The room on the first floor, to the right, is the 
primary room. Here are thirty or forty little children enjo3dng the free- 
dom they so greatly need under the discipline of a competent primary 
teacher. Across the hall are the intermediate children; up that broad stair- 
way is the grammar grade room. Opposite, a large well-equipped room 
where the older boys and girls are given an opportunity to do at least two 
years of high school work and to do it without going away from home or 
dragging the whole family to town. On this floor is to be found a laboratory, 
not a laboratory with all the very latest scientiflc instruments, but not a 
laboratory consisting of one old cast-away kitchen table and a single $10.00 
microscope, either. Here, too, is a small library room. The windows in 
this building do not rattle; the doors play no tattoo; they have a piano 
to furnish desired music. Tom does not bake while John freezes. No 
dirty smoke pollutes the air. In the basement is a furnace and a janitor 
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tending to things there. Not a janitor who is expected co come out im- 
maculately clean and teach six hours a day, however. There are other 
things in the basement, too. A workshop for the boys occupies one side; a 
gymnasium for the girls the other. 

The influence of this school affects the community, educationally, morally, 
and financially. The older boys and girls are no longer filled with the 
craze of moving to town. Why should they? Are not the very things, the 
good things, they seek there, now brought within their reach? An attrac- 
tive, up-to-date school with a high school course, good teachers, a good library, 
companionable associates and all that makes life, from the average boy or 
girrs point of view, worth living. Here in time, can be organized literary so- 
cieties, musical organizations, athletic sports, nature study clubs and other 
desirable and uplifting associations. What! All this in the country? Even so. 
What makes life good and broad and beautiful for one child makes it good 
and broad and beautiful for another. "The country child,'* says O. J. Kern, 
"is entitled to as good an education as the city child." This school working 
under the direction of the college of agriculture at Champaign is, more- 
over, a sort of bureau of general information for the farmer, as well as his 
boy. Soil examinations, seed experiments and much other itiformation per- 
taining to the great work of agriculture, even weather prophesies are re- 
ceived and circulated Jfrom here. The establishment of such an institution 
in a community will very nearly, if not wholly, off-set the increase in 
taxation by raising the value of the land. Does not a railroad increase the 
value of the land? Does not anything that benefits the public generally, 
increase the value of property? Would not such a school benefit the public? 

This dream of the weary teacher is a dream to be realized and realized 
in the near future. It must come. It is coming. It has already been 
brought to pass in many places. Consolidation of country schools was first 
attempted and carried out in Massachusetts over forty years ago. In 
Indiana and Ohio, our sister states, it has been practiced for the last decade. 
It has begun in our own State. In northern Illinois, in Winnebago county, 
the first, and so far, the only consolidated rural school in the State, was or- 
ganized and opened just one year ago, February 1, 1904. It cost |6,000.00. 
The site, 3.6 acres of land, cost |1,000.00. Three districts only were consoli- 
dated, they have no funds but voted to bond the district for ten years' time. All 
of which was done, and today the little Winnebagoes are thriving mentally, 
morally and physically in a beautiful, sanitary school building, under the 
direction of competent, enthusiastic teachers. 

"What man has done man can do again." What is good for the little 
Winnebagoes is good for the little Putnams. O. J. Kern, the county super- 
intendent of Winnebago county, is the man who has brought most of this 
to pass. He is the Moses who is leading our country schools out of the 
wilderness. In his opinion, "Consolidation is the one and only solution 
of the rural school problem." All glory and honor to the little district 
school! It has dear associations for us all; it has untold influence on the 
American republic. But it has served its day. It can no longer train the 
country youth to meet the demands of the great tomorrow. Of that great 
tomorrow when relentless competition will be the keynote of the age. 
"Our little systems have their day. They rise and fall and cease to be." 
The day is fast approaching when the little, weak, handicapped district 
school will "fall and cease to be." And like tiny Tim, I say, "God bless the 
day." 

OFFICIAL DECISION OF G. W. HUNT, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF 

PUTNAM COUNTY— THE DISTRICTS IN QUESTION ARE 

LOCATED IN MAGNOLIA TOWNSHIP. 

In the matter of consolidation of the school districts No. 22, No. 23 and 
25, in township 31 north, in range one west of the third principal meridian. 
Magnolia township, Putnam county, Illinois. 

The public schools exist for the beneflt of the State. In our complex form 
of representative government it is essential that each member of society be 
well educated. The purpose of the public school is to place within the 
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reach of each person the opportunity of being informed on all subjects which 
tend to make moral and Christian citizens and which will make him or her 
a power in the scientific development of the material resources of the State. 

The public school gives to each person the opportunity to know and under- 
stand the motives and actions of the public officers whose duty it is to labor 
in the interests of all concerned. Then indirectly it becomes the duty of 
each public officer to accoimt to the people without fear or favor. It is his 
duty on an occasion of this kind to place before the people the influences 
which were brought to bear upon him and all the propositions which he con- 
siders to have a legitimate bearing upon the case in question and his final 
disposition of the same. 

Has the present coimty superintendent of schools performed such labor 
as a promoter of this movement to consolidate these districts as will make 
him an unfit person to investigate this case on final appeal and give final 
decision? Undoubtedly the foregoing question is in the minds of some who 
are directly and materially interested. Then it becomes his duty to account 
to those people of his action. This he will do in the following paragraphs: 

In the early part of January, 1906, the present county superintendent re- 
ceived an invitation from Mr. John Swaney to spend the evening at his 
home in order to advise him and about nine others concerning the necessarjr 
requirements to consolidate school districts. He advised no one on the 
Question as to whether an attempt should be made to consolidate. The 
meeting adjourned without deciding that point. Mr. Swaney told the 
people present that he would give the land for a school site and employ 
a landscape gardener to plat the land so it would be beautiful and attrac- 
tive. It was decided to have a landscape gardener from the University of 
Illinois make a visit to the proposed tract with a view to make a rough 
sketch of the same and send prints to those present. This was done at 
the expense of those present. In the meantime the people present decided 
to attempt to consolidate. Word was sent to the county superintendent of 
schools to prepare six petitions for consolidation, one option for the pro- 
posed land and one subscription paper. This he did, leaving blanks for the 
number of the districts, for the description of the land in the districts, and 
for the signatures of the legal voters. He had nothing to do with the dis- 
tricts to be included, the land to be included or the people who should sign 
or refuse to sign. Realizing that there were some things for which public 
money could not be expended and that it was doubtful on others, it was de- 
cided to pass a subscription paper. There were over |1,400.00 raised, of 
which sum the present county superintendent promised to give 1100.00. 

People were moving at this time of the year and the county superinten- 
dent advised them as to the qualification of legal voters. He also drew 
an affidavit in blank form concerning the census of legal voters who should 
be and who should not be counted by the board of trustees. When the 
trustees met he advised them concerning adjournment. He also advised 
those who wanted to object as to how the objection should be made and 
the withdrawal of names from the petition, and how to take an appeal, and 
how to get into the courts. 

The above are all the essential things he did. They are all matters of 
public record and may be seen at the treasurer's office in said township. 
Article 2, section 13, clause 5 of the school law says, that the county super- 
intendent shall act as the official adviser and constant assistant of the 
school officers and teachers of his coimty; and in clause 8, that he shall labor 
in STery practical way to elevate the standard of teaching, and improve the 
conditions of the common schools in his county; and to investigate and de- 
termine all matters pertaining to the change in the boundaries of school 
districts which may come to him by appeal from the school trustees as 
provided in clause 13. In other words, the county superintendent owes 
an active duty to the people whom he serves and his acts cannot be ques- 
tioned so long as he acts in good faith. 

What effect, if any, will the political situation make in the decision of 
this matter? This question is no doubt in the minds of some who are 
directly and materially interested. This is no occasion on which to try 
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that issue. It is an insult to the officer and to the people of this county to 
attempt to make that an influence in the decision of this matter. It is 
hoped that the interest of innocent children is too sacred for any man to 
stoop so low as to sacrifice their lives for the purpose of elevating himself 
to public office and the interest of little children should be of too much im- 
portance for any man to attempt to bring political favor into a question of 
this kind. 

The fact that the petitioners have another opportunity to file a petition 
In April, 1907, has been brought to the attention of the county superintend- 
ent for consideration in this matter. If the petitioners have complied with 
the law relative to the matters and things necessary to do in order to give 
the board of trustees jurisdiction of the case, then they are entitled by law 
and entitled by all that is reasonable and fair and right to a fair, impartial 
and honest hearing. Demands which are in the interest of little children 
are not to be set aside on a mere pretext, and by pretext is meant some- 
thing woven up in order to cover or conceal one's true motives, feelings 
or ends of action. If the above fact were sufficient cause to look indiffer- 
ently upon the people's demands on this occasion, then it would be a suf- 
ficient reason for refusing to act on any petition ad infinitum. The above 
fact has no weight in deciding this issue. 

What is necessary to get the above issue before the board of trustees 
and the county superintendent of schools so as to be entitled to an honest 
hearing? 

First — A majority of the legal voters in each district must sign the pe- 
tition. 

Second — It must be filed by the clerk of the board of trustees at least 
twenty days before the regular meeting in April. This meeting is by law 
fixed to be the first Monday in April each year. 

Third — A copy of the petition, together with a notice in writing, signed 
by one or more of the petitioners, shall be delivered by the petitioners or 
some one of them at least ten days before the date at which the petition 
is to be considered, to the president or clerk of the board of directors of 
each district whose boundaries will be changed if the petition is granted. 

The board of trustees found ail the foregoing conditions fulfilled by the 
petitioners and the papers in this office show beyond a question that such 
is the case. 

Either the petitioners or the objectors who appeared at the meeting of 
the board of trustees with objections may, by giving proper notice set 
forth in the statute, take an appeal to the county superintendent of schools 
of the same county. Then it becomes the duty of the clerk of the board of 
trustees, within five days after the written notice has been filed with him 
by the appellants, to transmit all the papers in the case, with a transcript 
of the records of the trustees, showing their action thereon to the county 
superintendent, and the township treasurer shall take no further action in 
the matter except upon the order of the county superintendent. 

The transcript and papers filed in this office show that all the foregoing 
requirements have been met and that the case has been properly appealed. 
Then the statute makes it the duty of the county superintendent of schools 
to investigate the case upon such appeal; and if, in his opinion, the change 
asked is for the best interest of the districts or district concerned, he shall 
make such changes; but if he considers the proposed change is inadvisable, 
he shall refuse to make it, and shall reverse, if need be, the action of the 
trustees, and shall give the clerk, from whom he received the papers, im*- 
mediate notice of his decision, and his action shall be final and binding. 

The county superintendent is not directed to give a hearing in the form 
of a trial or public meeting. He may go in person to any and all places 
which he desires to investigate, or he may give a public hearing under 
rules fixed by himself. The manner and time needed in the investigation 
is discretional with him. 

The infiuences which might be an important factor in the results of this 
Investigation, the propositions given by those directly and materially in- 
terested, and the propositions of the county superintendent's own choosing, 
all appear in this decision as matters of investigation. No one has been 
slighted and due consideration has been given to all as will herein appear. 
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Proposition 1 — Differences in valuation of land and burdensome taxes. 
In article 3, sections 46, 47 and 48, may be found the matters and things 
to be taken into consideration. It nowhere appears that the difference in the 
valuation of the property of various people of the same or different busi- 
nesses has anything to do with the issue in this case. That may be a 
greedy reason why some would want a change and a selfish reason why 
some would not want a change in the district lines. One man m^y own land 
platted and laid out in lots and blocks and another may h^ve the land 
through which the sewerage of the city or village flows, and still live iii 
the same school district. See 194-241. As to the burdensome taxes it will 
be sufllcient only to call atention to the fact that the law flxes the limit 
above which the school board cannot go without the consent of the people 
given by a direct vote on that question. There is ample provision made 
against burdensome taxes. It may be that some will have to pay more 
than they have hitherto paid. It may be that some have to pay less than 
they have hitherto paid. And it may be that some have never paid their 
full measure. As before stated, it may be greedy reasons for some and 
selfish reasons for others. At any rate, it is not a material issue in this 
case. See 190-390. 

Proposition 2 — Landlord and Tenant — The relation of landlord and 
tenant is getting to be a serious question in the educational affairs of this 
county, but perhaps not so much so. in the particular locality in question 
It is not an unheard of thing in this county to find a |50.00 teacher, kinder- 
garten chairs, table and supplies, plenty of material for use in the grades, 
school house painted, new stove, hedge cut, new hitching posts, etc., when* 
the children of the landlord are in attendance. On the other hand a weedy 
yard, everything out of repairs, |30.00 teacher, kindergarten chairs and 
tables removed, hedges untrimmed and no hitching posts, when the chil- 
dren of the landlord are not in attendance. It is due to the people of the 
community in question to say that the above question is not so serious in 
this case. However, certain land owners have gone away to educate their 
children. Others make . it a point that they are satisfied with the oppor- 
tunities offered in the present schools ,and if they desire any more for their 
children they can send them away to school. The tenant on the other hand 
must, because of his circumstances in life, be content to educate his chil- 
dren in the country school. If the child desires more he must fight his 
way through the space where his country school leaves off and the be- 
ginning of the next course provided by the State. He must do this on 
very small means and with a very little education as a foundation. His 
chances for full development grow smaller in proportion to the amount of 
education the landlord demands shall be obtained outside of the district. 
Until the requirements for entrance to the next higher institution provided 
for by the State are given to all, it would seem better not to force the chil- 
dren to be educated elsewhere than at home. It will not cost the landlord 
as much and it will give to the others a reasonable chance to acquire all 
the education that the State offers to all. If one were to make a class dis- 
tinction, it would seem to involve the tenant more than any one else. Then 
the fact that this petition is signed by tenants and hired men who expect 
to lead the life of tenants is not to be considered lightly in this matter. 
However, it must be understood that the public schools exist for the pur- 
pose of making educated, moral and Christian citizens out of all children, 
no matter in what conditions of life they may live. 

Proposition 3 — Have the boys and girls on the farm the right to and the 
opportunity for an equal education in the colleges and university sup- 
ported and maintained for the purpose of making citizens of the State, to 
the same extent and within the same reach as other boys and girls congre- 
gated in villages and cities? Considering our representative form of gov- 
ernment and the purposes of the institutions maintained by the State it 
Is beyond question that these boys and girls on the farm have the right to 
ask, demand and receive all that the State offers them. 

Have they opportunities for an equal education in the free schools of the 
State, is the second part of this proposition. In the first place, there is 
no institution either public or private in the State of Illinois which offers 
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a substantial course of study in which teachers are prepared to meet the 
conditions found in the country schools. The teachers now in actual ser- 
vice say that they are not prepared to teach under the present conditions. 
In fact the most of the students in our State normal schools are there in 
order to get out of teaching in the country schools. Only once in a while 
can a good teacher be induced to come into the country school. The reason 
usually given is that it is a country school and they are not prepared 
to meet the conditions found therein. In the second place, only a few 
grades of work can be done by the teacher in a satisfactory manner. There 
is no uniformity of text books. In many instances no time or attention can 
be given to individual needs of the pupils. In many instances there are 
only one or two pupils to a class and the interest, competition and results 
due to numbers are entirely lost. The greatest drawback is in the fact that 
the country school as now conducted stands for practically nothing in the 
educational channels of the State. Communications have been received 
from different schools, colleges and universities to the effect that a boy's 
education having been received in a country school as now conducted can 
not even be considered in determining his right to enter that institution. 
To be sure a boy may be given some credit toward entrance through some 
teacher or acquaintance who has a standing in an institution, but that is 
not credit to the school or the community supporting it. The school should 
have a standing independent of the teachers or friends of the pupils. The 
community, not the teacher, should receive the credit. The secondary edu- 
cation of J:he pupils must be left in local hands. And in this connection it 
will not be out of place to state that a prominent official in connection with 
our State University has stated, "The university has no inclination to 
enter the field of secondary education. There are too many immature men 
and women in the university now. We cannot handle them. The local 
school must be improved so as to keep pupils of high school age under 
parental control." 

The transition from the county school to the opportunities beyond is 
made at too Qauch self sacrifice, if made at all. It requires too much of the 
country boy. He does not have the opportunity for an equal education in 
the free schools of the State. If he fails or has no chance, what does he 
miss? In the words of Thomas Arkle Clark of the State University, "He 
misses the life housed in about .thirty magnificent buildings. He goes with- 
out the chance of receiving the services of almost 300 instructors. He 
must from circumstances absolutely beyond his control, go without any 
choice among the one thousand different courses offered in that great 
institution." This must be true even in the face of the fact that each boy 
and girl in the State has the right and is entitled to the opportunity for an 
equal education in the free schools of the State. He is entitled to his share 
in the benefits derived from the millions of dollars spent on that great in- 
stitution. It is the duty of local authorities to give such a course in the 
secondary education of the members of their community between the ages 
of 6 and 21 years as will at least give them an opportunity to secure for 
themselves all that the State offers. 

Proposition 4 — Transportation: (a) Roads, (b) Distance, (c) Public Ex- 
pense — The movement of consolidation practically rests upon this ques- 
tion. It is a question concerning which there are likely to be as many 
opinions as there are persons considering the question. The final judgment 
obtained depends largely upon the extent of the investigation and the 
various facts taken into consideration. The county superintendent has 
taken into consideration in his investigation the authoritative statement of 
others who have made a more thorough canvass of all conditions relative 
to this matter than is possible to do on an occasion of this kind. For that 
reason a bulletin entitled "Consolidation of Country Schools," second edi- 
tion, containing 56 pages, edited by Dean Davenport and others of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and marked "Exhibit A," is made a part of this decision. Also 
the authoritative statements in the bulletin entitled "Centralized Schools in 
Ohio," containing twenty-four pages, published under the direction of the Ohio 
State University under the date of February, 1906, and marked "Exhibit B," 
is made a part of this decision. Under "Exhibit A," page 13, may be 
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found these words, '^Indiana reports 181 wagons transporting 2,599 chil- 
dren in fifty-one counties of the state, the largest number being in La 
Grange county, where twenty wagons carry 800 children each day, and in 
Whitely county, where seventy-three wagons carry 1,114 children." On 
page 29 of the same exhibit may be found a table showing the routes, 
costs and miles traveled. The number of miles of necessary travel from 
the farthest home on a single route to the school varies from two and a half 
to five miles. In some of those consolidated districts an entire township 
is included. It is not an unfair conclusion to stat^ that in the broad scope 
of fifty-one counties with roads extending out to homes furnishing 2,599 
children of school age, one would find roads as difficult and as far to travel 
as those involved in this case. In fact, the present county superintendent 
called upon the committee whose report is found in "Exhibit A" and ex- 
plained as accurately as his knowledge would permit, the shape of the dis- 
trict in question, the roads, the soil, the hills and the distances, and learned 
from them personally that the conditions in question are similar to, and in 
some cases the exact counteri>art of those existing where consolidation was 
a success. Under "Exhibit B," pages 19^ and 18, may be found maps of dis- 
tricts whose shapes are even worse than the one in question. From the 
proximity of the district and school house to the river it is not an unreason- 
able conclusion to say that roads and distances of necessary travel are 
similar to those in question. A copy of "Exhibit A" will be furnished from 
this office to all the families directly and materially interested. A further 
discussion of (a) and (b) of this proposition will appear in proposition 5, 
entitled, "Status of the Petition and Petitioners." 

(c). Can these pupils be transported at public expense? In order' to 
reach a reasonable conclusion on this point it is necessary to note the 
officers whose duty it is to fix the size of the school district and the officers 
whose duty it is to maintain the school, and the nature of their respective 
duties. In article 3, section 46, we find "Trustees of schools in newly or- 
ganized townships shall lay off the township into one or more school dis- 
tricts, to suit the wishes or convenience of the majority of the inhabitants 
of said township," etc. Then no district can be larger than a single town- 
ship nor smaller than the curtilage of a single householder. It is the discre- 
tion of the board of trustees and the wishes and convenience of the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants that determine the size of the districts in a newly 
organized township. In section 47 in the above article we find these words, 
"In a township where such division into districts has been made, the trustees 
may, in their discretion, at the regular meeting in April, when petitioned as 
hereinafter provided, change such districts as lie wholly within their town- 
ship. A more detailed statement of the procedure is found above in this 
opinion. In this change it is the discretion of the board of trustees and the 
petition signed by a majority of the legal voters of each district that deter- 
mine the size of a district in any township. The law nowhere sets forth 
either directly or by fair implication that the size of the district, or that the 
wishes of the inhabitants, or that the petition signed by a majoriy of the 
legal voters of each district, or the discretion of the board of trustees, or 
the discretion of the county superintendent of schools, or all of them com- 
bined, shall be based upon the walking distance of a child six years of age 
or upon the walking distance of any other child of school age. It is a matter 
of discretion with the above named officers. ' And no court will disturb a 
discretionary power unless fraud is shown or the lack of good faith prevails. 

Now let us. take up the duties of the school board or board of directors. 
In the first place it must be noted that they have nothing to do with the size 
of the school district. They must take the conditions as they find them and 
perform their duties accordingly. 

In article 5, section 36, clause 3, may be found these words: "It shall be 
the duty of the board of directors of each district to provide for the neces- 
sary revenue to maintain free schools in the districts in the manner pro- 
vided for in article 8 of this Act. It is a mandatory duty and the means of 
accomplishing it are set forth in article 8. In clause 5 of the same article 
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and section, may be found these words: "It shall be the duty of the board 
of directors of each district to establish and keep in operation at least 110 
days of actual teaching in each year, without reduction by reason of closing 
the school^ on legal holidays, or for any other cause, and longer if practicable, 
a sufficient number of free schools for the accommodation of all the children 
in the district over the age of six and under twenty-one years, and shall se- 
cure for all such children the right and opportunity to an equal education 
in such free schools/' Then it is the duty of the board of directors to es- 
tablish a sufficient number of schools in their district to accommodate all 
pupils of school age. The school board may establish six schools or more. 
It may establish three. Or it may establish one. It nowhere appears that 
they must establish a school within walking distance of a child six years 
of age. Again, it is discretionary with the board of directors and the people 
as expressed at an election at which time the question of a school house 
site is a separate and independent proposition to be voted upon. If the 
board of directors establish one school under the provisions set forth in 
the statute, then it is a mandatory duty on their part to see that each child 
has the right to and opportunity for an equal education in such free school. 
If transportation is the probable, natural and reasonable means of carrying 
that direct power into execution, then by fair implication they have the 
legal authority so to do. The law on this point may be found in Glidden vs. 
Hopkins, 47-52*5; Wells vs. The People, 71-532; Peers vs. Board of Education, 
72-508; School Directors vs. Fogleman, 76-189. The above cases hold to the 
proposition that the school directors are possessed of certain defined powers 
and in addition such means as may be necessary to carry into effect a granted 
power. The right to transport children at public expense to school under 
a consolidated system of education is by fair implication necessary to carry 
into efTect the mandatory requirements of the board of directors, to-wit, the 
board of directors shall secure the right and the opportunity for all children 
to an equal education in such free school. 

State Superintendent Bayliss, without legal argument in the case, has held 
that "If several small districts are consolidated in the manner provided by 
law, it may be found that some of the children live too far from, the school 
house to walk to and from school. In such case I am of the opinion that the 
directors, without exceeding their implied powers, may provide transporta- 
tion for such children at the expense of the district fund, and especially so 
if a proposition to do so has first been submitted to the voters at a regular 
school election and received an affirmative vote.*' This decision may be 
found in the Illinois School Report, 1903-04, on page four. His decision 
alone makes it a law until reversed by the courts. 

The essence of this entire movement to consolidate these three districts 
is the desire on the part of the majority of the legal voters of each district 
involved to be combined into one large district, leaving it to the board of 
directors of the consolidated district and the people therein to establish and 
keep in operation a sufficient number of free schools to accommodate all the 
children of school age. The law makes it obligatory upon the school board 
of such consolidated district that it shall secure for all the children of school 
age the right to and the opportunity for an equal education in such free 
school. This brings us to the status of the petition and petitioners, or propo- 
sition 5. 



Probable Enrollment in New District. 



Legal Voters in— 


Signed. 


Not signed. 


Total. 


Per cent. 


District 22 


17 
19 
14 


10 

7 


27 
26 
14 


63 


District 23 


73 


District 25 


100 










Totals. . . 


50 


17 


67 


74 
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Families in- 



Without 
children. 



With 
children 
under 21. 



Total. 



District 22 
District 23 
District 25 



8 
4 
1 



12 
IB 
13 



20 
23 
14 



Number of Children Under 21 in— 


Under 21. 


School afire. 


District 22 


- 


31 
58 
36 


22 


District 23. 


46 


District 25 


29 








Total 


126 


97 







The foregoing table is approximate. Some of school age are attending 
school elsewhere. Some may have moved into the district since March, 1906. 
Others are of school age but do not attend school. .The figures above are 
intended to show approximately the number of children that might be 
reasonably expected to enroll in September, 1906. 

The right to petition is fundamental in our representative government. It 
must be given some weight. It is not a mere formality to which the peti- 
titioners must conform in order to find out the arbitrary will of an officer. 
The weight to be given to it depends largely upon the object for which the 
petitioners pray. In this case the ratio of the number of legal voters who 
sign to the total number of legal voters is an important factor. It gives to 
a certain extent the will of the people. In the greater number of cases where 
the statute states the conditions necessary before an executive officer can 
have jurisdiction of the subject matter and the petitioners meet all the re- 
quirements, then a court will compel an executive officer to grant the prayer 
of the petition. In this case the statute' provides certain discretionary duties. 
For that reason a court would not compel an executive officer to grant the 
prayer of the petition. It would hardly be fair to say that the discretionary 
powers take all the weight out of the petition. In this case, instead of com- 
pelling the county superintendent to grant the prayer of the petition, the 
statute makes it his duty to investigate the case upon such appeal; and if, 
in his opinion, the change asked is for the best interests of the districts con- 
cerned, he shall make such changes; but if he considers the proposed change 
inadvisable, he shall refuse to make it, and shall reverse if need be, the 
action of the trustees. 

As a result of the county superintendent's investigation in this case, he 
has found that the mdvement to consolidate schools started in the eastern 
part of Ohio and prevails in that state and a large number of counties in 
Indiana. It has come into one or two counties in Illinois. So far as can 
be learned it is everywhere a success and in no case has a community gone 
back to the old plan. 

Consolidation of country school districts is pronounced as the best means 
of solving the numerous perplexing problems involved in educating children 
in the country. County boards of supervisors over the entire State of Illi- 
nois have endorsed the plan in their conventions. The State and county 
farmery' institutes have asked that it be investigated for the benefit of the 
country people and have endorsed it in their conventions throughout the 
State. Dean Davenport of the college of agriculture in the University of 
IlUnois has stated that it is the only solution for the problems involved in 
the education of the country childlren. Alfred Bayliss, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, said: "If I were county superintendent of schools of 
Putnam county and had this case on appeal, I would grant the prayer of 
the petition if it was the last official act I did.*' He also said that he had 
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several teports of investigation on this subject and tliat they all bore him 
out in saying that consolidation of the country school districts is the only 
practical solution of the problems involved in country school teaching. 

For the foregoing reasons, it is the opinion of the present county superin- 
tendent, that the change asked for is for the best interest of the districts 
concerned in this case. Therefore he reverses the action of the board of 
trustees in this case and grants the prayer of the petition. 

Dated at Granville, Illinois, this 28th day of April, A. D. 1906. 

Geoboe W. Hunt, 
County Buperintendent of Bchoola of Putnam County. 

Gbanvillb, Illinois, Sept. 4, 1906. 
Alfred Bayliaa, Springfield, Illinoi8: 

Deab Sib: In the matter of our consolidated school, I am pleased to re- 
port that on Sept. 3, 1906, there were two wagons run at public expense for 
the purpose of transporting children in the new consolidated district. 

One wagon carried eighteen and the other fifteen children. 

The new building is progressing slowly but in good condition. 

At present school is conducted in the old Clear Creek school house and 
the Grange Hall. Sixty-nine children were enrolled Sept. 3. 

The middle district of the three old ones have most of the children walk 
for the present. 

We have three teachers who seem to promise exceptional work. 

I also wish to report six tuition pupils in this district. I think under the 
conditions as they now exiit that the community around show their approval. 

Yours very truly, 

Geoboe W. Hunt, 
County Superintendent, 



RICHLAND COUNTY. 

One of the distinctive interests that I have specially noticed as indicative 
of marked progress in the school work of this county during the past four 
years, one that I have endeavored to encourage and materially advance, is 
an increased attention to and a general improvement in what may be very 
appropriately termed ''business education" in our ungraded schools — ^better, 
neater penmanship; clearer, broader ideas of business methods by ad- 
vanced pupils, and definite, lucid notions of the ''keeping of accounts" in a 
way that is logical and practical to them. Nothing difficult has been at- 
tempted in the matter of teaching bookkeeping in our rural schools, but there 
has been that thorough drill in the rudiments, and results have been most 
satisfactory. 

It seems to me, too, that I notice distinctly a great advance, on the part 
of the pupils of the seventh and eighth grades, in the matter of learning 
and more thoroughly understanding those subjects that a knowledge of 
which, will be of most practical use to them in after life, most helpful and 
beneficial to them in the business world. In fact, it is manifest to me that the 
school work of Richland county has so materially changed and progressed 
during the past four years that it is more of a real business with the pupils 
in general now than ever before; that there seems to be an air of earnestness, 
a desire to progress, an ambition to "break new ground" each year which 
permeates the entire school work of the county. 

In the method of teaching reading, too, there is evidence of decisive pro- 
gress. This advance which has so deeply implanted new interest in our 
public schools has been brought about partly because of the excellent pri- 
mary training in our county institutes by skilled instructors in the art, partly 
on account of the reading circle and the now general school library, much 
on account of an adherence to the plan outlined in the State course, and, in 
a large degree, because seventy-five per cent of the teaching force of the 
county has had the helpful training in our State normal universities. 
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I should most certainly consider this statement of "good results" far 
from complete if I were to omit saying something specially noted in the 
improvement of our shcool houses and school grounds during the past four 
years. In every district there are indications of efforts to improve the 
grounds and to beautify them. Directors, teachers, and patrons are interested 
in the planting of sufOicient trees, grading the grounds, and supplying water 
plentifully for the use of the schools. No school building has been so 
neglected as to remain untouched by the skillful hand of the painter and the 
decorator during the four years, and the results are that many houses are, 
so far as their interiors and necessary furniture are considered, most 
beautiful and well suited to the use of the pupils. These results have been 
brought about, in no small degree, because the State department of educa- 
tion has been so interested in improving school conditions. 

R. N. Stotleb, 
County Buperintendent. 

STARK COUNTY. 

The progress in the schools of Stark county during the past four years 
has, we believe, been worthy of note. 

Consolidation has taken a start in one of the townships of the county and 
created a healthy discussion. However, it is yet in its infancy. 

Libraries have either been started or built up until but few schools are 
without at least the germ of a library. 

But the important work done in the county during the past four years 
is the graduation and classification of the rural schools. It was found after 
the first round had been made of the schools, that the variety of text books 
in use in the county was detrimental in the extreme to the progress of the 
children. As a result a uniform list of books was recommended, which was 
adopted by the various schools throughout the county. Based upon these 
books, the superintendent is able to send out qui^rterly a list of examina- 
tion questions made in this office and fitted to the needs of every grade in 
the county. 

Following this up, the classification and standing of every child in the 
county is kept accurately and regularly, and advancement made accordingly. 

Owing to this systematic arrangement of work, we graduated this year 
from the rural schools of our county, sixty-two in number, forty-one from 
the e^hth grade. Four years ago all we could keep in these schools to com- 
plete this work was nine. .We believe the ability of the boy and girl of the 
rural communities equal to that of the town boy and girl, and are in every 
instance doing all we can to give them an equal chance. 

Mart P. EDMnin>8, 

County Buperir^tendent. 

WABASH COUNTY. 

In my work as county superintendent for the year just ended, and for 
the term now ending, my first aim has been to improve the schools by improv- 
ing the teachers. To this end I have demanded all in the way of preparation 
that circumstances would permit, and as one of the best means of doing this, 
I have urged teachers to demand more for their services, and then "make 
good." In this we think we have been reasonably successful. We feel that 
our teaching force is not below the average, and our average monthly wages 
have increased from $37.30 for males, $35.09 for females, in 190^ to an 
average of $54.49 for males, and $37.56 for females in 1906, and we feel that 
this has counted. Then, too, we have endeavored to keep men in school 
work, and last year eleven more men than women were engaged In tbp work. 

During the last year we held four meetings or rallies at different points 
in the county, in which the schools of that vicinity participated. A regular 
program of music, recitations, etc., was arranged, and the county superin- 
tendent made a short address along the lines of school work and especially 
talked "good literature" to the people there assembled These meetings 
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I believe were productive of much good, inasmuch as patrons, pupils and 
teachers were together, thus bringing about a feeling of common interest 
which is so vital to school work. We think so much of this plan that we 
hope (the voters willing) to continue it on broader lines. 

A boys' club of nearly 100 members was orgnaized under my direction, 
and they are now doing experimental work in growing com, the result to be 
determined at the farmers' institue. 

A. E. Smith, 
County Superintendent, 

WARREN COUNTY. 

The most important thing that has happened in Warren county during 
my administration is county uniformity of text books. A description of 
how it was brought about follows: 

March 4, 1905, a school officers meeting was held in the court house, Mon- 
mouth, the State superintendent being present as chairman and adviser, a 
fact much appreciated by the county superintendent and directors. "County 
uniformity" was one of the vital questions discussed at this meeting. After 
debating the question a vote was taken which was practically unanimous, 
only one vote being cast against the proposition. A committee of three 
consisting of the chairman and the secretary of the directors' association 
and the county superintendent was appointed, with power to enlarge the 
committee to five, and report a list of text books to the next directors' meet- 
ing, to be held Wednesday, July 12, 1905. 

The directors present at the July meeting unanimously adopted the books 
recommended by the committee, and before school opened in September 
more than 93 per cent of the school districts in Warren coimty had adopted 
the uniform list. 

At the school officers meeting in Febuary, 1906, the directors present, and 
there were more than 100, agreed that county uniformity was a success. 

In my judgment, no reform movement can ever hope to succeed without 
the hearty cooperation of the school directors — the lawful custodians of thQ 
people's interests. 

J. D. Reoan, 
County Superintendent. 

WHITE COUNTY 

With reference to the progress of our school work in this (White county) : 
There has been quite an awakening of interest on the part of the people. 
The interest in school work in this county today is better than ever before. 
The people are building better buildings, keeping in better repair the old 
ones and taking better care of the school grounds. ' There -is a scarcity of 
teachers. We have some trouble getting teachers for the schools. The di- 
rectors are on the alert looking and offering good wages for good teachers. 

We have more young people attending the State normals today than in 
former years. 

In my opinion the advancement of school work in the county is keeping 
pace with other business interests. 

Everett McCallisteb, 

County Superintendent. 

WHITESIDE COUNTY. 

The educational sentiment in Whiteside county is strong for improvement 
in all school lines. The demand for better teachers is being emphasized by 
more liberal salaries, and the progressive, up-to-date teacher is retained in 
the same school from year to year. It is a rare occurrence for a teacher to 
be hired for a three months* term. The term of contract for teachers in 
rural schools as well as for those in the cities is almost invariably for one 
year. 
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As tangible lines of Improvement for the public schools of the county, 
the township high schools and centralization stand out prominently. 

A number of new school houses are taking the places of old ones that 
were occupied last year and evidences of repair and improvement are seen 
in numerous places. The double desk is doomed, and soon every school 
room will be suplied with suitable single desks. 

Every school in the county is now provided with at least a small library 
and many schools are adding new books to their libraries annually. 

Whiteside county now boasts of a uniformity of text books which is al- 
most completely uniform. To this very desirable condition or acquisition, 
much of the credit for the excellent educational showing made in the county 
during the past two years is due. 

B. F. Hendricks, 
County Superintendent. 

WILLIAMSON COUNTY. 

Complying with your request, asking a special report concerning the con- 
dition of the sciiools of Williamson county since the last biennial report, 
and the general outlook for the future, I submit the following: Special and 
continuous efforts have been made to awaken and maintain a deeper interest 
in the necessity of cooperation between the people and teacher. With this 
end in view emphasis has been placed upon the importance of patrons' day, 
which has been the means of bringing parents, teachers and pupils together, 
and thus making, for a day, at least, the school interest common. Such days, 
once during the term, have been fairly general in the county. Its effects 
have been salutary. It has done much to create a county pride in the un- 
graded and village schools. 

The general interest is beet shown by our county graduating exercises, 
which was introduced in 1903 with eleven to complete the course of study. 
This year, 1906, there were flfty-seven. 

The professional interest of the teachers is evidenced by their attendance 
at the annual and monthly teachers' Institutes, as well as their reading of 
a professional course, designated by the county superintendent, and upon 
which they are examined for a teachers* certificate. 

By continuous and persistent efCort, coupled with the help of the teacher 
and patrons, libraries have been established in every school in the county. 

Considering that the people desire better houses and furnishings, and a 
willingness to pay therefor, and that the teachers better appreciate their 
calling, although it is very difficult to secure enough teachers to fill the 
schools, but there is an unquestionable disposition upon the part of both the 
people and the teachers to cooperate with the county superintendent to 
make the public schools what they are designed to be, make the out- 
look for the schools of Williamson county, to say the least, verjr promising. 

R. O. Clabida, 
County Superintendent. 

WOODFORD COUNTY. 

There is today in Woodford county a country school site with the following 
material equipment: Fence and outbuildings almost completely dilapidated; 
well, unsanitary; trees distorted or destroyed by stock; main building with 
half destroyed window blinds, wood-bare blackboards above the reach of 
the children without the use of a bench, not one-half enough seats fit for us.e, 
and a dictionary of obsolete words. 

The will of "Mr. Tightfist" has been the unwritten law of the district for 
the last seven years at least. He owns much of the land, and his law is 
written in the renter's and the teacher's contract. Change of renters creates 
fear and indifference. It is his will that the blackboard shall not be lowered, 
that nothing but the three R's shall be taught, that no method but the a, 6, c 
shan be used. 
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The blackboards have been lowered and raised again. Reading has been 
taught intelligently, resulting in little else but strife. The cheapest teacher 
that can be obtained is hired. No teacher lias applied for or taught the 
school a second time during the past eight years. The last eight teachers 
were beginners. They kept a clean floor, and secured new curtains, library 
books, appropriate and well framed pictures, in spite of the fact that they 
were commanded to have no socials and indulge in no luxuries. 

Few of the schools today approach this .one in degradation. It is generally 
considered by the community a disgrace to the district and to the county. 
It is a type of species once prevalent, now almost extinct. Much has been 
done in the past to modify the species, but the circumstances which produce 
it still remain. 

The wave of improvement that has been sweeping over this State the past 
five years has swept over this county, and most of the districts are not willing 
to fall back. We issued pamphlets that contain some of the best and most 
practical things that the wave brought us and placed three of them in each 
school library and urged their circulation. Wherever there has been a teacher 
with a missionary spirit much good has been done. We photographed the 
best improvements and those along new lines and hung the pictures in the 
office. We also photographed each year the school group that secured the 
beet library and secured some good cyclopedia for the school. We photo- 
graphed other groups doing things worthy of notice. Cuts taken from the 
various pictures were sent out in circulars. 

We cannot mention in detail what has been done in this county toward 
bringing the country school more in touch with country life. Each year 
about a score of teachers have done something worth while. Instruction in 
agriculture and nature study has been given in several of our institutes, but 
the teachers are not sufficiently informed to accomplish much. We have 
feared our inability to maintain separate organizations for bringing together 
the home and the school. We have been diligent in using the farmers' insti- 
tute to further this end, in securing premiums for the boys and girls, in 
organizing classes in corn raising and Judging, in helping to send a class of 
boys to Champaign with the president of the Farmers' Institute, in holding 
joint teachers' and farmers' meetings with programs suitably arranged. 

The improvements mentioned easily attract attention and have created a 
pride that is helpful. We are thankful for the indirect help we have received 
from persons like Mr. O. J. Kern and Mr. Frank Hall. 

There are some improvements in established ways that are worthy of 
mention. We have been careful in the selection of teachers, encouraging in 
every possible way the competent and progressive and banishing the incom- 
petent and indifferent. We have relieved normal graduates and undergradu- 
ates of sufficient standing and others of equivalent standing of written exam- 
inations, and in this policy we have not been disappointed. We have found 
these willing to help build a progressive and professional spirit in the county. 
We have made all our requirements such that true teachers can live in the 
spirit and not by the letter of the law. We have substituted regular attend- 
ance at schools for minor requirements whenever possible. 

In this survey of the condition of the schools of this county we have 
pointed out improvements made thru outside agencies acting upon and thru 
the teaching force. We have stated that the circumstances that produce the 
species of defective schools we have described still remain, and we firmly 
believe they will continue to work destruction to many of our schools unless 
a changed system is devised to change them. 

We find the chief circumstances that produce poor country schools to be 
as follows: 

(1). Ignorant, indifferent and very selfish directors. 

* ( 2 ) . Capable teachers cannot be induced to teach under conditions so 
adverse. 

(3). Isolation of the people under the district system. 

(4). Little importance attached to the small school. 

An unprejudiced person, on becoming thoroly acquainted with the condi- 
tion of the country schools of this county, will be clearly convinced that the 
defections described can be more effectively remedied by the adoption of an 
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imptoyed township system and the consolidation of the country schools. EM* 
dence is abundant to show tluit the management will be less selfish, more 
capable and more interested in^improvements, being selected for a recognized 
greater responsibility, and therefore having greater strength of character. 
Our poorest schools are dominated by "Mr. Tightflst," because he can prac- 
tically tally the TOte and coerce in diilerent ways in a small district His 
power decreases as the sphere of action enlarges. It is a significant fact that 
the best schools are controlled by those holding the best places in the town- 
ship. Ck>nsolidation of the country schools would prevent isolation, help to 
secure efficient teachers, free the voter and make him more responsible. 

The betterment of the schools has come from above and outside, and that 
power should be increased by requiring that all teachers shall have at least 
one year of training at a State normal school or its equivalent. 

W. J. Whetzel, 
County Superintendent, 
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Summary of Statistics, 1905. 



CBNSUS OF MIM0B8. 

Number of boys nnder 21 years of age 

Mmnber of girls under 21 years of age. 

Wbole number of persons under 21 years of age 

SCHOOL CBNgUa 

Number of boys between the ages of 6 and 21 

Number of girls between the ages of 6 and 21 

Whole number of persons between the ages of 6 and 21 . . 

BNROLLMBNT. 

Number of boys enrolled in graded schools 

Number of girls enrolled in graded schools 

Number of boys enrolled in ungraded schools 

Number of girls enrolled in ungraded schools 

Whole number of pupils enrolled 

DAYS OF ATTBNDANCBl 

Grand total number of days of attendance in graded schools. 
In ungraded schools 

Total , , 

Average daily attendance ^ 

SCHOOL DISTBICT& 

Number of districts haying no schools 

Number of districts having school less than six months 

Number of districts haying school six monthys or more 

Whole number of districts 

SCHOOL HOUSB& 

Number of stone school houses 

Number of brick school houses 

Number of frame school houses 

Number of log school houses 

Whole number of school houses 

Number of school houses built during the year 



1,049,868 
1,087,088 



2,086,446 



784,684 
720,648 



1,466,082 



884,178 
887,668 
168,608 
149,704 



986,184 



107,606,891 
29,981,207 



187,688,098 
811,919 



88 

181 

12,009 

12,178 



188 

1,922 

10,796 

18 



12,919 



216 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Number of high schools < 416 

Number of graded schools (Including high schools) 2,249 

Number of ungraded schools 10,668 

Whole number of public schools 12,917 

DURATION OF SCHOOLS. 

Number of months graded schools were In session 20,062 

Number of months ungraded schools were in session 79,977 

Whole number of montlui 8<diools were in session 99,949 

TEACHERS. 

Number of men teachers in graded schools 2,455 

Number of women teachers in graded schools 13,187 

Number of men teachers in ungraded schools 3,682 

Number of women teachers in ungraded schools 8,536 

Whole number of teachers , 27,860 

SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Number of school superintendents, city or village, who spend all their 

time In supervision 71 

Number of sdiool simerintendents, city or village, who spend one-half 

or more of their time in supervision 114 

Number of school superintendents, city or village, who spend less 

than one-half of thcar time in supervision 186 

Number of school superintendents, cily or village, who teach full tjme 447 

MONTHS TAUGHT. 

Number of montlis taught by men in graded schools 20,837 

Number of montlis taught by women in graded schools 122,079 

Number of months taught by men in ungraded schools 22,546 

Number of months taught by women in ungraded schools 57,431 

Whole number of months taught 222,895 

— ♦ 

SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 

Highest monthly wages paid to men teachers $833 33 

To women teadhers 250 00 

Lowest monthly wages paid to men teachers 15 00 

To women teachers 10 00 



; — A¥0iag8 monthly wages paid to men teachers $72 14 

— To women teachers $56 90 

DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

Number of districts liaving libraries 8,043 

Number of volumes bought during t)ie vear for district libraries 77,737 

Whole number of volumes in district libraries 1,247,979 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Number of private schools 994 

Number of boys in private schools 71,615 

Number of girls in private schools 76,184 

Total number of pupils in private schools 147,799 

Number of men teachers in private schools 1,326 

Number of women teachers in private schools 2,859 

Whole number of teachers in private schools ^ . . . . 4,185 
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Illiteracy. 

Number of persons between the ages of twelve and twenty-one years 
unable to read and write: 

Number of boys i .. . . 421 

Number of girls 364 

Total 775 



Financial Report. 

THE distributive FUND. 

I 

Dr. 

Balance July 1, 1904 $416,629 43 

Income from township fund 784,966 16 

Received from county superintendents 932,292 76 

Miscellaneous 7,164 73 

Total ~ $2,141,053 08 



Or, 

Incidental expenses of trustees and treasurers $23,613 6' 

Paid for publishing annual statement 5,242 8i 

Compensation of treasurers 161,904 48 

Added to principal of township fund 1,455 81 

Distributed to districts 1,536,665 85 

Biiscellaneous expenditures 10,907 03 

Balance on hand June 30, 1905 401,263 84 

Total ~ $2,141,053 08 



DISTRICT ACCOUNTS. 



BECBIPTS. 



Balance on hand July 1, 1904 $6,900,322 63% 

Received from distribution of trustees 1,536,665 85 

Special district taxes received 20,173,619 18% 

Loans of district funds paid in 56,828 00 

Amount received from pupils paying tuition 138,248 85 

Amount received from sale of school property 33,592 32 

Amount received from sale of district bonds issued for building purposes 1,299,714 28 

Amount received from treasurers of other townships 185,186 46 

Amount received from pupils transferred 2,319 06 

Miscellaneous receipts 573,014 54 

Total amount received during the year ending June 30, 1905 $30,899,511 18 
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BXPBNDITUBm. 

Amount paid to men teachers in graded schools $2,202,378 22 

Amount paid to men teachers In ungraded schools 1,045,169 87 

Amount paid to women teachers in graded schools 8,074,762 09 

Amount paid to women teachers in ungraded schools 2,093,689 60 



Total amount paid to teachers $13,416,000 18 

Paid for new school houses 2,685,530 56 

Paid for school sites and grounds. . > 544,658 91 

For repairs and improyements 1,099,441 88 

Paid for school furniture 157,609 55 

Paid for school apparatus 92,895 52 

Paid for books for poor children 25,436 02 

Paid for hooks for district libraries 52,097 18 

Paid for fuel and other incidental expenses 2,663,188 66 

Paid district clerks for services 115,516 81 

Paid interest on district bonds' 276,942 82 

Paid principal of district bonds 725,338 07 

Paid tuition of pupils transferred 8,448 24 

Paid treasurers of other townships 191,367 96 

MificeUaneous expenditures 1,494,061 64 



Total en>enditures for year ending June 80, 1905 $23,548,529 00 

District funds loaned 58,860 87 

Balance on hand June 30, 1905 7,292,121 51 



Total expenditures and balances $30,899,511 18 



DISTRICT TAX LEVY, MADB AUGUST, 1904. 
Amount of district tax levy for support of schools $20,779,116 99 



TOWNSHIP FUND. 

Amount loaned on personal security $1,431,024 25% 

Amount loaned on real estate security 8,680,771 92 

Amount of school bonds held 891,550 61 

Estimated value of 16th section lands held 11,277,864 92 

Estimated value of other lands held 1,189,841 09 

Losses in cash and on investments 8,665 52 

Cash on hand belonging to fEe township fund 616,568 06 

Total amount of the fund $18,545,786 37% 



SCHOOL LANDS. 

Number of acres of school lands sold during the year 68.2 

Number of acres remaining unsold 6,858.5 

Net proceeds of 16th section lands sold during the year $2,559 29 



INCOME OF TOWNSHIP FUND. 

Interest received from loans on personal security $ 87,540 39 

Interest received from loans on real estate security 200,305 19 

Interest received from real estate 478,031 69 

Bents received from school lands 19,088 89 

Total income of township fund $784,966 16 



COUNTY FUND. 

Amount loaned on personal security $44,690 90 

Amount loaned on real estate security 97,210 58 

Bonds held as part of the fund 2,790 00 

Beal estate held as part of the fund 

Cash on hand belonging to the principal of the fund 16,994 72 

Total amount of the fund '. $161,686 20 



BSTIUATBD TALUB OP SCHOOL PBOPBRTY. 

EBUmated value of schaal bnlldlnss and gi-.i nils 164,0114,818 00 

EBttmated vaiae of actioal llbrarlea 188,200 00 

Bstlmated value of achool apparatus 982,701 00 

SCHOOL DEBT. 

Amount of bonded school debt 17,019,644 18 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Kumber of boja enrolled la first year class 9,088 

Number of elrlB enrolled In first year class 11,404 

Number of Bojh enrolled In second year class S,874 

NnmbeF of sirlH enrolled Id second jear class 7,6ST 

Numbec of bojrs enrolled In third jear class 3,648 

NumiMP of niriB enrolled In third year claas. . . k |"4 
re enrolled In fourth year class. . 

Number l . 

Noinber of glrle < 

20,8tn 
28,1162 

Total number enrolled 48.913 

Average number enrolled for the year 41, BOB 



Total number of graduates 

High school districts under special law 

Hlgb school districts with hoards of education under the school law. . . 
Township high schools under section 28, article II, of tbe school law 

Township high schools under special law 

nisb schools In districts with boards of directors under the achool law 



High BchoolH with , „ J 

High schools with a course of study of four y 

H^h Bchocla with a course of study of five years. . . 
High schools with a course of study of sli years . . . 

High scbools In session sli months 

High schools In session seven months 

High schools In seaalon eisht months 

High schools In bcbsIou eight and one-half months.. 

High schools In sesBlon nine months 

High schools IQ session nine and one-hall months.. 



8300 00 
20 00 
866,128 02 



t of teachers' wages. , . . 
" ' ' ' 'lools navlQg 

such bnllaino-, i, . 

Number of high schools reporting libraries 406 

" — ---r of volumes In libraries 248,891 



Number of higb schools dbvIqk separate buildings 100 

™^, — ..J. — r... ^f gm.jj dniiaiiiM grounds and furniture ■00.801,814 00 

- -; Iftra:--- 



$477,867 00 
18.000 00 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS' REPORTS. 



Places of examination . . . 
Komber of examinations. 



213 
838 



Number of males examined . . 
Number of females examined. 



4,023 
11,690 



Total number examined. 



15,713 



First grade certificates issued to men examined . 

Second grade certificates issued to men examined . . . 
First grade certificates issued to women examined . . 
Second grade certificates issued to women examined 

Men rejected i . . . . 

Women rejected 



Total number rejected. 



First grade certificates renewed 

Second; grade certificates renewed 

Different schools visited 

Schools visited more than once 

Schools not visited at all during the year 

Ungraded schools not visited 

Average number of hours spent in each school visited. 



Days spent in school visitation . . . 

Days spent in examination 

Days spent in institute work. . . . . 

Days spent in office work 

Days spent in other official duties. 



Whole number of days' service. 



Number of public addresses delivered by county superintendents 

Whole number of teachers' institutes held by county superintendents. . 

Whole number of days' continuance of these institutes 

Number of persons entitled to attend free 

Number of other persons enrolled 



Whole number of different persons enrolled. 



635 
2,423 
1,086 
7,325 

971 
3,319 



4,290 



1,838 

8,398 

11,707 

3,731 

1,210 

647 

2.5 



12,934% 

2,762 

624 

11,970 

1,732 



30,012% 

523 
110 
572 
16,503 
937 



17,440 



Number of public lectures delivered by others than the county super- 
intendents 

Teachers' meetings held in county (district or township) other than 
institutes 



722 

1,522 



Financial Report. 



DISTRIBUTIVE FUND. 

Dr, 

Balance, July 1, 1904, for distribution 

Balance, July 1, 1904, distributed but not paid over . . . . 

Received from State Auditor, school tax fund 

Received from State Auditor, interest on school fund . . . 

Income of county fund 

From fines and forfeitures 

Other receipts 

Total 



$12,212 

6,860 

869,959 

56,937 

7,858 

30,206 

105 



37 
75 
66 
35 
57 
62 
88 



$984,141 20 



Cr. 

Paid township treasurers 

Commissions charged 

Amounts paid for examination of teachers 

Paid for classes for deaf or crippled children 

Balance on hand June 30, 1905, held for distribution 

Balance on hand June 30, 1905, distributed but not paid over. 

Total 



$895,244 
18,711 

1,382 
40,780 
24,695 

3,327 



01 
44 
77 
03 
52 
43 



$984,141 20 
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COMPENSATION. 

Amount of per diem compensation from State Auditor . . 

Amount of per diem ex];>ense8 from State Auditor 

Amount of commissions on moneys paid treasurers 

Amount received as commissions on moneys loaned 

Amount received as commissions on sales of school lands. 

Total compensation 



$120,052 

12,934 

18,711 

1,145 

127 



00 
50 
15 
72 

28 



$152,970 65 



INSTITUTE FUNDS. 

Dr. 

Balance of institute funds proper reported on hand July 1, 1904 

From men who received first grade certificates 

From women who received first grade certificates 

From men who received second grade certificates 

From women who received second grade certificates * 

From men rejected 

From women rejected 

From renewals of first grade certificates 

From renewals of second grade certificates 

From registration fees 

Total of institute funds proper from fees 

Balance of funds from any other sources reported — 

Held for institute purposes July 1. 1904 

From county boards for support of institutes , 

From teachers (not institute fees) for institutes 

From other sources for Institutes 

Total from all sources for institutes 



$21,639 26 

638 00 

2,418 00 

1,038 00 

7,325 00 

975 

8,319 

1,838 

8,398 00 

937 00 



00 
00 
00 



$48,525 26 

$558 83 

.202 55 

435 33 

515 83 



$50,237 79 



Cr. 

raid institute conductors and instructors from institute fund proper. . 

Paid institute lecturers from institute fund proper 

Paid incidental expenses of institutes from institute fund proper 

Total paid from institute fund proper for year ending June 30, 

1905 

Paid institute conductors and instructors from other institute funds . . . 

Paid institute lecturers from other institute funds 

Paid incidental expenses of institutes from other institute funds 

Total payments from institute funds for the year ending June 30, 

1906 

Commissions received by county treasurers 

Balance of institute fund proper on hand June 30, 1905, being in the 

hands of the county treasurers 

Balance of other Institute funds on hand June 30, 1905 

Total expenditures and balances 



$20,102 49 
1,931 63 
4,154 33 



$26,188 45 

405 08 

50 00 

290 64 



$26,934 17 
108 49 

22,785 56 
409 57 



$50,237 79 
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Permanent School Fund. 

The following; is a statement of the permanent school funds, the 
income alone of which can be expended for school purposes: 



School fund proper, beine 3 per cent on the net pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands in the State, 
one-sixth part excepted 

Surplus revenue, being a portion of the money received 
by the State from the general government, under an 
act of Congress providing for the distribution of the 
surplus revenue of the united States, and by act to 
the Legislature, March 4, 1837, made a part of the 
common school fund 

College fund, being one-sixth part of the 3 per cent 
fund originally required by act of Congress to be de- 
voted to the establishment and maintenance of a 
State college or university 

Seminary fund, being the proceeds of the sales of the 
''Seminary Lands'^ originally donated to the State 
by the general government for the founding and 
support of a State seminary 

Coun^ funds, created by act of the Legislature Feb. 
7, 1835, which provided that the teachers should 
not receive from the public fund more than half 
the amount due them for services rendered the 
preceding year, and that the surplus should con- 
stitute the principal of a new fund, to be called 
the "County School Fund" 

Township funds, being the net proceeds of the sale of 
the 16th section in each Congressional township 
of the State, the same having been donated to the 
State for common school purposes by act of Con- 
gress in 1818, and of additions thereto 

To which add value of school lands unsold and other 
lands. This valuation is moderate 

University of Illinois fund, being proceeds of sales of 
lands received by "An act donating public lands to 
several states and territories which may provide col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts," passed by Congress July 2, 1862 — 

From sales of land scrip and located lands, 
made a State llabilify by act approved 

June 11, 1897 

Land contracts and unsold lands (estimated) 



Total 



$5,923,095 07 
9,571,580 33 



$501,992 23 
108,000 00 



$613,362 66 



335,592 32 



156,613 32 



59,838 72 



161,708 31 



15,494,675 40 



609,992 23 



$17,431,777 96 
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Summary for 1905 — Continued. 

TABLE IX— FiNiNciii. Statistics, Township Fund. BirjutcB Shibt. Dr. 
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Summary for 1905 — Continued. 



TABLE IX— Concluded. 
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Summary for 190^ — Continued. 

L Statibtics. Showing Tax Lbvt, Estimated Value 
)PEBTT. and Amount of Bonded School Debt. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS— 1 906. 



CBN8U8 OF MINORS. 

Number of boys under 21 years of age 

Number of girls under 21 years of age 

Whole number of persons under 21 years of age 

SCHOOL CENSUS. 

Number of boys between the ages of 6 and 21 

Number of girls between the ages of 6 and 21 

Whole number of persons between the ages of 6 and 21 . . . 

ENROLLMENT. 

Number of boys enrolled in graded schools 

Number of girls enrolled in graded schools 

Number of boys enrolled in ungraded schools 

Number of girls enrolled in ungraded schools , 

Whole number of pupils enrolled 

DAYS OF ATTENDANCE. 

Grand total number of days of attendance in graded schools. 
In ungraded schools , 

Total , 

Average daily attendance. . , 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

Number of districts having no schools 

Number of districts having school less than six months . . . . , 
Number of districts having school six months or more 

Whole number of districts , 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

Number of stone school houses , 

Number of brick school houses , 

Number cMC frame school houses 

Number of log school houses 

Whole number of school houses 

Number of school houses built during the year 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Number of high schools 

Number of graded schools (including high schools) 

Number of ungraded schools 

Whole number of public schools 



1,066,819 
1,046,258 



2,112,677 



746,148 
726,969 



1,478,107 



888,492 
841,066 
160,114 
147,374 



987,086 



110,764,626 
29,660,896 

140.406,021 
889,742 



28 

103 

11,629 

11,760 



183 

1,957 

10,885 

10 

12,985 

22I 



488 

2,293 

10,680 

12,973 
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DURATION OF SCHOOLS. 

Number of months graded schools were in session 20,279 

Number of months ungraded schools were In session 80,117 

Whole number of months schools were In session 100,406 

TBACHERS. 

Number of men teachers In graded schools 2,451 

Number of women teachers in graded schools 13,680 

Number of men teachers in ungraded schools 3,484 

Number of women teachers In ungraded schools 8,568 

Whole number of teachers 28,128 

SCHOOL SUPERINTBNDBNTS. 

Number of school superintendents, city or village, who spend all their 
time in supervision 70 

Number of school superintendents, city or village, who spend less than 

one-half of their time in supervision 217 

Number of school superintendents, city or village, who teach full time 338 

MONTHS TAUGHT. 

Number of months taught by men in graded schools 21,060 

Number of months taught by women in graded schools 126,406 

Number of months taught by men in ungraded schools 22,050 

Number of months taught by women in ungraded schools 58,067 

Whole number of months taught 227,596 

SALARIES OF TBACHERS. 

Highest monthly wages paid to men teachers $1,000 00 

To women teachers 500 00 

Lowest monthly wages paid to men teachers 18 00 

To women teachers 12 50 

Average monthly wages paid to men teachers $74 57 

To women teachers 57 54 

DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

Number of districts having libraries 8,329 

Number of volumes bought during the year for district libraries 77,297 

Whole number of volumes in district libraries 1,055.824 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Number of private schools 1,001 

NumbiBr of boys in private schools 84,489 

Number of girls in private schools 87,888 

Total number of pupils in private schools 172,277 

Number of men teachers in private schools .' 2,188 

Number of women teachers In private schools 8,816 

.-Whole number of teachers in private schools 5,449 



! 



Illiteracy. 

Number of persons between the ages of 12 and 21 years unable to 
read and write: 

Number of males 851 

Number of females 249 

Total ' 600 
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Financial Report, 
the distributivb fund. 

Dr. 

Balance July 1, 1906 $ 401,263 84 

Income of township fund 898,840 82 

Received from county superintendents 951,001 21 

Miscellaneous 5,5$2 95 

Total $2,256,688 82 

Or. 

Incidental expenses of trustees and treasurers $24,482 98 

Paid for puluishing annual statement 5,508 00 

Compensation of treasurers 168,009 49 

Added to principal of township fund 8,024 70 

Distributed to districts 1,971,754 24 

Balance on hand June 80, 1906 88,964 41 

Total $2,256,688 82 

DISTRICT ACCOUNTS. 

HBCBIPTS. 

Balance on hand July 1, 1905 $7,292,121 51 

Received from distribution of trustees 1,971,754 24 

Special district taxes received 20,596,157 68 

Loans* of district funds paid in 24,522 21 

Amount received from pupils paying tuition 145,168 71 

Amount received from sale of school property 134,087 60 

Amount received from sale of district bonds issued for building purposes 1,164,009 00 

Amount received from treasurers of other townships 188,905 13 

Amount received from pupils transferred 3,868 20 

Miscellaneous receipts 749,416 84 

Total amount received during the year ending June 30, 1906. . . . $32,269,461 12 

BXPBNDITURBS. 

Amount paid to men teachers in graded schools $2,268,193 19 

Amount paid to men teachers in ungraded schools 965,597 87 

Amount paid to women teachers in graded schools 8,411,671 97 

Amount paid to women teachers in ungraded schools 2,188,900 89 



Total amount paid to teachers 813,829,863 42 



Paid for new school houses 3,899,926 78 

Paid for school sites and grounds 1,363,556 29 

For repairs and improvements 1,144,803 86 

Paid for school furniture 128,263 02 

Paid for school apparatus 65,329 38 

Paid for books for poor children 21,595 90 

Paid for books for district libraries 20,418 94 

Paid for fuel and other incidental expenses 2,618,308 81 

Paid district c^erks for services 121,864 42 

Paid interest on district bonds . . . > 280,221 15 

Paid principal of district bonds 644,069 56 

Paid tuition of pupils transferred 10,015 00 

Paid treasurers of other townships 193,788 62 

Miscellaneous expenditures 1,553,664 70 

Total expenditures for year ending June 30, 1906 

District funds loaned 

Balance on hand June 30, 1906 

Total expenditures and balances 

DISTRICT TAX LEVY, MADE AUGUST, 1905. 
Amount of district tax levy for support of schools 



$25,895,178 90 


24,222 83 
6,850,059 39 


$32,269,461 12 


$21,888,493 70 
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TOWNSHIP FUND. 

Amount loaned on personal security $894,716 91 

Amount loaned on real estate security 4,007,858 89 

Amount of school bonds held 412,227 54 

Estimated value of 16th section lands held 11,159,826 72 

Estimated value of other lands held 1,445,051 84 

Losses in cash and on investments 150,473 01 

Cash on hand belonging to the township fund 819,559 21^^ 

Total amount of the fund $18,889,214 12% 

SCHOOL LANDS. 

Number of acres of school lands sold during the year 57.8 

Number of acres remaining unsold 7,257.7 

Net proceeds of 16th section lands sold during the year $5.815 50 

INCOME OP TOWNSHIP FUND. 

Interest received from loans on personal security $90,514 97 

Interest received from loan on real estate security 200,189 99 

Interest received from real estate 25,277 13 

Rents received from school lands 582,858 73 

Total income of township fund $898,840 82 

COUNTY FUND. 

Amount loaned on personal security $1 9.994 74 

Amount loaned on real estate security 108.673 52 

Bonds held as part of the fund 4,846 50 

Real estate held as part of the fund 335 48 

Cash on hand belonging to the principal of the fund 27,835 96 

Total amount of the fund $161.686 20 

ESTIMATED VALUE OP SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

Estimated value of school buildings and grounds $69,141,580 00 

Estimated value of school libraries 724,406 00 

Estimated value of school apparatus 1,016.885 00 

SCHOOL DEBT. 

Amount of bonded school debt $6,887,400 86 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Number of boys enrolled in first year class 9,593 

Number of girls enrolled in first year class 12,371 

Number of boys enrolled in second year class 5,820 

Number of girls enrolled in second year class 8,010 

Number of boys enrolled in third year class 4,010 

Number of girls enrolled in third year class 5,847 

Number of boys enrolled in fourth year class 2,444 

Number of girls enrolled in fourth year class 3,909 

Number of boys enrolled in fifth year class 104 

Number of girls enrolled in fifth year class 286 

Whole number of bovs enrolled for the year 21,971 

Whole number of girls enrolled for the year 30,428 

Total number enrolled 52,894 

Average number enrolled for the year 44,840 

Number of boys graduated 2,328 

Number of girls graduated 8,988 

Total number of graduates .'. 6,811 



BQgb eeliool districts under Special law 30 

Hl|^ adiool districts with boards of education under the school law .... 251 

Towndilp high schools under Section 28, Article II, of the school law. 36 

Township high schools under special law 1 

Hia^ schools in districts with boards of directors under the school law. 119 

Total 488 

Hi|^ schools with a course of study of three years 106 

Hl|^ schools with a course of study of four years 827 

Hi|^ schools with a course of study of five years 4 

Hl|^ schools with a course of study of six years 1 

High schools in session seven months 18 

High schools in session eight months 88 

High schools in session eight and one-half months 85 

High schools in session nine months 186 

Hij^ schools in session nine and one-half months 18 

H^ schools in session ten months 58 

Number of teachers employed 2,057 

Highest monthly wages paid $380 00 

Lowest monthly wages paid 10 00 

Amount of incidental expenses 312,414 72 

Amount of teachers' wages 1,689,400 11 

Number of high schools having separate buildings 108 

Estimated value of such buildings, grounds and furniture $7,484,167 00 

Number of high schools reporting libraries 418 

Number of volumes in libraries 275.989 

Value of libraries and apparatus $498,821 00 

Amount of endowments $161.500 00 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS' REPORTS. 

Places of examinations 214 

Number of examinations 881 

Number of men examined 4,178 

Number of women examined 13,462 



Total number examined 17,640 



First erade certificates issued to men examined 805 

Second grade certificates issued to men examined 2,619 

First grade certificates issued to women examined 1,592 

Secona grade certificates issued to women examined 8,726 

Men rejected '. 771 

Women rejected 3,127 

Total number rejected 3,898 



First grade certificates renewed 1,506 

Second grade certificates renewed 6,669 

Different schools visited 11,428 

Schools visited more than once 3,560 

Schools not visited at all during the year 1,545 

Ungraded schools not visited 794 

Average number of hours spent in each school visited 2.6 

Days spent in school visitation .• 12,587^ 

Days spent In examination 2,821 

Days sp'^nt in in^^titute work 618 

Days spent In office work ". 12,477 ' 

Days spent in other official duties 1,444 

Whole number of days' service •. 29,948% 

Number of public addresses delivered by county superintendents 590 

Whole number of teachers Institutes held by county superintendents. .. 119 

Whole number of days' continuance of these institutes 578 

Number of persons entitled to attend free 16,863 

Number of other persons enrolled 1,075 

Whole number of different persons enrolled 17.938 



Number of public lectures delivered by others than the county super- 
intendents 700 

Teachers' meetings held in county (district or township) other than 

institutes 1,382 



^9 

Financial Report, 
distributive fund. 

Dr. 

Balance July 1» 1905» for distribution 124,695 52 

Balance July 1, 1906» apportioned but not paid over 8,82J 43 

Received from State Auditor, school tax fund 867,157 52 

Received from State Auditor, interest on scliool fund 56,987 81 

Income of county fund * . . ^ 7,204 34 

From fines and forfeitures 87,977 20 

Other receipts 437 29 

Total 1997,786 61 

Cr. 

Paid township treasurers 1987,741 21 

Commissions charged 19,020 84 

Miscellaneous 769 36 

Paid for classes for deaf or crippled ctUldren 13,584 00 

Balance on hand June 30. 1906. held for distribution 13,997 26 

Balance on hand Juae 80, 1906, apportioned but not paid over 12,628 94 

Total ~ $997,736 61 



COMPENSATION. 

Amount of per diem compensation from State Auditor $119,794 00 

Amount of per diem expenses from State Auditor 12,587 50 

Amount of commissions on moneys paid treasurers 19,032 43 

Amount received as commissions on moneys loaned 1,153 00 

Amount received as commissions on sales of school lands 16 09 



Total compensation $152,583 02 



INSTITUTE FUNDS. 

Dr. 

Balance of institute funds proper reported on hand July 1, 1905 $22,785 56 

From men who received first grade certificates 805 00 

From women who received first grade certificates 2,619 00 

From men who received second grade certificates 1,592 00 

From women who received second grade certificates 8,726 00 

From men rejected 771 00 

From women rejected 3,127 00 

From renewals of first grade certificates 1,506 00 

From renewals of second grade certificates. 6,669 00 

From registration fees 1,075 00 

Total of Institute funds proper from fees $49,675 56 

Balance of funds from any other sources reported — 

Held for Institute purposes July 1. 1905. 409 57 

From county boards for support of Institutes 289 29 

From teachers (not Institute fees) for Institutes 885 70 

From other sources for Institutes. 600 82 

Total from all sources for Institutes $51,760 94 
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Or. 

Paid Institute conductors and Instructoi's from Institute fund proper. . |19,627 22 

Paid Institute lecturers from Institute fund proper 2,124 78 

Paid Incidental expenses of Institutes from institute fund proper 4,188 28 

Total paid from Institute fund proper for year ending June 30, 1906 $26,840 28 

Paid Institute conductors and Instructors from other Institute funds. .. 1,120 48 

Paid institute lecturers from other institute funds 118 89 

Paid incidental expenses of institutes from other Institute funds 20o 62 

• _ 

Total payments from Institute funds for the year ending June, 

30, 1906 127,285 27 

Commissions received by county treasurers 91 26 

Balance of institute fund proper on hand June 30, 1906, being in the 

hands of the county treasurers , 23,984 94 

Balance of other Institute funds on hand June 80, 1906 399 48 

Total expenditures and balances $61,760 98 
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Snmimiry for W06 — Continued. 
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Summary for 1906 — Continued. 



TABLE IX— Concluded. 
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Summary for ipo6 — Continued. 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 



To Alfred Bayliss, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Deab Sib — I have the honor to submit the following report of the Illinois- 
School for the Blind for the biennial period ending June 30, 1906. 

The purpose and scope of the school have been so fully set forth in previous 
reports that it is thought best to make mention only of such phases as are 
especially characteristic of this biennial term. You are respectfully referred 
to those reports. 

For information in regard to our attendance, the health of the pupils, 
repairs to the buildings, general improvements and other matters of interest, 
T refer you to the bulletins published quarterly by the State Commissioners of 
Public Charities. 

Change of Name. 

The law changing the name of the Illinois Institution for the Education 
of the Blind to Illinois School for the Blind went into efCect July 1, 1905. 

This name plainly indicates the purposes of the institution and gives it a 
place where it of right belongs among the educational factors of our com- 
monwealth. 

As was said in my report to you two years ago, there is lack of information 
on the part of a few parents of blind children, and of guardians having such 
children under their care, as well as others, not only as to the location of 
this institution, but as to its aims and objects. It is hoped that this change 
of name will help to establish the fact that this is not an asylum for the 
homeless or imbecile, nor a hospital for the sick, but simply a school for the 
educable blind children of the State. 

Entertainments. 

By reason of their aflaiction, there are but few avenues of amusement open 
to our pupils, and hence special pains are taken to make their life at the 
school as cheerful as possible. As a source of instruction and inspiration, as 
well as a pastime to them, it is our custom to hold literary, musical and 
other entertainments at different periods during the year. Prominent among 
these interesting events may be mentioned the exercises held at Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and New Year's; the observance of Washington's and 
Lincoln's birthdays, the Easter services, the annual May concert, the annual 
gymnasium exhibition and the annual exhibition given one year by the girls 
under the auspices of their Literary Society, and the next year by the boys, 
the members of the Illinois Society and the Lyceum of Amateurs in turn pre 
senting some dramatic entertainment. 

At our graduating exercises one year ago Colonel Clark B. Carr of Gales- 
burg, author of "Iliini," delivered the address, taking for his subject "An 
Icelandic Saga." His residence of four years in Copenhagen, while Minister 
to Denmark, enabled him to give close study and investigation to this sub- 
ject. As a result, our commencement address that year was not only schol- 
arly and inspiring, but replete with much valuable and interesting informa- 
tion not accessible to the general reader. 

—2=; P 
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At the commencement exercises, held the 5th of last month, Doctor Liv- 
ingston C. Lord, President of the Eastern Illinoi^ Normal School, delivered an 
address on the subject of "Truth." Our pupils, as well as the large and 
representative audience who gathered in our chapel on the closing day of 
the school year, greatly enjoyed his eloquent and scholarly address. The 
presence of the venerable Samuel Bacon (a blind man), the first teacher 
of the blind in the west and founder of this school, made the day a notable 
one in the history of the Illinois School for the Blind. 

Teachers' Library. 

Two large book cases, built at the Northern Illinois Penitentiary, have 
been added to this department the past year. The library, containing nearly 
n,700 volumes, has been classified and recatalogued. An eminently practical 
modification of the Dewey decimal system of classification has been used in 
this work. Books are arranged in the card catalogue under author, title 
and subject. In this way all material in the library on a given subject is 
brought together, also all works by a given author. Books are arranged on 
the shelves by subjects and may be easily found* Poole's Periodical Index 
and many other valuable works have been purchased. The most important 
magazines and periodicals have been bound. 

Mrs. Louise McDonald of this city, a generous friend of our school, has 
recently donated to our library two volumes of Scribner, six volumes of The 
Review of Reviews, nineteen volumes of the Century and forty-six volumes 
of Harper's Magazine. These magazines, with those already on our shelves, 
make some of our magazine files nearly complete. 

The new index, with a goodly number of reference books and a valuable 
collection of bound magazines, make available a large amount of material 
which the teachers find useful in their work. 

Printing Department. 

One of the interesting features of our school, as well as one occupying a 
prominent position, is our printing department. In this department not 
only do we work for the benefit of our own pupils and graduates, but we 
are supplying a demand for music suitable to the blind throughout the 
country. During this biennial term we have printed 150,000 pages of music 
and literature, nearly half of the publications having been used in our 
school. We have filled 1,190 orders for music (mostly) coming from forty 
different states, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and Canada. 

The service rendered by this department to our school alone is a good 
return for all money expended upon it. Before we began to print music 
our music teachers probably devoted one half of their time to dictating 
lessons to their pupils. 'This time is now saved for the regular work 
of their classes. We are publishing annually more music for the blind than 
any other institution or printer in the world. Primarily we publish it for 
our own pupils, but we are very glad to send the music to outside parties 
at cost. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that the demand for our music is 
constantly growing. A few schools heretofore using the New York •Point 
have ordered within this period our music, which you probably know is 
printed in the Braille notation. 

Domestic Science. 

During the past year one room in the girls' cottage was fitted up with 
gas stoves, tables, cupboards, and such other articles as are needed in the 
teaching of domestic science. 

While this work is in the experimental stage, it has attracted no little 
attention. I am of the opinion that its value in illustrating to the people 
of the State the capabilities of the blind is as great as its practical results 
with the pupils. 
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This department is not an effort to train blind girls to become profes- 
sional cooks. It is, however, desirable to give them all possible education 
that will tend to make them helpful in their own homes, or, if they are 
homeless, not to be a burden in the houses of friends where they may make 
their homes. Such results are expected in this line as to justify the outlay 
necessary to add this branch to our school curriculum. 

Piano-Tuning Department. 

During the time covered by this report twenty-six young men have re- 
ceived instruction in our piano-tuning department, nearly all of them hav- 
ing made satisfactory progress. Five of them have received certificates 
showing that they have completed the work required in this department, 
and recommending them to the public as efficient and skillful workmen. 

It is said that Laura Bridgman,' the first deaf-blind person in the world 
to be taught to read, took it upon herself, while a pupil at the Perkins 
Institute, Boston, Mass., to dust the parlor mantel-piece. In doing this 
she removed and replaced all the miscellaneous articles that are usually to 
be found in such a place. Yet she was never known to injure or break any 
one of them. If a blind deaf-mute can exercise such caution, it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that the blind young men who have perseveringly and 
faithfully mastered their trade will be equally as cautious in tuning and 
repairing the valuable piano which their patrons may entrust to their care. 

I certainly hope that the good people of Illinois will look with favor 
upon our blind piano-tuners who may solicit from them an opportunity 
to earn an honest living. Respectfully submited 

Joseph H. Freeman, 
Superintendent Illinois School for the Blind. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 



Sib — I submit herewith my report upon the Uniyersity of Illinois for the 
hiennium, July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1906. It is in two parts. Part I con- 
tains a brief review of the academic events of the hiennium. Part II an 
account of the present status of the University. 

Pabt I. 

I was elected President of the Uniyersity August 23, 1904, and accepted 
the office on the 26th of the same month, with the understanding Uiat my 
work was to begin on September 1, 1904. 

The trustees authorized me to spend the first two months, more or less, 
visiting other leading universities, ei^pecially the prominent state univer- 
sities, for the purpose of noting what recent developments had occurred in 
these institutions which might be of help to us in determining the future 
policy of the University of Illinois. 

I arrived at Urbana on the 5th of November, 1904, after having spent a 
period of ten weeks in the work indicated. At this time I assumed the 
work of administration, which had been conducted in an able and satis- 
factory manner by Vice President Burrill during the time which had 
elapsed since my predecessor. Dr. Draper, had left the University. 

A word as to the condition of the University at the time I entered on 
my duties as president may not be out of place. 

I found the institution in a most excellent condition. The brilliant ad- 
ministration of Dr. Andrew S. Draper came to a practical close with his 
departure from the University on leave of absence in April, 1904, although 
his formal connection with the University did not cease until the com- 
mencement in June, 1904. Dr. Draper's is a strong and vigorous nature, 
and he touched nothing which he did not vitalize. He was privileged to be 
a leader in University affairs during a time of great and rapid expansion, 
to which his own efforts had contributed in no. small part. Indeed few men 
can so fairly as he quote as applicable to himself, in looking back over 
this remarkable development, the famous words of Virgil, "Quorum omnium 
fui magna pars" His influence showed itself in every direction from the 
improved manners of the student body under his guidance, to the increased 
number and scientific activity of members of the faculty; to the increased 
pride of the alumni in their alma mater; and to the increased apprecia- 
tion on the part of members of the Board of Trustees of the dignity and 
importance of their work. He deserved well of the institution and of the 
State of Illinois in all the various spheres of his activity. If I were to 
pick out one point more than another in which his administration was 
marked by great success, I should mention discipline, using that term in 
a large and liberal sense, which marked each successive year of his ac- 
tivity in this high and responsible office. His successors will have hard 
work to maintain in this field the high reputation which he acquired for this 
position. 
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It is a source of great gratification that Dr. Draper in his present po- 
sition, in many respects the most important educational office in th'e na- 
tion, still preserves a most loving interest in everything which concerns 
the welfare of this institution, and that he stands ready to give helpful 
advice to us all out of his rich exi>erience and matured Judgment. 

I may say, first of all, to touch upon the material interests first, that 
the buildings which Vice President Burrill in the previous report men- 
tioned as under way, have all been completed, and are now in use, namely: 

The Woman's Building, 

The Beef Cattle Barn, 

The Agronomy Warehouse, 

The Horticultural Warehouse, 

The Foundry, 

The Steam Engineering Laboratory. 

These buildings were all erected within the appropriation and within 
the estimates, and thus another achievement in building has been added 
to the long line of similar undertakings on which our Board of Trustees 
look with such natural and Justifiable pride. Not only has no suspicion 
of graft ever been connected with any building done under the auspices 
of the Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois, but anyone who 
knows anything of the cost of building is astonished when he sees the great 
group of structures upon the University campus and learns at what a 
small total cost they have been erected. In fact, the only criticism I have 
ever heard of the policy of the board in this respect, has been, and I must 
acknowledge it has not been an unfrequent one, that in their desire to 
live within the appropriations made by the Legislature, and under the 
necessity of providing for the ever increasing throng of students, they have 
not spent as much upon the buildings in the way of ornamentation and 
use of higher grade material as would have been perfectly proper in the 
public buildings of a great commonwealth like Illinois. 

Since the last report the trust^s have ordered the erection of a building 
for the use of the State Entomologist, an additional bay to the Engineer- 
ing Laboratory, a kiln house for the Department of Ceramics, a Farm Me- 
chanics Building and an Auditorium, at a cost of somewhat less than 
$6,000, $13,000, $1,000, $35,000 and $100,000 respectively. The building for 
the use of the State Entomologist, the bay to the Engineering Building, 
the kiln house and the Farm Mechanics Building have been practically 
finished and are now in use. The Auditorium is in process of erection. 

Although the cost of building has greatly increased in the last few 
years, all these buildings are also examples of economical construction. 

The most patent fact about the material equipment of the University 
is that it still remains far below the needs of the institution. 

We require for the present work of the University, not counting on fu- 
ture expansion, the following buildings, costing approximately the sum 
set opposite their names: 

Phjrsical Laboratory $250,000 

Addition to Natural Science Hall 250,000 

Administration Building ' 150,000 

Addition to University Hall 250,000 

Armory 100,000 

Addition to Library Building 100,000 

Enlargment of Engineering Buildings 150,000 

Law Library stack 50,000 

Museum Building 250,000 

Hall of Architecture and Fine Arts 250,000 

If these buildings could be erected within the next six years, the Uni- 
versity might consider that its material equipment, although not complete, 
had been rounded out for the essential needs of a student population half 
as large again as our present one. The need for additional buildings does 
not increase, of course, merely in proportion to the number of students, 
but even more in proportion to the number of departments and the variety 
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of the work which the ritate imposes upon the University. If all the stu- 
dents at the State University were pursuing one course of study, as for 
instance the classical or literary, we might get along with a tenth of 
the buildings which are required when the field of natural science is added 
to that of engineering and that of agriculture, each one calling for special 
requirements in the way of laboratories, museums, shops, lecture rooms, etc. 

The State has imposed upon the State University the duty, not only of 
taking care of the students who come up from various parts of the State 
to prepare themselves for useful public service in all the different learned 
callings and professions, but it has imposed the duay of doing certain investi- 
gative and administrative work for the benefit of the State at large. Thus most 
of the funds and most of the work assigned to the department of agriculture 
is not for the use of the College of Agriculture, but for that of the Experi- 
ment Station, which is only to a small extent an educational agency in 
the narrow sense of the term, but is chiefly a great investigative undertak- 
ing for the purpose of discovering and learning how to apply the agricul- 
tural wealth of the great State of Illinois. In addition to this has been im- 
posed the dtuy of making a natural history survey of the State, of conduct- 
ing the water survey of the State, of carrying on an engineering experiment 
station, of conducting investigations into the injurious and valuable in- 
sects found within the territory of the State, etc., etc. — all work which 
has little to do with the instruction of college students, and yet which is 
extremely valuable to the wider interests of the State at large, and is 
also, relatively speaking, extremely expensive. The University is also re- 
quired to house the State Geological Survey, which is made a department 
of the University by the State law. All these things give some partial idea 
of the duties which the people of the State of Illinois have thus far im- 
posed upon the University in addition to the somewhat narrow but well 
defined work of instruction in the various schools and colleges. 

A biennium is, of course, a short period in the life of an institution. It 
is seldom that any very great things are accomplished within so brief a 
period, and those of us whose duty it is to promote the efficiency of an in- 
stitution in every possible direction, become so impressed with the differ- 
ence between our aspirations and our hopes and the actual things achieved, 
that we are liable to become discouraged and to walk to a certain extent 
under a cloud of unachieved ideals. 

But that which we do not see growing, we may find after a time grown, 
and in looking back over the achievements of the past two years, I think 
one must acknowledge that the University has made substantial advance. 

In the first place, I think it will be generally agreed that the average 
scholarship, and the experience and efficiency of the younger appointees 
in all the various faculties have been materially elevated. There is 
general agreement that we have never had an abler, better trained, or 
more experienced body of young instructors than are now at work in the 
University of Ilinois. Conditions, of course, are becoming more and more 
favorable for bringing about such results. With the increase of the stu- 
dent body, it becomes necessary to enlarge the instructing corps, and with 
this increasing number of instructors, it becomes possible to secure a wider 
range of ability and preparation. This makes the University a more in- 
teresting place to work, and young men who are looking forward to a 
scientific career are more willing to come into it and remain a part of the 
staff for a longer time than would otherwise be the case. As our equip- 
ment is increased and as our libraries increase, the University becomes 
to an increasing extent a center of scientific research and investigation; 
and life in the University is increasingly attractive to the best type of 
aspiring, progressive, highly trained scientists. 

Thus if we have only one or two instructors in the department of 
mathematics, it is scarcely possible to have more than one or two special- 
ties or lines of investigation represented, but when we have fifteen or 
twenty, it is possible not only to get men who can do well the elementary 
and required work in our various courses, but each one of these men can be 
specially trained in some particular line, so that when we take the whole 
body of instructors into consideration, all branches of mathematical in- 
vestigation may be fairly represented. The importance of this possibility 
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in the development of a truly scientific spirit and truly scientific advance 
within the institution, can scarcely be overestimated. In the same way if 
we have only one or two instructors in the field of modern languages, we 
can hardly have more than one or two lines of work represented by ade- 
quately trained scholars, but when we have ten or twelve, it becomes 
feasible to obtain, in selecting the personnel of such a force, representatives 
for every line of investigation within the great field of modem philology 
and literature. 

No institution can lay any claim to the title, university, unless it is a 
center of scientific activity — activity which is spontaneous in the members 
of its instructing corps — self activity prompted by a divine thirst for in- 
creasing our knowledge. 

I have urged upon the faculties and upon the trustees with all the 
earnestness of which I am capable, that in the selection of young men for 
the position of instructor, that is the lowest grade of our faculty positions, 
only those young men should be selected who have it in them to be good 
teachers, capable instructors, and at the same time who have had the 
proper training and have within themselves the ambition to become in- 
vestigators, research men, productive scholars, in the various lines in 
which they are at work. 

There is no doubt that if this plan is adhered to closely, systematically, 
continuously for a generation, the University of Illinois, if the State equips 
it properly with libraries and apparatus, will become one of the great 
centers of learning in the world, a credit to the people of the common- 
wealth, a source of untold advantage to the culture and industry of this 
great State. 

I do not think it is too much to say that every department in the Uni- 
versity has been appreciably improved within the last "biennium, owing to 
the application of the foregoing principles. 

Aside from this general improvement in all departments, progress has 
been made at certain definite points in a more special manner, and some of 
these I should like to mention somewhat more in detail. 

CouBSEs IN Ceramics. 

The last Legislature, in answer to a request from the various ceramic 
societies, directed the University of Illinois to give thorough and reliable 
instruction in the geology of clay working materials, their origin, classi- 
fication, physical and chemical properties, and their behavior under such 
infiuences such are met with during the processes of manufacture. A 
small appropriation of $5,000 per year was made for this purpose. 

The University in pursuance of this duty, created a course of instruc- 
tion in ceramics, also a course in ceramic engineering, supplemented by 
a course in cement making. These courses are regular four-year courses 
in the College of Science. It was found possible to organize such courses 
and carry on the instruction during the first two years, by the appoint- 
ment of two instructors in addition to those already employed in the vari- 
ous departments of the College of Science and Engineering. 

There is already evidence that the creation of these courses will not 
only satisfy an existing uemand, but they will themselves produce a de- 
mand for a higher quality of skill and knowledge in the great clay work- 
ing industries of this State. They will not only serve to train a better grade 
of employes in this important department of industry, but the work car- 
ried on in this course will result in the discovery of new applications, of 
new possibilities and new resources in the natural wealth of the State. 
Some eight students have already enrolled for the courses, although it 
was not possible under the circumstances to announce instruction until 
the beginning of the second year. 

State Geological SuBVEt. 

The last Legislature created a State Geological Survey as a bureau of 
the University, with the objects and duties usual to such surveys. The 
University has furnished suitable quarters for the offices of this survey. 
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The survey itself has found in the laboratories of the University a most 
valuable assistance in the prosecution of its work. The presence in the 
University of men of the scientific standing of those engaged in the sur- 
vey has been of very substantial, though indirect value to the scientific 
advance in these various subjects. 

School of Education. 

Owing to the growing interest in the scientific study of education in all 
its different aspects, and to the growing demand on the part of the public 
for better trained teachers and superintendents, there has been a marked 
tendency of late years toward the creating of special schools and colleges 
of education, as an important part of university work. The Teachers' 
College in connection with Columbia University in New York, and the 
College of Education in connection with the University of Chicago are per- 
haps the most ambitious atempts to satisfy this public demand. The schools 
of education organized in some of the state universities represent another 
form of organization, intended, however, to accomplish the same result. 
During the year 1905, after long continued discussion and investigation of 
this subject by the various faculties of the University, the Board of Trus- 
tees created a school of education, which was in some respects an enlarge- 
ment of the existing department of education in the College of Literature 
and Arts and the College of Science, and in other respects a grouping to- 
gether for purposes of administrative efficiency, the various courses offered 
throughout the University which might be considered as bearing more im- 
mediately and directly upon the future work of the teacher. In framing 
this organization the presidents of the normal schools of the State were 
consulted, and their advice proved most helpful on many Important points. 
The University was not in a condition to add largely to the teaching force 
of the department, consequently we have not yet been able to make the 
school of education as efficient for all its legitimate purposes as we desire, 
but an organization has been effected. The head of the department of 
education has been made director of the school of education, and thus a 
center has been created for the energizing and concentration of all the 
forces about the University which are working for the better preparation 
of teachers in our high schools, colleges and universities, and for the great 
work of superintendence in the smaller and larger towns. There is little 
doubt that in this nucleus we have the germ of what will develop into a most 
important department of the University. I cannot help feeling that this 
step, inadequate as it is, is destined to be of far reaching influence and 
beneficence. 

School of Railway Enoineebino and Administration. 

We have in the various departments of engineering — civil, mechanical, 
electrical — and in the department of commerce and administration, a num- 
ber of courses bearing upon preparation for work in connection with our 
railways, steam and electrical. This industry has become so extremely 
important, and it is destined to occupy so great a field in the future, that 
we have felt that the interests of this great department of social and indus- 
trial activity would be furthered by bringing together these different courses 
and integrating them in such a way as to provide for a more adequate 
training of the men who are to be entrusted with these great interests in 
the future. As a result of this feeling, after careful and long continued 
investigations on the part of our faculties, the Board of Trustees accepted 
a proposition to establish a school of railway engineering and administra- 
tion. This school may embrace, at first, four courses, railway civil engi- 
neering, railway mechanical engineering, railway electrical engineering, 
railway administration. It is proposed to develop each of these subjects 
in such a way that any young man who proposes to enter the railway 
service in any branch, may find here some courses which will be of practi- 
cal and theoretical use to him in his future work. It is believed that we 
can thus serve the interests of this great commonwealth in a most efficient 
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way, at the same time that we provide an additional opportunity for our 
young men to secure a training for one of the most important branches 
of our industrial life. 

Engineering Experiment Station. 

The plan, suggested rather than outlined, in the year 1905, for the es- 
tablishment of an engineering experiment station, has been realized during 
the present biennium. The appropriation by the last Legislature enabled 
us to proceed with the organization of this engineering experiment station 
in what, everything considered, must be regarded as a satisfactory manner. 
A director of the engineering experiment station was appointed. A staff 
was created, consisting of the heads of departments in the engineering col- 
lege as general supervisors and directors of the work, with such other 
members of the engineering faculties as were considered of sufficient ability 
and training to do work in this direction, and in addition, certain assist- 
ants were appointed who were put in charge of specific lines of investiga- 
tion under the direction of the station staff. There are evidences already 
that this work is likely to prove as fruitful for the great department of 
manufacturing and industry as our agricultural experiment station has 
proven for agriculture. The plan so far as it is worked out, will follow 
quite closely the plan of organization which has been elaborated in the 
College of Agriculture by the agricultural experiment station. The pro- 
fessors of the engineering faculty will be expected, each of them, to be en- 
gaged in the work of engineering research and investigation which is 
carried on in the engineering experiment station; and we may not un- 
reasonably hope that as a result of such activity on the one hand their in- 
struction will be vitalized and energized, and on the other hand they will 
make valuable contributions toward improvements in our industrial and 
manufacturing life. 

A number of bulletins have already been prepared and published as the 
result of scientific work done in this station. The following have already 
appeared: 

Bulletin No. 1. Tests of Reinforced Concrete Beams, by A. N. Talbot. 

Circular No. 1. High Speed Tool Steels, by L. P. Breckenridge. 

Bulletin No. 2. Test of High Speed Tool Steels on Cast Iron, by L. P. 
Breckenridge and Henry B. Dirks. 

Circular No. 2. Drainage of Earth Roads, by Ira O. Baker. 

Bulletin No. 3. The Engineering Experiment Station of the University 
of Illinois, by L. P. Breckenridge. 

Bulletin No. 4. Tests of Reinforced Concrete Beams, Series of 1905, by 
A. N. Talbot. 

Bulletin No. 5. Resistance of Tubes to Collapse, by A. P. Carman. 

Bulletin No. 6. Holding Power of Railroad Spikes, by R. I. Webber. 

Bulletin No. 7. Fuel Tests with Illinois Coals, by L. P. Breckenridge, 
S. W. Barr and H. B. Dirks. 

The following are in course of preparation: 

(In press) Bulletin No. 8. Tests of Concrete, by A. N. Talbot. 

(In preparation) Bulletin No. 9. The Phenomena of Synchronizing and 
of Parallel Operation of Alternators, by M. K. Akers. 

Law Library. 

The Legislature at its last session indicated its distinct and definite ap- 
proval of the policy of improving the quality of legal instruction offered 
in the State University. This was in the shape of an appropriation for 
equipment and library. As a result of this appropriation we have made 
a very considerable addition to the equipment of the law school, and laid 

the foundation for improved instruction in the future. A good law library 

an extensive law library, is an absolute condition for the effective work 
of any law school which is to be anything more than a cram or coach school 
for admission to the bar. A university law school should be a center of 
legal scholarship and legal training intended to broaden and deepen the 
education of this important public profession and intended at the same 
time to raise the level of practive at the bar and on the bench. 
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Graduate School. 

We have had for some years, in form, at the University of Illinois, a 
graduate school. It has been indeed much more than a form. Even in its 
present inadequate condition, it has been the means of stimulating very 
greatly the interest of our students in advanced work. 

The trustees of the University asked the last Legislature for an appro- 
priation to equip and develop this department. The appropriation passed 
the House of Representatives, but failed by one vote in the Senate. 

I cannot but feel that this is the most important single step immedi- 
ately before the University, namely, the creation of an adequate graduate 
department. It is the things for which a graduate school stands that distin- 
guishes a university from a high school or a college. It stands for the 
idea of scholarship; for advanced research and investigation in every line; 
for the adequate training of those few men from whom society may reason- 
ably expect discoveries and contributions which will actually advance the 
conditions of our social, economic and industrial life. Most of us are 
happy if we can follow in the footsteps of the great discoverers and the 
the great leaders, and if we are really able to appreciate their ideas and 
their work, and become ourselves media through which their activity is 
vitalized and made effective in the actual advance of human society. But 
without these leaders we could make no progress whatever beyond the con- 
dition determined at any given time by the state of our knowledge. It 
is to the few men who have the native ability developed by the highest 
training under the most favorable conditions that we must look for these 
advances which make possible a real forward step in the evolution of human 
society. The graduate school is the concrete expression of the determina- 
tion of the State to do what it can for the development of this type of 
ability; and until the commonwealth of Illinois is willing to do its share 
in this promotion of the large interests of society, we are parasites upon the 
great tree of progress. We are living off the results of the efforts of other 
people and other states and other nations in a way w^hich is unworthy of a 
great people like our own. The development of the graduate school along 
adequate lines would mean the energizing and vitalizing of every depart- 
ment of work within the University itself. It would mean a vast improve- 
ment in the average instruction and teaching in our colleges throughout 
the State. It would mean a great progress in the average teaching in our 
high schools and academies. It would even reach down by the results of its 
investigation and its studies into the graded schools, through the intermedi- 
ate and primary into the very kindergarten itself. Here in this school we 
could bring together those few men who by concentrating their attention and 
devoting their thought to the many difficult problems connected with our 
elementary and secondary and higher education, could give us results 
which would be of untold value in the work of improving our educational, 
industrial, economic and political system. A number of monographs pre- 
pared by professors of the University for advanced students in the graduate 
school have been published in the series known as University Studies. 
The following is a list of those which have appeared up to the present time: 

1. Abraham Lincoln: The Evolution of His Literary Style, by D K. 
Dodge, Ph.D. 

2. The Decline of the Commerce of the Port of New York. By Richard 
P. Morgan, Dr. Eng'g. 

3. A Statistical Study of Illinois High Schools. By F. G. Bonser, M.S. 

4. The Genesis of the Grand Remonstrance from Parliament to King 
Charles I. By Henry Lawrence Schoolcraft, Ph.D. 

5. The Artificial Method of Determining the Ease and the Rapididy of 
the Digestion of Meats. By Harry Sands Grindley, Sc.D., and Timothy 
Mojonnier, M.S. 

6. Illinois Railway Legislation and Commission Control since 1870. By 
Joseph Hinckley Gordon, A.M. Introduction by M. B. Hammond, Ph.D. 

7. The Coals of Illinois; Their Composition and Analysis. By S. W. 
Parr, M.S. 

8. The Granger Movement in Illinois. By A. E. Paine, A.M. 
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9. The Illinois Constitutional Convention of 1862. By O. M. Dickerson, 
A.M. 

10. Labor Organizations Among Women. By Belva M. Herron, B.L. 

11. Illinois Libraries. By Katharine L. Sharp, B.L.S. 

Graduate School of Agbicultube. 

During the summer there was held at the University of Illinois what was 
called the Graduate School of Agriculture. In this expression the term, 
graduate school, is used in a very special and peculiar sense. It was made 
up chiefly of the instructors in the various schoolf of agriculture through- 
out the United States, who came together here to discuss and elaborate 
their knowledge upon certain definite problems which face our agricul- 
tural colleges. It was really more like a permanent scientific session 
than an ordinary school. It was attended by representatives of nearly 
every agricultural school in the United States. It was the common opinion 
that the University had done a very great service for the interests of agri- 
cultural education by the holding of this school of agriculture. 

SuMMEB Session. 

During the last hiennium important advance has been made in the de- 
velopment of the summer session. There has always been in the minds of 
our people inside and outside of the University, a question whether the 
University was doing a valuable service in trying to maintain a summer 
session. 

My own view is that it is well worth while, and I urged upon the trus- 
tees the policy of enlarging the scope of the school and making a special 
effort to serve the needs of teachers in our high schools and colleges. The 
result has justified our expectations. Attendance during the session of 1905 
increased very materially over the attendance at any previous sumemr ses- 
sion and the atendance at the session of 1906 was still larger, reaching 
a total of something over .500, thus making it one of the largest summer 
sessions conducted by any of our American universities. 

I feel that we may do a most valuable service, first of all to the men 
and women who are engaged in the actual work of teaching in our high 
schools and colleges if we can bring to them the possibility of continuing 
the work of study and investigation which every high school or college teacher 
ought to have in mind as a necessary part of his daily activity. No teacher 
comes up to the University and spends six weeks or nine weeks, as the case 
may be, in contact with the members of these faculties, in contact with the 
equipment and libraries of the University, and under the influence of the 
University spirit, without going back to his school room a better as well 
as a wiser man; a loftier, as well as a more efficient instructor, and the 
University can do the commonwealth no greater service than to improve 
the quality of the instruction ofTered in its schools, and the opportunities 
of the summer session constitute a real increment in the possibilities of 
improvements open to the teachers of this State. 

Change in the Deanships. 

Some Important changes have been made during the present hiennium 
in the deanships of the various colleges. 

The University of Illinois has been fortunate in still enjoying the ser- 
vices of some of the men who were present at the foundation laying of the 
institution. Men who builded more wisely than they knew, and whose 
outlook was broadened and widened and whose insight has deepened with 
the passing years. Men like Dean Burrill, Dean Ricker, Dean Forbes, 
would be a glory and an honor to any institution, and when we consider the 
long years of service which these men have rendered the University, we can 
understand to some extent why the institution has been growing with such 
resistless might and with such marvelous rapidity. 
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It was necessary in these early days that men should take hold of any 
and every opportunity which offered itself as a means of improving the in- 
stitution in all possible directions. It was inevitable that the burden should 
fall upon the shoulders of the few men in the faculty, or initiative enterprise, 
of good judgment, of wide experience, until it would become almost of crush- 
ing force. This was true of these men. Dean Forbes was not only dean of 
the college of science, but he was professor of zoology in the university, di- 
rector of the State natural history survey and State Entomologist. How he 
carried such a burden with such marked success and efficiency in every di- 
rection was a mystery to all his friends. He felt that the time had come 
for a readjustment of his relations, so that he could be free entirely from 
certain of his duties, that he mig^t have more time for others. He requested, 
accordingly, that some readjustment of his work be made, and the board 
of truestees, after consultation with him and following his suggestion ac- 
cepted his resignation as dean of the college of science. At the same time, 
or shortly after. Dean Ricker and Dean BurriU made the same requests, and 
their resignations as dean of the school of architecture and dean of the 
graduate school were accepted. 

In the place of these men have been appointed Dr. Kinley as dean of the 
graduate school, Professor White as dean of the school of architecture, 
Professor Townsend as dean of the college of science and Professor Greene 
as dean of the college of literature and arts, taking the place of Professor 
Kinley, who resigned to accept the deanship of the graduate school. These 
are men in the prime of life, with large exjerience in this and other institu- 
tions, with the sympathy and admiration of their colleagues, and I can not 
help expressing the opinion that it is a fortunate faculty and fortunately 
constituted in which can be found four men so well adapted to the work 
which they have in hand as these four. The results of their appointment are 
already evident, in an increasing life in every college, and in a closer at- 
tention to detail, which is a necessary element if the scholarship and disci- 
pline of the institution are continually to improve. We are looking forward 
with confidence to a great improvement in the scholarship of our students, 
incident to a more careful elaboration and integration of our courses and a 
more careful supervision of the work of instructors and students alike. 

Advance in Special Depabtments 

One of the great problems before any university administration is to secure 
steady and persistent advance in the standards of work in every department. 
In a rapidly expanding university, like our own, whose funds, however, are 
after all extremely limited, it becomes a very serious problem as to the 
policy which shall be adopted in the development of the institution. 

My own feeling has been very strongly that a university, like all other 
human institutions, advances not uniformly and with an equal rate of pro- 
press in all parts, but rather now at one point and now at another, until we 
find after a time that the whole institution has marched up to a higher and 
wider level. With limited funds we must from time to time select which de- 
partments in existence, or to be called into existence, should next receive 
special attention, and in doing this there will inevitably be disappointments, 
inevitably the feeling in certain quarters that some departments have not 
been looked after adequately. There is always the feeling in every institu- 
tion, unworthy though it be, which permits some men to wish that other 
departments might be cut down or restricted in their growth if their own 
can not keep pace. I am happy to say that there is very little of that feeling 
in the University of Illinois. Every department rejoices in the opportunity 
for wider usefulness which comes to other departments, hoping that its turn 
may come next. 

We have made certain advances in particular departments, so marked that 
they deserve special notice, even in so brief a record as this. 

Chemistry. 

The University of Illinois is evidently destined to become one of the great 
centers of chemical investigation and chemical instruction in the country. 
This has not come about through any persistent favors toward this branch 
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of instruction. On the contrary, it may perhaps be claimed that in certain 
directions it has been neglected. But in spite of neglect, it has grown, 
chiefly by the steady demand on the part of our increasing student body, 
for instruction in all the difTerent branches of chemical science. The uni- 
versity was enabled, by a special appropriation sime time ago, to erect a 
large laboratory which is already, however, becoming too small. We have 
been developing the different subjects within the general fleld of chemistry, 
as uniformly and completely as our funds have permitted. The trustees 
have decided to call to the headship of this laboratory one of the most dis- 
tinguished chemists of the country. By the coming of such a man to the 
headship of this department, the university will derive great and immediate 
beneflt. In the first place, the presence of such a man at the head of this de- 
partment will stimulate every instructor to new efforts and more efficient 
work. It will beget a new pride in the students themselves in the depart- 
ment. It will give notice to the world that the State of Illinois proposes to 
develop the opportunities for the study of chemistry within its own border 
in such a way as to make them equal to opportunities offered ansrwhere else. 
Negotiations are under way at the present time with one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars in the field of modem chemistry, and its is hoped that 
they will result favorably. 

A number of valuable publications have already appeared as a result of in- 
vestigations made in this laboratory. Some of them have been printed in 
the reports of the United States Department of Agriculture, some in the re- 
I)orts of the State G^eological Survey, others in the university studies. (See 
23 A.) 

MODEBN FOBEION LANGUAGES. 

Owing to the peculiar circumstances which may be more or less temporary 
in character, it was deemed wise to consolidate the various departments of 
modem foreign languages into one, and call to its head one of the leaders 
in modern language study and investigation, if such a man could be pre- 
suaded to accept the post. As a result of this reorganization, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Norwegian and Swedish were grouped together in one de- 
partment to be known as the department of modern languages, and Professor 
Gustaf E. Karsten was called to the headship of this department. 

Bulletins Issued by the Chemistby Department. 

Bulletin No. 91. "Nutrition Investigations at the University of Illinois, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, and Lake Erie College, Ohio, 1896-1900," 
by H. S. Grindley, J. L. Sammis, E. F. Ladd and Isabel Bevier and Elizabeth 
C. Sprague. 

"Chemical Analyses and Heating Values of Illinois Coals," by S. W. Parr 
and F. C. Koch, printed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1902. 

"The Artificial Method for Determining the Ease and the Rapidity of the 
Digestion of Meats," by H. S. Grindley and Timothy Mojonnier, University 
of Illinois Studies No. 5, 1903. 

"The Coals of Illinois; Their Composition and Analysis," by S. W. Parr, 
University of Illinois Studies No. 7, 1904. 

"Experiments on Losses in Cooking Meat," by H. S. Grindley and Timothy 
Mojonnier, printed by U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1904. 

"Studies on the Influence of Cooking upon the Nutritive Value of Meats 
at the University of Illinois, 1903-04, by H. S. Grindley and A. D. Emmett, 
printed by U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1905. 

"Composition and Character of Illinois Coals," by S. W. Parr, Bulletin No. 
3, Illinois State Geological Survey, 1906. 

Professor Karsten is a native of Germany, and in his college and university 
education he has had the advantage of study and intercourse with some of 
the greatest scholars of the world in this department of work. He was 
called some years ago to the head of the department of German in the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, where he remained for some time. Later he taught 
for a time at Cornell University and at Northwestern University. He not 
only has that broad and deep scholarship which should characterize the 
head of such an important department as this, but he has become thoroughly 
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Americanized in the best sense of that term. He understands our education 
and our educational institutions. He is equipped with a broad experience 
in leading American institutions, and with the best scholarship in this de- 
partment. It is believed that his coming to the University of Illinois will 
mark a new epoch in the standing of this important department in the uni- 
versity among similar departments of American institutions, and that we 
shall see evidences in every direction of a new and higher life in the activity 
of students and professors alike. 

A valuable addition to the equipment of this department has been made 
in the acquisition of a prominent scientific journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, founded by Professor Karsten and conducted by him for many 
years. It will henceforth be published under the auspices of the University 
of Illinois. It will be of great service to the university, not merely because 
it is a notification to the world of our intention to develop this work in the 
most thorough way, but it is also an evidence in itself of scientific activity 
in this department It is a quarterly magazine, the first number appearing 
under the auspices of the university dated October, 1906. It will afTord a 
valuable means for the publication of scientific papers by members of the 
department, and at the same time its presence will be a stimulus to such 
productive activity. 

History. 

The trustees have felt that the department of history, especially of Illinois 
and northwest history, should be made stronger, and they decided to add an- 
other full professorship to the history department in such a way as to allow 
some of the men already at work in that department to give more time to the 
development of Illinois and American history than had been thus far 
possible. To the new professorship Dr. Guy Stanton Ford was appointed. 
He is a native of Iowa. He took his first degree at a small Iowa college, a 
second degree at the University of Wisconsin, a third degree at Columbia 
University, and was himself assistant professor of history at Yale when 
called to this position. It is believed that his coming will mark a very 
material advance in the facilities offered to our students in the study of 
this important subject. 

It is perhaps proper in this connection to say that this enlargement 
of the department will permit one of the instructors in the university, Mr. 
C. W. Alvord, who has already acquired a distinct reputation as a leading 
author in early Illinois history, to give more attention to this important 
department and thus enable the university to do its share toward promoting 
the study of State history in our schools and colleges. 

Mr. Alvord, by permission of the university, has done some extremely 
valuable work for the State Historical Library Board, by way of editing 
important documents which he himself discovered on a tour of inspection 
through ancient records of some of our southern counties. 

Geology. 

The creation of the department of ceramics and the State gological survey 
as departments in the University, have made it possible to develop the de- 
partment of geology in a manner hitherto beyond the ability of the Uni- 
versity. The addition of an assistant professorship in the department of 
geology the incumbent of which should give his primary attention to the 
study of economic geology, and of a second assistant professorship in syste- 
matic geology, marks a great advance in this important and hitherto some- 
what neglected department. The work now done at the University, for ex- 
ample, in the study of the coal industries of the State, partly in the geo- 
logical survey, partly in the department of geology, partly in the department 
of ceramics, partly in the department of chemistry, and partly in the 
engineering experiment station, will doubtless yield most valuable results 
in making more efficient the proceeds of this great industry for the people 
of this State. We have few better illustntions of how the gradual enlarge- 
ment of the University may conduce to serve wider interests of the State, 
than in this fact that in everyone of these departments something is doing 
bearing directly upon the welfare of this great industry. The result of which. 
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on the whole, will be to get a far larger return out of a given consumption 
of coal than has been hitherto possible, and to utilize perhaps specimens 
of coal that have thus far been considered of no value. 

State Water Survey. 

Among the departments of the University in which very great and un- 
expected advance has been made during the present biennium, is that of the 
State water survey. ThQ Legislature made an appropriation of $4,000.00 per 
year toward this work. Professor Edward Bartow of the University of Kan- 
sas was appointed head of this survey at the beginning of the year 1905. 
By his insight into the conditions of such a survey, and by his previous ex- 
perience, by his grasp of the field of chemistry and bacteriology, and by his 
administrative ability, he was peculiarly qualified for this post. He has not 
only done the routine work of the survey and performed the duties imposed 
upon this survey in a truly scientific manner, but he has organized the work 
so as to make it useful to the towns and cities of the commonwealth to an 
extraordinary degree. By securing the cooperation of the State geological 
survey and the national geological survey, he has organized this undertaking 
in a more satisfactory way than ever before, and has begun certain important 
lines of work from which we may fairly expect very great returns at no 
distant date. 

Some valuable bulletins have been published as a result of the work in 
this department. Others are in course of publication. The following list 
indicates the number which have appeared, and those in preparation or in 
press : 

1. Chemical Survey of the Waters of Illinois. Preliminary Report, Di- 
rector A. W. Palmer. 

2. Chemical Survey of the Waters of Illinois, Report for the years 1897- 
1903, Director A. W. Palmer. 

3. Chemical and Biological Survey of the Waters of Illinois, Report for 
the year ending August 31, 1906, Director Edward Bartow. 

4. Mineral Content of Illinois Waters, Director Edward Bartow (in pre- 
paration). 

5. Municipal Water Supplies of Illinois, Director Edward Bartow (in pre- 
paration). 

"" Agricultural College. 

The Agricultural College has continued its development in a most satis- 
factory way. The instruction is of a higher grade and of a more scientific 
character, and consequently more satisfactory in every respect than ever 
before. The appropriations made by the State in the special bill for the 
agricultural experiment station have enabled the trustees to enlarge the 
force and by offering better salaries to secure a higher grade of instructors 
than before. -The result of this improvement is very manifest in the work 
of the college and the experiment station. The publications of the agri- 
cultural experiment station continue to be numerous and valuable. The list 
has already reached the very respectable number of 111 bulletins and 104 
circulars. 

College of Medicine. 

As was stated in previous reports the University at the request of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of the City of Chicago, made a contract 
with that corporation by which it agreed: 

First of all to conduct a reputable and efficient medical school under the 
auspices and general direction of the University. This was not made a 
positive part of the contract, but is an implication necessarily involved in the 
same. 

Second, to provide for the interest on indebtedness, floating mortgage and 
bonded. 

Third, to pay over to the University each year such a sum of money as 
added yearly to a sinking fund should produce a sum in the course of twenty- 
five years which would be sufficient to pay the bonded, mortgage, and fioat- 
ing indebtedness and buy the stock of the corporation. 
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Fourth, to turn over the property, equipment and good will of the corpo- 
ration to the University of Illinois, at the expiration of this period free of 
all incumbrance and without remuneration. 

The great decrease in the number of medical students which has been 
characteristic of the attendance at all our medical schools, the rising stand- 
ards of admission and graduation insisted upon by our State Board of Health 
have combined to defeat all expectations of the corporation that any such 
income could be derived from the tuition of medical students as would ever 
enable it to carry out this contract with the University. 

It is evident that in the long run the present arrangement by which the 
conduct of medical education under the auspices of the University is handed 
over to a private corporation, can not be satisfactory either to the trustees 
of the University or to the people of the State. At the request of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, therefore, negotiations have been begun looking 
toward a termination of this contractual relationship between the corpora- 
tion of the College of Physicians and Surgeons and the University. They 
have not proceeded far enough, however, to enable me to make any definite 
statement at the present time in regard to them. The attendance at the 
Medical School for the last four years, appears from the following table: 

1903-04 698 

1904-05 : 658 

1905-06 • 558 

1906-07 [November 1, 1906] 488 

College of Dentistry. 

The faculty of the School of Dentistry, which was organized as a part of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, requested the University to change 
the name from the School of Dentistry to College of Dentistry, and this was 
accordingly done, though it did not alter the relations of the school to the 
medical school of the University. Attendance at the College of Dentistry 
appears from the following table: 

1902-03 182 

1903-04 163 

1904-05 154 

1905-6 144 

1906 [November 1, 1906] 85 

The sudden decline in the present year, is to be attributed to the new and 
greatly increased requirements for admission which went into effect at the 
opening of the present academic year. These requirements are now the same 
as for admission to the medical school, and the University in general; that 
is, the completion of a four years' high school curriculum, Tf^is is a very 
important advance in the field of dental education; and while it will involve 
considerable sacrifice to the Dental College to make this advance, I can not 
help feeling that it is the proper thing to do. 

School of Phabmacy. 

The School of Pharmacy has been conducted for the past few years along 
the general lines of the previous period. The trustees, seeing that it was im- 
possible to improve greatly the quality of the school so long as it is depen- 
dent entirely upon fees for its income, asked the Legislature at its last session 
for an annual appropriation of $5,000 towards the expenses of this school. 
The appropriation was allowed by the Legislature, but was vetoed by the 
Governor. The trustees have not felt that they were authorized to expend 
any money on this school until the Legislature by express or implied action 
gave their consent to this policy. And like the College of Medicine and the 
College of Dentistry, the School of Pharmacy has been conducted thus far 
without any charge upon the general funds of the University. The Univer- 
sity advanced to the School of Pharmacy the sum of $3,000 for equipmenf in 
its new site, but for this it holds valuable real estate which the trustees of 
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the school passed over to the University when it became a department of 
the institution. The attendance of the School of Pharmacy for the past 
four years appears from the following table: 

Nov. 1, 1903 181 

Nov. 1, 1904 148 

Nov. 1, 1905 172 

Nov. 1, 1906 .171 

Finances. 

Professor Shattuck, Comptroller of the University, requested the board of 
trustees a year ago to refieve him of the duties of this position. His services 
had been so extremely satisfactory, so long continued and was still so neces- 
sary that the trustees declined to grant his request, but acceded to a re- 
organization of the business department of the University, which it is be- 
lieved will prove of great advantage to the institution. Under our present 
system we have a comptroller who has general charge of the business opera- 
tions of the University. He certifies for payment the bills and pay rolls of 
the University, on account of which warrants are to be authorized. He re- 
ports .quarterly to the board. 

The chief clerk is the general financial accountant of the University. He 
collects and accounts for all moneys not required to be collected by the treas- 
urer. He keeps the financial books of the University, and makes out under 
the direction of the comptroller, all required financial reports to the board 
of trustees, the State government and the United States government. 

The purchasing agent has the issuance or orders for the purchase of all 
articles and materials for the University in all cases where the board has not 
given this authority to some other person or committee. 

The finance committee of the board audits the reports of the comptroller, 
chief clerk and purchasing agent. In addition a regular audit is made 
every six months by some outside auditor. The last audits were made by 
the Auditing Company of Illinois. It is believed that under this arrangement 
we have provided a thorough system of bookkeeping and accounting in 
such a way as to secure the proper and economic expenditure of funds 
granted by the State Legislature and the Federal government and given by 
private parties to the University for its work. 

It is certainly a source of great pride to the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and it redounds to the credit of Professor Shattuck, who 
for so many years has Deen comptroller of the University, that no sus- 
picion of irregularity has ever rested upon the accounts or expenditures 
of the University of Illinois. 

Alumni Recobd. 

One of the sources of strength to any institution is the good will and co- 
5peration of its former students in all the work of the institution. It is a 
matter of satisfaction to trustees and faculty alike that the interest and 
pride of the alumni of the University of Illinois in its work are steadily 
and plainly increasing. During the present biennium the trustees authorized 
the publication of an Alumni Record. The volume appeared in September, 
1906, and contains an account of the life and work of each graduate of 
the Institution up to the present time. It affords a striking demonstration 
of the wisdom of the people of this Stae in building up at the State uni- 
versity a great center of scholarship and instruction in ail the various pro: 
fessions represented in the work of the University. It is. perfectly apparent 
to anyone who reads this account that the State of Illinois has already 
derived advantage in dollars and cents, (if you look at it only from that 
standpoint) many times greater than the total sum which ttie State has spent 
on this Institution, in the wider and better service of its graduates to the 
commonwealth in every department of its industrial, politicial and its social 
life. 

— 26P 
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Installation. 

Although my term of office as president of the University began Sept. 
1, 1904, I was not formally installed in this office until Oct. 20, 1905. On 
that occasion the trusteees of the University invited the various American 
institutions to send delegates to take part in this event. They called at th^ 
same time three national conferences in three widely separate but important 
fields and invited organizations which were interested in these respective 
departments to be represented at these conferences. They were respectively 
• a national conference of the trustees of American colleges and universities, 
a national conference on the subject of religious Instruction in state uni- 
versities, and a third national conference upon the subject of commercial 
education in our universities. 

These invitations were largely responded to, and the large and brilliant 
assemblage of distinguished scholars representing hundreds of different 
institutions from all parts of the world was a striking testimony to the 
place which the University of Illinois is winning for itself among the great 
educational centers of the world. The occasion was dignified by the presence 
of the Grovemor of the State, Honorable Charles S. Deneen, and the pre- 
ceding president of the University, Honorable Andrew S. Draper. 

It is safe to say that the reflex effect of a gathering like this, upon the 
increasing pride and confidence of the students, faculties, alumni, trustees 
and State at large in the power, influence and future of the University, would 
have justifled many times over the necessary expense involved in such an 
occasion. 

Publications. 

The real life of a university in one aspect of its activity is to be found 
in the sclentiflc work of its instructors. This form of activity is revealed 
largely in the published work resulting from the researches in its li- 
braries and laboratories. Most of such work flnds an outlet to the public 
as it should, through the ordinary sclentiflc magazines and smaller publica- 
tions. Every university, however, which deserves its name, provides to 
some extent for such publication through its own means. 

The University of Illinois has published much valuable sclentiflc material 
in the following series of bulletins: 

1. Bulletins of the Agricultural Experiment Station. See page 28 of this 
report. 

2. Bulletins of the Engineering Experiment Station. See page 14 of 
this report. 

3. University Studies. See page 17 of this report. 

4. The Journal of English and G^ermanic Philology. See page 24 of this 
report. 

5. Bulletins of the Chemical Laboratory. See page 23a of this report. 

6. Reports of the State Water Survey. See page 28 of this report. 

7. Reports of the State Natural History Survey. 

8. Reports of the State Entomologist's Office. 

9. Reports of the State Geological Survey. 

Military Deill. 

The law under which the University of Illinois received a land grant from 
the Federal government, provides that instruction shall be given in military 
tactics. In the development of this provision the University requires that 
every student in the freshman and sophomore classes shall enter the Uni- 
versity regiment and continue a member thereof for two years. Owing to 
the small size of the armory and the lack of sufficient help in the direction 
of military work, it has been necessary to limit this participation in the 
military work to one exercise a week. This is, of course, inadequate to ac- 
complish the results which ought to be expected of this department. But 
it does not seem possible to require more until the armory is enlarged aiid 
the staff of instructors is increased. 
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I desire to add my testimony to that of others to the effect that this ele- 
ment of military drill is one of the most important and beneficial exercises 
in the college curriculum. It provides a certain amount of physical exer- 
cises, it gets the students together from all departments upon a common 
basis, rendering more easy their mutual acquaintance, and is a most valuable 
school in manners and bearing. It is hoped that this feature may be made 
more prominent and more effective as time goes on. 

Athletics. 

No report of the current life of an American university would be com- 
plete without reference to student athletics. 

I have always felt a reasonable cultivation of sound athletic sport would 
be in the interest of the student body. Such sport, properly conducted and 
within reasonable bounds, is productive of good results, mentally, morally 
and physically. 

There is little doubt that abuses have grown up in our conduct of inter- 
collegiate athletics which call for vigorous, if not heroic remedies. Com- 
petitive sport has absorbed too large a share of college and university at- 
tention. A few forms, as foot ball and base ball, have become too exclusively 
the college games, and too much of the attention given to these games has 
been concentrated on a few great matches. 

I have felt that one of the best remedies for what evils there may be in 
the present situation, would be a development of other kinds of sport, .in 
which a larger proportion of the students could take part. I recommended 
to the trustees, therefore, for the athletic department, that provision be made 
for the encouragement of as many other forms of athletics as our conditions 
and funds would permit. This suggestion was readily accepted, and I hope 
to see, ere long, such diversification of sport at the University of Illinois 
as will lead every student to take some part in it, and no student to give 
an excessive portion of his time or energy to its cultivation . 

The modern university regards it as one of its functions to look after the 
physical welfare of its students, at least to the extent of offering them 
opportunities for healthful exercise. 

Otheb Forms of Student Activity — Debating, Oratory, Scientific Clubs, 

Music. 

Aside from athletics which is essentially a form of free — and as far as 
abuses do not compel a different policy — of undirected student activity, 
there are other forms of spontaneous student activity outside of the regular 
work of college classes, which are of such importance as to deserve at least 
a mention here. 

Students are in many respects, like their seniors in that what they do 
for themselves is often of far more value than what someone else does for 
them. In the various forms of voluntary associations made and maintained 
by the students, one may find some of the most valuable elements of student 
life. This is true of the literary societies in which practice in speaking 
and debating is secured under conditions which involve the utmost develop- 
ment on the part of the students. These societies have existed from the 
very beginning of the institution, and form a very marked and valuable 
feature of student life at the University of Illinois. 

A more recent feature, at least so far as the number of the organizations 
is concerned, is to be found in the scientific clubs which have been or- 
ganized by students and instructors together in nearly all departments of 
the University. In these clubs the student gets a new attitude toward the 
subject matter of his studies — that of independent and willing devotee of 
the subject in hand. It gives opportunity for spontaneity and for a wider 
range of interest than the ordinary work of the college class, and the 
amount of time and energy which the students are willing to devote to 
this phase of their university life is indeed most promising for the pros- 
pects of scientific progress during and after university residence. 

In a great modern university with thousands of students where form- 
erly there were hundreds, with a vast multiplicity of departments and sub- 
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departments, the tendency, of course, is for the student body to fall into 
groups or cliques, corresponding to those different subjects and different 
interests. Everything which helps to bring the student in contact with 
other groups than those with which he is thus naturally associated, helps 
to widen his outlook, to broaden his view, and cultivate those qualities in 
him which are no less necessary for success in after life than toowledge 
of the subjects which he studies at the university. From this point of 
view the military drill mentioned above, the physical culture in the gym- 
nasium, the various forms of sport on the athletic field, all have a value 
quite exceeding the particular value which they might represent in phy- 
sical improvement or a greater knowledge of military matters. 

This is equally true of music and art, which are common interests and 
ought to appeal to everybody, and ought to attract everyone more or less, 
and thus serve as a basis for that common life which is such a valuable 
feature of college and university residence. Our equipment and means of 
instruction in art are still so inadequate that this department does not 
play that part in the general life of the University which it ought to do 
in order to serve best the interests of the commonwealth. We are looking 
forward with hope to a time when the Legislature can enable us to provide 
adequately for this department. 

Better provision has been made in the department of music. We have 
a most excellent military band, admission to which is dependent upon 
passing a competitive examination in music. This is a position which is 
eagerly sought by the students, and the band has proven itsef to be of 
great use to the University in many different directions. 

There is a choral society open to all students in the University, which, 
besides affording opportunity for weekly gatherings for practice in the 
choral work, gives two important concerts during the year, which have 
proven to be sources of great and definite advantage to the University 
community. There is also a University orchestra, and there are Uiii- 
versity glee clubs, all working together not merely to increase the technical 
ability of music students, but to increase the appreciation of music in the 
great mass of the student body, and to cultivate this inter-departmental, 
scientific, artistic and social intercourse resulting in great advantage to 
the University as a whole. 

Location. 

The University of Illinois is situated in Champaign county, in the eastern 
central part of the State, between the cities of Urbana and Champaign, and 
within the corporate limits of the former. It is 128 miles south of Chi- 
cago, at the junction of the Illinois Central, the Cleveland, Cincinnati Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, and the Wabash Railroads. The country around is a 
rich and prosperous agricultural region. The cities of Urbana and Cham- 
paign have, together, a population of about 23,000. Three subdivisions of 
the University are located in Chicago because of the better advantages 
there for the special work in hand. These are: The College of Medicine, 
corner of Congress and Honore streets; the College of Dentistry, comer 
of Harrison and Honore streets, both near Cook County Hospital; and 
the School of Pharmacy, corner of Michigan boulevard and Twelfth street. 

Organization. 

For the purpose of more efficient administration, the University is di- 
vided into several colleges and schools. This division does not imply that 
the colleges and schools are educationally separate. They are independent, 
and together form a unit. In addition to the courses mentioned as given 
in each college and school, instruction in military science and physical 
training is provided. The organization is as follows: 

I The College of Literature and Arts. 

II The College of Science. 

Ill The College of Agriculture. 

IV The College of Engineering 

V The College of Law 
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VI The College of Medicine. 
VII The College of Dentistry. 
VIII The Graduate School. 
IX The School of Library Science. 
X The School of Music. 
.XI The School of Pharmacy. 
XII The School of Education. 

There is also connected with the University and sustained by it, or con- 
stituting a part of it: 

1. The Agricultural Experiment Station. 

2. The Engineering Experiment Station. 

3. The State Laboratory of Natural History. 

4. Military Science and Physical Training. 

5. The Academy. 

6. The State Entomological Station. 

7. The State Water Survey. 

8. The State Geological Survey. 

The College of Litebatube and Abts. 

The aims of this college include the following objects: 

1. A liberal education for young men and women, including those who 
are looking forward to subsequent professional training. The course of study 
required for the degree of bachelor of arts in this college includes certain min- 
imum amounts in various groups of literary and scientific subjects, and a 
moderate amount of specialization in some one of the subjects commonly 
known as the humanities. Subject to these slight restrictions, the student may 
frame his course largely in accordance with his own interest and prefer- 
ences. 

2. Preparation for specific service as teachers or investigators in some 
one of the fields of study indicated below. So far as possible, students 
who have this object in view are urged to continue their studies in the 
Graduate School. This professional training for teachers is provided for 
partly by the opportunity for specialization in the particular subjects 
which they wish to teach and partly by courses in the science and art of 
education, supplemented by such collateral studies as psychology and 
philosophy. 

3. Training for business. Courses in economics, commerce and indus- 
try are offered In combination with courses in language, law, science and 
mechanical technology, with the aim of providing a university training 
for business life. The combined courses are designed to give the student 
a knowledge of the general principles that underlie all lines of business, 
with special training in the work of some particular calling. The courses 
of study are so arranged as to furnish training for (1) general business, 
(2) commerce and the consular service, (3) banking, (4) transportation, 
(6) insurance, (6) municipal administration, (7) journalism. 

For purposes of administration the following departments are associ- 
ated in this college: I. The classical departments, including Greek and 
Latin. II. The department of modern languages, including German, the 
Scandinavian languages, French, Spanish and Italian. III. The English 
depaitments, including English literature and rhetoric. IV. The philo- 
sophical group, including the departments of philosophy, psychology, and 
education. V. The political and social sciences, including the depart- 
ments of political science, history and economics. VI. The department of 
art and design. 

Students in the College of Literature and Arts also have the privilege 
of electing courses from other colleges of the University, and the import- 
ance of the natural sciences in a liberal educiation is recognized by re- 
quiring all students in the college to select at least two semester courses 
in science. Students of ability who wish to prepare themselves for the 
legal profession may combine the courses of this college with those of the 
College of Law in such a way as to secure the degrees of A. B. and LL. B. 
in six years. 
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Candidates for the degree of A. B. in this college must, in addition to 
the work in military science and pliysical training, comply with the fol- 
lowing college requirements: 

1. They must earn a minimum of eight semester hours In each of five 
groups, namely, foreign languages, English including rhetoric, the social 
sciences (history, economics, political science), the philosophical group 
(philosophy, psychology, mathematics), and the natural sciences. 

2. They must also take at least twenty-four semester hours in some one 
subject, designated as the major subject. The subjects which are now 
counted as majors in this college are Greek, Latin, German, French, ESnglish, 
rhetoric, history, economics, political science, philosophy, education, mathe- 
matics, library science and household science. 

3. They must select a siUficient number of additional studies to make 
a total of 130 semester hours, which will ordinarily imply four full years 
of college work. 

Students enrolled in the School of Education who desire to secure the 
University certificate of competency to teach must also include in their 
list of studies certain courses in philosophy, psychology and education. 

Students who are candidates for the degree of A. B. in the business 
courses must meet all the general requirements set forth above and also 
comply with certain special requirements in economics and collateral sub- 
jects, which are fully described in the catalog. 

College of Science. 

The College of Science is based upon the idea that the methods of science 
and the branch of study to which those methods are applicable, present a 
subject matter and discipline suited to purposes of liberal education, and 
that an education so derived differs materially in character and value 
from one whose substance is mainly literary. This college is distinguished 
in general from the technical colleges of the University by the fact that 
its choice of subjects is not limited by practical ends, and from the Col- 
lege of Literature and Arts by the predominance, in its courses and re- 
quirements, of the strictly scientific subjects. It is articulated with the 
latter, however, by the liberal elections from the literary courses permitted 
to students who have satisfied its demands as to scientific^ work, and by 
the special courses in science open to election by students from the com- 
panion college. 

The College of Science offers courses in: 

1. General science. 

2. Chemistry and chemical engineering. 

3. Education. 

4. Household science. 

5. Library science. 

6. Mathematics. 

7. Physics. 

8. Medical studies. 

9. Ceramics. 

The course in general science aims to give the student a liberal educa- 
tion in a distinctive scientific setting, as well as to afford an opportunity 
to specialize in pure and applied science. 

Besides the more general instruction special courses are arranged and 
combined so as to lead to vocations indicated in this list. For instance, 
the work of the technical chemist or superintendent is frequently so closely 
associated with mechanical and other engineering lines as to make a 
knowledge of the latter subjects essential. To meet these needs a four 
year course has been arranged composed of various chemical and related 
engineering subjects. Similarly, as a preparation for teaching sciences in 
secondary schools, students may pursue along with designated branches 
of natural and physical sciences, courses in education, philosophy, and 
psychology. 

It is the purpose of the course in household science to give an education 
in those branches that especially serve the interests of women students. 
The work of the course is ranged around the subject of household science. 
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which is treated as one of a strictly scientific character, and the training 
in it, while not losing sight of the practical aspects, is therefore scientific^ 
In connection with work in household science, and as necessary prepara4;ton 
for it, the student most take several courses in pure, science. Although 
the main work is, therefore, scientific and technical, the imi>ortance of *an 
artistic and literary training for home life is not lost sight of, and ample 
opportunity is given for a study of subjects of that character. Indeed, so 
important are they deemed that a considerable amount of art and design, 
Bnglish history, and foreign language is required of students in the 
course. Opportunity is given, moreover, for increasing the amount of lib- 
eral, scientific or technical subjects by leaving the way open for a certaih 
number of electives. This course, like others leading to a degree, requires 
for its completion four years* work. 

In addition to the usual four years' course in medicine, the University 
ofTers a six years' continuous course in general science and medicine. This 
course contains all that is included in the four years' medical course and 
in addition enables the student to go more deeply than would otherwise 
be possible in the fundamental sciences upon which medical studies are 
based. During the third and fourth years the student is enrolled in both 
the College of Science and the College of Medicine. The course leads to 
the bachelor of arts degree upon the completion of four years' work, and 
to the degree of doctor of medicine at the end of the six years' course. 

The ceramic industries feel the need of educated men to direct their 
factories and devise methods to meet new demands which are constantly 
being made upon them. To meet this want, courses of study, based upon 
chemistry, physics, geology, and technical subjects, but including also 
training in mathematics, language, and art, have been arranged, which it 
is believed will not only give to those taking them the technical informa- 
tion needed in their work, but will also develop the intellectual force 
which marks the educated man. 

College of Agbigxtltube. 

The College of Agriculture ofTers an education designed to fit one for 
the business of farming, and at the same time to furnish a means of cul- 
ture. This education is, therefore, partly technical and partly cultural. 
Its end is the training of students to be not only successful farmers, but 
good citizens and successful men as well. 

Of the courses leading to graduation in the College of Agriculture, the 
technical portion constitutes about one-half of the entire work of the stu- 
dent, and sciences nearest related to agriculture about one-fourth, and the 
remaining portion is made up of language, literature, and electives chosen 
from any subjects taught in the University. 

The college ofTers courses in; 

1. Agronomy. 

2. Animal husbandry. 

3. Dairy husbandry. 

4. Horticulture. 

6. Household science. 

6. Veterinary science. 

Students may pursue courses in each of these general lines of work 
which combined with the scientific and literary branches lead to the degree 
of bachelor of science. 

The department of agronomy gives instruction in those subjects which 
relate especially to the field and its afTairs, as drainage, farm machinery, 
field crops, the physics and bacteriology of the soil, manures, rotation and 
fertility, the history of agriculture, farm management, and comparative 
agriculture. The object is to acquaint the student with the facts and 
principles connected with the improvemnet of soils, the preservation of 
fertility, the nature of the various crops and the conditions governing 
their successful and economic production, and with the development of 
agriculture. 
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In animal husbandry courses are given covering the separate study of 
sheep, swine, and beef cattle, and their products; heavy and light horses, 
with their care and training; the management of farm herds, and the 
principles and practice of feeding and breeding. The purpose is to famil- 
arize the student with animals, first, as to their fitness for specific pur- 
poses; second, as to their care and management; third, as to their im- 
provement by breeding; and fourth, as to the commercial production of 
animal products. 

In dairy husbandry courses in the study of milk and its economical pro- 
duction, the characteristics of the dairy cow and the management of dairy 
farms, the separation of cream, and the making of butter and cheese; fac- 
tory management, dairy bacteriology, city milk supply and the standard- 
izing and pasteurizing of milk and cream are given. 

In horticulture courses are conducted in orchard manage ment, small 
fruit culture and vegetable gardening, nut culture, floriculture, landscape 
gardening, and forestry; in fruit propagation, greenhouse management and 
the evolution of cultivated plants; and in commercial horticulture and 
nursery management. The purpose is to acquaint the student with the 
principles and practice of fruit raising and vegetable gardening, both for 
home and market, and with successful methods of combating insect and 
fungus enemies. 

The department of household science stands for a recognition of the 
importance of adequate and proper training for home duties. The courses 
of instruction given in the department are planned to meet the needs of two 
classes of students, viz: (a) Those students who specialize in other 
lines of work, but desire a knowledge of the greatest principles and facts 
of household science; (b) those students who wish to make a specialty of 
household science by a comprehensive study of the afTairs of the home, 
together with the arts ana sciences whose applications are directly con- 
nected with the management and care of a home. 

Courses are offered in veterinary anatomy and physiology, in veterinary 
materia medica, and in the theory and practice of veterinary medicine and 
surgery. The object is to acquaint the student with the structure and ac- 
tivities of animals in health, in characteristic symptoms of disease and the 
materials and methods of succesful treatment. He therefore makes care- 
ful study of the structure of domestic animals and of the nature of their 
derangements and the characteristic action of remedial agents. 

Any part of anything offered in the college is open to those having the 
requisite preparation and however short attendance must be, those not 
candidates for a degree may find instruction suited to their needs within 
the limits of the general subjects named above. 

College of Enoineebino. 

The purposes of the College of Engineering are to thoroughly prepare 
men for the professions of architectural, civil, electrical, mechanical, rail- 
way and sanitary engineering, and architecture and architectural decor- 
ation; also to offer a first rate training for future managers of great busi- 
ness enterprises. The different courses must therefore comprise both gen- 
eral and technical studies. A primary requisite of success Is the ability 
to present ideas briefly and clearly, in terse, correct, and vigorous English. 
A large fund of general knowledge is now essential to every professional 
man in order to maintain proper influence among business men. 

The marked tendency at present toward specializing requires the gradu- 
ate to be able to successfully enter any specialty of his profession, thus 
requiring both breadth and thoroughness In his technical training, with 
frequent applications to practical problems. 

The department of architecture offers three courses of instruction and 
practice, preparing the graduate to enter respectively the professions of 
architect and architectural engineer and architectural decorator. 

The course in architecture prepares for the examination prescribed by 
the State license law for architects and for the general practice of archi- 
tecture. 

In architectural engineering the course of study prepares students for 
professional practice as architectural engineers, structural designers and 
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computers, as well as superintendents of construction. It is intended for 
students who prefer the structural and mathematical side of the profes- 
sion to its artistic side, and who desire to pursue the full engineering 
course in mathematics, and to acquire a thorough knowledge of the iron 
and steel construction now employed in buildings. It differs from the 
architectural course principally in the addition of a second year of mathe- 
matics and of a year of study in bridge analysis and design, and in devoting 
considerable less time to architecturtl drawing and design. 

The design in the department of civil engineering is to furnish a course 
of theoretical instruction, accompanied and illustrated by a large amount 
of practice. While the instruction aims to be practical by giving the stu- 
dent information ana practice directly applicable in his future professional 
work, the prime object is the development of the mental faculties. The 
power to acquire information and ability to use it are held to be of far 
greater value than any amount of so-called practical knowledge. 

The course in electrical engineering is a course in theoretical and ap- 
plied electricity. The first two years of work are substantially the same 
as in the other engineering courses. The last two years include, in addi- 
tion to the regular electrical work, courses in civil and mechanical engi- 
neering, in theoretical and applied mechanics and in economics. 

It is the primary object of the department of mechanical engineering 
to give its students a thorough training in the theoretical principles under- 
lying the construction and operation of machinery and the generation and 
transmission of power. The theoretical instruction is supplemented by shop 
and laboratory work of a practical character. 

The railroad interests of the coimtry have become so important as to 
demand separate recognition in the courses of those educational institu- 
tions which offer instruction in engineering. For several years special in- 
struction has been given in the civil engineering and the mechanical engi- 
neering of railways. In further recognition of the importance of this work 
there has recently been established a School of Railway Engineering and 
Administration under the direction of which there are now given courses 
designed to train men for service in the financial, operating and traffic 
departments as well as the engineering departments of steam and electric 
railways. Four courses are at present offered: 

Courses in railway civil engineering. 

Ck)ures in railway mechanical engineering. 

Courses in railway administration. 

Courses in railway electrical engineering. 

The University has excellent laboratory and other facilities for carrsring 
on this work and the instruction is also facilitated by the cooperation of 
the three steam railroads and the electric interurban road which enter 
Urbana, with whom most cordial relations exist. The Engineering College 
owns and operates two car-tests — one for steam roads and the other- for elec- 
tric roads, in addition to which all other resources of the College of Engineer- 
ing, the School of Commerce and the Engineering E3xperiment Station are 
available for the promotion of this work. 

College of Law. 

The College of Law offers a three years' course of instruction leading 
to the degree of bachelor of laws. Under the rules of the Supeme Court 
of Illinois, candidates for admission to the bar of this State must have had 
a high school education or its equivalent, must have completed a three 
years' course of study in a law school or law office, and must then pass 
an examination to be given by the State Board of Bar Examiners. The 
admission requirements are the same as for the other colleges of the Uni- 
versity. 

College of Medicine. 

The College of Medicine, the College of Physicians and Surgeons, is lo- 
cated on the corner of Congress and Honore streets, Chicago, in the heart 
of the medical quarter of the city. It was founded in the year 1882 by a 
number of representative physicians and surgeons. In 1892 the college had 
a thorough organization, and erected a commodious laboratory building. 
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the first building exclusively for laboratory purposes erected by any medi- 
cal school in the west. Since that time it has grown with steadiness and 
rapidity. It became the medical department of the Unhrersity in April, 
1897. 

Chicago is already the center of medical study in the United States. Since 
the winter of 1897-8 it has contained a larger number of medical students 
than tany other city in the western hemisphere. These students are dis- 
tributed among fourteen medical colleges, of which the Ck)llege of Physicians 
and Surgeons is the second, as to the size of its classes, and it is not out- 
ranked by any in respect to its facilities, or the scope or thoroughness of 
its curriculum, or in regard to the place it occupies in the esteem of the 
medical profession. 

The curriculum required for graduation extends over four years. Dur- 
ing the first two years the work is confined to the sciences fundamental 
to practice medicine. During the freshman year this consists of work in 
histology, biology, embryology, chemistry, materia medico, human anat- 
omy, and physiology. During the sophomore year the study of physiology, 
chemistry and human anatomy is continued, i^d in addition the student 
takes up pathology, and bacteriology. With the Junior year the study of 
the practical branches of medicine is begun. The student also begins 
clinical and bedside work, and receives instructions in medical and sur- 
gical specialties. During the junior and senior years 900 hours of work 
are required in each year. Of this 900 hours, approximately 600 are ''speci- 
fied," and the balance "elective," This plan permits a student to specialize 
along the lines best suited to his purpose. A certain amount of clinical 
work is required, but the student is permited to elect the work oftered by 
all clinical teachers and permited to attend all lectures aud clinics. 

The West Side Hospital, containing 25 beds, owned by members and 
friends of the faculty, is connected to the college by a corridor, and its 
clinical facilities thus made easily available for the instruction of the 
students. Adjacent to the college building is the Cook County Hospital, 
with approximately 1,000 patients, supplying a quantity and variety of ma- 
terial which no private institution can command. In the amphitheater of 
the hospital, much of the clinical instruction of the college is given. 

Address all correspondence concerning the College of Medicine to Dr. 
Frank B. Earle, Secretary, Congress and Honore streets, Chicago. 

College of Dentistby. 

The College of Dentistry occupies the five-story structure on the corner 
of Harrison and Honore streets, Chicago, adjacent to the building of the Col- 
lege of Medicine. The laboratories are abundantly equipped and the 
course of instruction — three years — ^includes all that is best of its kind. 
Graduates are not only prepared to practice a manipulative art,* but have 
a broad foundation of scientific information upon general subjects of use 
and bearing upon their profeseion. 

Correspondence may be addressed to Dean George W. Cook, corner Har- 
rison and Honore streets, Chicago. 

The Graduate School. 

The Graduate School ofTers courses of instruction and facilities for re- 
search in more than twenty-seven general branches of learning, including 
subjects in language and literature, economics and philosophy, phsnsical 
and natural sciences, agriculture and engineering, etc., leading to advanced 
degrees. Membership in the school is open to graduates of the University 
of Illinois and of other institutions of approved standing, and to other 
persons who present evidence of sufllcient qualification. Several scholar- 
ships and fellowships have been established and these are awarded to the 
candidates giving evidence of being best able to profit by the advantage 
offered. 
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State Libraby School. 

It is the purpose of the Library School to offer instruction (1) to stu- 
dents who wish to specialize in library work as a profession, and (2) to 
students who wish to elect library courses as a part of a general education. 
There is now offered a five years' course of study, leading to the degree 
of bachelor of science. Three years of the course are devoted to general 
university studies, and students are urged to complete a four years' col- 
lege course before applying for admission. 

The fourth year combines technical and liberal work and leads to the 
degree of bachelor of arts in library science. The fifth year is advanced 
and comparative technical work with the addition of bibliographical and 
historical subjects. The degree of bachelor of library science is conferred 
on the completion of the work through this fifth year. Electives are here 
introduced to allow for personal preference and fitness for different po- 
sitons. The practical work of the course amounts to over three months 
of time, counting eight hours a day, and this is more valuable, because 
more varied than if taken in three consecutive months in a library. More- 
over, the Library School student has the benefit of comparative study, 
while the apprentice becomes skillful in the wavs of one library only. 

School of Music. 

The School of Music offers regular courses leading to the degree of 
bachelor of music, and furnishes opportunity to students not candidates 
for a degree to spend an indefinite amount of time In the study of an in- 
strument or of the voice. 

Students who are not working for the degree in music may receive a 
statement from instructors upon completing not less than a year of college 
work. 

To regular matriculated students of the University who have furnished 
the required preparatory work in music further instruction in the latter 
is free of expense, and the opportunity is offered to complete a full course 
in any musical subject. In connection with the work of the school there 
are numerous organizations devoted to the development of taste and cul- 
ture in music. Among these are the following: The University Glee Club, 
the Ladies' Glee Club, the Mandolin and Guitar Club, the Military Band, 
the University Orchestra, the .University Choral Society. 

School of Education. 

Since the last biennial report, the School of Education, a new unit of 
organization in the University plant, has been established. In its organiza- 
tion it is not strictly co-ordinate with any of the other so-called schools of 
the University, since the faculty is made up entirely of persons primarily 
connected with departments of instruction in the various colleges and its 
student body is made up only of persons regularly enrolled in some one of 
the colleges. The function of the school is, however, to co-ordinate all the 
forces of the University which have to do directly with the preparation of 
teachers for our public high schools and with the training of superintend- 
ents for our city school systems. During the first year of the school's organ- 
ization over 100 students were enrolled within it and for the present year 
the number is larger. 

The school grants no degree but has the power to recommend the grant- 
ing of a teacher's certificate under the name of the University Certificate 
of Qualification to Teach. This is given only to students upon their gradu- 
ation, who have specialized in subjects which have a place in the high school 
curriculum and who have also taken certain specific courses in the depart- 
ments of education, psychology and philosophy. Recipients must show 
"a quality of work considerably higher than that required for mere gradu- 
ation." The high schools of our State are rapidly improving the quality 
of their work and the demand for trained teachers is a rapidly increasing 
one. Although the University has done something toward meeting that 
demand in the past, a further development of its facilities through the 
School of Education is needed in the near future. 
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School of Phabmaot. 

The Chicago College of Pharmacy was founded in 1859 and after an 
honorable career as an independent organization as affiliated with the Uni 
versity in 1896. The purpose of the school is to prepare lor the practice 
of pharmacy and graduates are qualified to meet all of the requirements 
of the law relative thereto. It occupies excellent quarters at the comer of 
Michigan boulevard and Twelfth street, Chicago, and is not surpassed any- 
where in its equipment and in the facilities of its instruction. In the man- 
agement of the school the Trustees of the University have the assistance 
of an advisory board elected by the pharmacists of the State through the 
agency of the Illinois Pharmaceutical Association. 

The courses of instruction are divided into junior and senior terms, 
each of seven months, extending from September to April, inclusive, and 
afford opportimity for a thorough techni<»kl tr^ning, such as is necessary 
for the successful practice of pharmacy, or of some special line of work. 
The subjects taught are botany, physiology, materia medica, pharmacy, 
general and dispensing; chemistry, general, pharmacal and analytical. 

Address tne secretary, William B. Day, as above. 

Agbioultubal Experiment Station. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station has its offices and laboratories in 
the University buildings and its experiment plats on the University farm 
at Urbana and at some thirty different points over the State. The ex- 
periments and investigations constantly in progress have for their pur- 
pose the improvement of crops and the methods of producing them, the 
maintenance of soil fertility, the introduction of better methods in the care, 
feeding, and breeding of domestic animals and in their more economic 
adaptation and in the better utilization of their products. The station 
also concerns itself with the betterment of conditions and surroundings 
which affect rural life and seeks to aid in every possible way the affairs 
of the people in whose interest it was established. 

The station is supported by an annual fund of $20,000 from the United 
States and from special appropriations by the State Legislature amount 
ing to $95,000. 

Engineebing Experiment Station. 

The Engineering Experiment Station was' established by action of the 
Board of Trustees December 8, 1903. It is the purpose of the station to 
carry on investigations along various lines of engineering, and to study 
problems of importance to professional engineers and to 'manufacturing, 
railway, mining, constructional and industrial interests of the State. 

The control of the Engineering Experiment Station is vested in the 
hands of the several departments of the College of Engineering. These 
constitute the station staff, and with the director, determine the character 
of the investigations to be undertaken. The work is carried on under the 
supervision of the staff; sometimes by a fellow as graduate work, some- 
times by a member of the instructional force of the College of Engineering, 
but more frequently by an investigator belonging to the station corps. 

The result of these investigations will be published in the form of 
bulletins, and will record mostly the experiments of the station's own 
staff of investigators. There will also be issued the results of the experi- 
ments of engineers, industrial works, technical institutions and govern- 
mental testing departments. 

Five bulletins have already been issued and three others are now in the 
press. 

State Laboratory of Natural History. 

The State Laboratory of Natural History has been located at the Uni- 
versity since 1885. This laboratory was created by law for the purpose 
of making a natural history survey of the State, the results of which should 
be published in a series of bulletins and reports, and for the allied purpose 
of furnishing specimens illustrative of the flora and fauna of the State 
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to the public schools and to the State museums. For these purposes direct 
appropriations are made by the Legislature from session to session. A 
large amount of material has been collected, and extended publications have 
been made in both the forms above mentioned. 
Appropriations are made from year to year for maintenance. 

State Geological Sxjbvey. 

In accordance with an Act passed by the State Legislature there was 
created and established at the University of Ilinois in 1905, the State Geo- 
logical Survey. The objects and duties of this survey are in brief as 
follows: 

1. To study the geological formation of the State with special reference 
to its products. 

2. The preparation of geological and other necessary maps illustrating 
the resources of the State. 

3. The preparation of reports giving detailed description of the geo- 
logical and mineral resources of the State. 

4. llie consideration of such other scientific and economic questions 
as the Geological Commissioners shall deem of value to the people. 

In the further carrying out of the Act creating this survey, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has added courses of instruction in the geology of clay 
working materials and has provided such laboratories, apparatus and 
illustrative material as has been necessary to make this instruction prac- 
tical. 

State Entomologist. 

The office of the State Entomologist of Illinois, established by law in 
1867, was brought to the University by arrangement with the trustees in 
1885, and was permanently established there in 1889 by an Act of the 
Legislature, which required the trustees "to provide for the Entomologist 
and his assistants such office and laboratory rooms as may be necessary 
to the performance of their duties." It is the function of this office to 
investigate the entomology of the State of Illinois, and particularly to 
study the history of the insects injurious to the products of the horti- 
culturist and the agriculturist, and to prepare his reports for publication 
biennially.* The ten reports published since 1884 contain 2,200 pages of 
text, including indexes, and sixty-nine plates, besides many hundred of 
text figures. 

The State Water Subvey. 

The trustees were authorized and directed to establish a chemical and 
biological survey of the waters of the State in connection with the Uni- 
versity in 1897. 

The object of the survey is to collect and analyze samples of water from 
wells, streams and other sources of supply, to the end that the condition 
of potable waters of the State may be better known and the welfare of the 
people of the various communities of the State may thereby be conserved. 

The work of the survey includes investigations with reference to sewage 
disposal and experiments to determine the availability of the waters of 
the State for boiler and manufacturing purposes. 

During the past year in order to systematize and coalesce the work on 

waters, cooperative arrangements have been made between the State 

Water Survey, State Board of Health, State Geological Survey, Engineer- 

, ing Experiment Station of the University of Illinois, and the Division of 

Hydro-Economics of the Unitea States Geological Survey. 

Appropriations are made from year to year. 

MiLiTABT Science and Physical Training. 

The military instruction is under the charge of an officer of the United 
States Army. A full supply of arms and ammunition is furnished by the 
War Department, including 1,200 cadet rifles and accourtrements and two 
field pieces of artillery. 
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Brery male student able to perform military duty» and not excused for 
sufficient cause, is required to drill twice each week for two years, or 
until he has gained credit for four semester hours. He is also required 
to study Drill Regulations for Infantry and to recite upon the same once 
a week until he gains credit for one semester hour. The practical in- 
struction begins as soon as possible after he enters the University. 

The regiment (three batalions of four companies each, six gun detach- 
ments of artillery and signal detachments and the sophomore reserve com- 
pany) is composed mainly of the members of the freshman and sopho- 
more classes. The non-commissioned officers are usually selected from 
the sophomore class, the lieutenants from the Junior class, and the field 
officers and captains from the senior class and graduate school. 

An artillery and signal corps are organized mainly from the second 
year, or sophomore class, and receive practical instruction twice each week 
during the college year. 

The University Military Band is composed of students, and every full 
term of service therein is counted as one term of drill. 

Physical training is required of all freshmen (men and women) ^ot ex- 
cused for cause, and there is instruction provided and abundant oppor- 
tunity for further theoretical and practical work in this department. 

The main object of the work in physical training is to preserve and im- 
prove the bodily health of the students by careful physical examinations, 
and rational prescriptions of exercises; by correcting physical deformities 
and imperfect development; by teaching proper methods of living; and by 
encouraging proper intercollegiate sports for men. 

Ths Academy. 

The Academy is maintained by the University to meet the needs of 
two classes of students; first, those whose home schools are unable to 
prepare them for the University; second, those who have been delayed for 
one reason or another in their school work and now wish to prepare for 
college in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness. The primary 
aim of the school is to fit students for the college entrance requirements, 
and its plan of organization is wholly determined by this purpose. Being 
in close touch wiUi the University it has special advantages in doing this 
work. The school, however, has no desire to attract students from towns 
that support good high schools. It is believed that in such cases it is 
better for the student to attend his home school. The Academy is main- 
tained by the University but has a faculty and organization distinctly its 
own. It is a thorough and progressive secondary school. 

Number of Students. 

The attendance of students has rapidly increased during recent years. 
The addition of the Colleges of Law and Medicine and the State Library 
School in 1897 in part explains the notable increase in 1897-98, from 
1,075 of the year before to 1,582; but altogether aside from this method 
of swelling the total attendance the growth of the University has been 
very remarkable. This is strikingly shown by the tabular exhibit here- 
with presented of the total number of students for each year since the 
institution was established. This table also shows the number for each 
year of those engaged in instruction. 
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Total numlier of Instructors and students by years: 









Students. 




Ybab. 


Faculty. 


















Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


1867-€8 


4 

11 

19 
19 


77 
142 
181 
254 




77 


1808-69 




142 


1868-70 




181 


1870-71 


23 


277 


1871-72 


24 
25 
25 


328 
328 
316 


74 
74 
90 


402 


1872-73 


402 


1873-74 


406 


1874-75 


30 
27 


285 
303 


89 
83 


374 


1876-76 


386 


1876-77 


36 


296 


92 


388 


1877-78 


29 
33 


291 
318 


86 
98 


377 


1878-79 


416 


1879-80 


30 


322 


112 


438 


1880-81 


28 


299 


80 


379 


1881-« 


26 


270 


76 


352 


1882-83 


24 


289 


93 


382 


188a^ 


25 


261 


69 


330 


1884-«5 


27 


289 


73 


362 


188&-86 


29 


269 


62 


332 


1886-87 


29 


289 


70 


343 


1887-88 


29 


305 


72 


397 


Ifififi-fiQ 

JUJUU uu 


30 


347 


71 
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1880-90 


32 


392 


77 


469 


1890-91 


39 


444 


75 


519 


1891-92 


43 


494 


89 


583 


1892-93 


48 


610 


104 


714 


1893-94 ^ 


67 


634 


107 


743 


1884-95 


80 


673 


137 


810 


189&-96 


84 


672 


183 


852 


1896-97 


170 


882 


193 


1.075 


1897-88 


184 


1,337 


245 


1.582 


1898-99 


194 


1,402 


332 


1.824 


1899-00 


229 


1.751 


483 


2.234 


1900-01 , 


242 


2.040 


465 


2.505 


1901-02 


297 
316 


2.340 
2.556 


592 
733 


2.923 


1902-03 


3.829 


1903-04 


351 


2,876 


718 


3,594 


1904-05 


350 


3.006 


723 


3.229 


1905-06 


408 


2,249 


825 


4,074 



The distribution of atendance for 1904-05 and 1905-06 in the main sub- 
divisions of the University and by classes is shown below. If from the 
total number for 1905-06 there is deducted, as there probably should be, 
the number given for the Academy, there remains without duplicate count- 
ing 3,747. This makes the University of Illinois rank in this respect 
among the great universities of the entire country: 



Summary of Students, 1904-1905. 





Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Graduate School 


103 


23 


126 


Undergraduate Schools and Colleges- 
College of Agriculture- 
Seniors 


22 
26 
31 
50 
206 


4 

3 

8 

27 

31 


26 


Juniors 


29 


Sophomores 


39 


Freshmen 


77 


Specials 


237 








335 


73 


408 
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iSummary of Sliu}ents — Continaed. 





Men. 


Women. 


Total. 




1 


i 


























BU 


S 


85E 




1 


U 














SH 



Colleiraot Science— 



LlbriLry Scho 

JuntofsV. 
Specials. 



Music School- 
Sophomores . 
Freshmen 



Colleee ot Law— 



Colleire of Medlcloe— 
Junlon . . 



'g 


93 


106 


as 


SO 


in 


1 




Si 


IS. 


u> 


W, 


IZ 


235 



School ol Deotlsti 



Summary 


of Sliidents- 


-Continued. 


Wumeu. 






Men, 


m.,. 


School of Pharroaoy— 








(8 
2 


I 






































in 


g 


ISO 




S.B06 


855 




















Aoadem 


'^ 


IM 


*s; 














3.«» 


729 









SuMHABT OP Studentb — 1905-1906. 



OoUeKO o* EnBlneering— 



College of Literature and Arts- 
Seniors 

Juniors ., 



Colleiie ol Sdeoce — 



Library School— 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Specials 



4i8 



Summary of Students — ConclTided. 




t 




Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Music School — 

Seniors 








Juniors 




4 

4 

11 

41 


4 


SoDhomores 




4 


l^renhTn^D - , - 


» 


11 


Specials 


5 


46 






• 


5 


00 


65 


Totals 


1,761 


601 
24 


2,352 


Deduct '. 


24 








Net total... 


1.761 


577 


2,328 


Summer session 


296 
100 


128 
41 


423 


Remained, counted above 


141 








196 


87 


282 


College of Law- 


82 

• 23 

62 

90 




32 


Second year 




23 




1 


63 


Specials 


90 










147 


1 


148 


College of Medicine- 
Seniors 


218 

114 

89 

90 

16 


1» 

7 
9 
6 

a 


232 


Juniors ; * * * ' •. . . 


121 


Sophomores 


98 


Freshmen 


96 




18 








522 


43 


565 


College of Dentistry- 
Seniors 


50 
36 
56 


1 


51 




36 


Freshmen 


2 


57 








141 


3 


144 


School of Pharmacy- 


64 

114 

1 


2 
2 


56 


Juniors 


116 


D^iclassified 


1 










169 


4 


173 


Total 


3.022 
16 


741 
1 


3.763 


Deduct, counted twice 


16 






Academy 


3.007 
242 


740 
85 


3. 747 
327 








3.249 


826 


4.074 







Classification of Corps of Instruction — 1905-1906. 



Professors 

Assistant professors 
Associate professors 
Adjunct professors.. 



107 
42 
13 
25 



Instructors 

Assistants giving instruction. 



179r 
32 



396 
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Chief Administrative Officers. 



President 1 

Vice President 1 

Deans 11 

Directors 10 

Refiristrar 1 



Comptroller 1 

Purcliasinff agent 1 

Chief clerk 1 
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LiBBABIES. 

The general University library, the library of the State Laboatory of 
Natural History, that of the Agricultural Experiment Station, and that 
of the College of Law are all at the University in Urbana. The libraries 
of the Colleges of Medicine and Dentistry and of the JSchool of Pharmacy 
are in Chicago. 

The general University library, including the Agricultural Experiment 
Station library, contains over 74,3^6 volumes and 14,512 pamphlets. The 
reading room contains over 3,100 bound volumes of periodicals. The 
library of the State Laboratory of Natural History contains 5,600 volumes 
and 16,050 pamphlets. The department of education has made a special 
collection of about 1,500 books and 3,000 pamphlets, which are k^pt in 
the rooms of the department in University Hall. This collection contains 
a very good assortment of modem text-books, and copies of the courses 
of study of nearly all the large city school systems. 

Tre public library of the city of Champaign contains the valuable 
library of western history collected by Edward G. Mason, Esq., long 
president of the Chicago Historical Society. The collection is thus made 
accessible to University students. 

The library of the College of Law consists of the leading text-books 
on all subjects; United States Supreme Court Reports; English Reports; 
Reports of the principal states of the Union; American Decisions; Am- 
erican Reports and State Reports; the current volumes of the West Com- 
pany Reporter System, and the leading legal periodicals. 

The Quine library in the building of the College of Medicine represents 
the first attempt west of the Alleghenies to place at the unrestricted disposal 
of medical students a comprehensive collection of standard medical publica- 
tions, and ranks today second in size among the medical libraries of Chicago. 
It was named in honor of the present dean of the institution, who has con- 
tributed so much to its development and support by his continued interest 
and generosity, and who recently provided for its future growth by a 
munificent endowment. 

Text books and monographs and numerous files of foreign and domestic 
literature crowd the shelves. The bound eolumes now number 7,200 and in- 
clude practically every important text book and monograph on medical sub- 
jects in the English language. More than 80 medical periodicals are re- 
ceived regularly, thus giving adequate representation to the actual progress 
of the science at home and abroad, and enabling students to trace the 
evolution of problems to their latest phases. 

BUILDINQS. 

The main buildings of the University now number 23, exclusive of those 
under course of erection. There are, besides these, a large number of 
more or less important detached structures erected and used for various 
special purposes. The University is coming to be exceedingly well housed 
and its campus is spacious and attractive. The new building for which pro- 
vision was made by the Legislature in 1905, and which is in course of 
construction, is briefly described in the following: 

The auditorium, which is now in process of construction, is circular in 
plan, with a large memorial vestibule in front. The building is in the 
classic style, with Ionic columns thirty feet high decorating the facades 
and supporting a stone entablature. The main floor is eight feet above grade 
and is reached by a flight of granite steps sixty feet wide. The building is 
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chiefly of brick, and there is a granite course at grade superimposed by a 
Bedford stone base course extending to the height of the first floor level. 
The main walls from this point are of brick ornamented with stone panels, 
but the stone cornice which forms a part of the entablature on the fa,cades 
of the building is carried entirely around the top of the wall. The main 
roof of the building is hemispherical in form, rising well above the exterior 
walls, while on the interior the general hemispherical form has also been 
adhered to. The building is intended to accommodate about 2,700 people, 1,500 
of whom can be seated on the main floor. There is but one gallery, and in or- 
der to avoid columns which would obstruct the view of persons seated on the 
main floor, the gallery is supported by steel cantilevers which extend 
the gallery front twenty-four feet beyond the columns. The floor slopes 
gradually from the stage to the rear of the room, at which point it is tliirty 
inches above the stage. The farthest seat in the hall is only ninety-six feet 
from the speaker; the highest seat in the gallery is but twenty-six feet 
above the stage. The building is provided with ample entrances, the door- 
ways to the flrst floor aggregating sixty-seven feet in width, while there are 
four stairways to the gallery aggregating twenty-six feet in width. The 
main floor is constructed of reinforced concrete and the gallery and dome 
constructions is of steel. The building is to cost, complete, $100,000.00. 

FLANGES. 

The income of the University is derived from the proceeds of the en- 
dowment received through the ''land grant" by Congress in 1862, amounting 
in 1905 to $30,897.76, the Congressional grant of 1887 to the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of $15,000.00 per annum, and the further Congressional 
aid of 1890 for the expenses of instruction of $25,000.00 per annum; from 
fees paid by students, about $65,000.00 from those at Urbana last year and 
from State appropriations. The latter during recent years has been very 
liberal and have made possible the development which is clearly indicated 
in part of this report. 

The legislative appropriations from the beginning are exhibited by years 
below. The sums show the total amounts for the biennial periods beginning 
in each case with the year named and include after 1890, $25,000.00 from 
the general government to the State for the University. Beginning with 
1897 the sums also include the interest on the land grant endowment since 
the fund was then placed in the State treasury. 

The legislative appropriations by years have been as follows: 



1869 
1871 
1873 
1875 
1877 
1879 
1881 
1883 
1885 
1887 
1889 



60.000 00 
130.000 00 
51.500 00 
11.500 00 
69.500 00 
24,000 00 
40. 700 00 
54.500 00 
68.000 00 
71,300 00 
80,150 00 



1891 
1893 
1895 
1897 
1899 
1901 
1903 
1905 



I 147,800 00 
295.600 00 
438.900 00 
499.964 81 
521.900 00 
832.830 01 
1.153,000 00 
1,114.525 00 



$5,665.679 82 
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The appropriations of 1905 made by the Forty-fourth General Assembly 
were distributed as follows: 



Salaries, etc 

Shop practice 

Cabinets 

Library 

Apparatus and appliances 

Fire protection 

Maintenance and extension engineering equipment 

State water analysis 

Draining, fencing and repairs 

Political science 

School of music 

Additional instructors in agriculture 

Law school equipment 

Equipment, chemical laboratory 

Additional equipment, water station 

Increasing telephone exchange 

Enlarging general heating plant 

Heating and furnishing woman's building 

Y. M. C. A. lots 

Auditorium and furnishings complete 



$350,000 00 
5.000 00 
2.000 00 

25,000 00 
3,000 00 
1,500 00 

75,000 00 
4,000 00 
5. 000 00 
8,000 00 
3,000 00 
6,000 00 

10,000 00 


• 
$350.000 00 
5,000 00 
2,000 00 


$700,000 00 

10.000 00 

4.000 00 

25.000 00 


3,000 00 
1.500 00 
75.000 00 
4,000 00 
5,000 00 
8,000 00 
3,000-00 
6,000 00 


6.000 00 

3,000 00 
150.000 00 

8,000 00 
10.000 00 
16,000 00 

6,000 00 
12,000 00 
10,000 00 


10,000 00 
3,000 00 


10.000 00 


20,000 00 
3,000 00 


1,500 00 

35 00 

15,000 00 

15,000 00 




1,500 00 




35 00 




15.000 00 




15,000 00 


100.000 00 




100,000 00 








$642,035 00 


$472.500 00 


$1,114,535 00 



The statement of my predecessor in the last report relating to "needs" 
is still true. "There is need for the future work and growth of the Uni- 
i^erstiy first of all the continued fostering consideration of the State, to the 
end that the faculty may continue and become abundantly able best to conduct 
the afTairs and to give the instruction required of the greatest educational 
agency of a great commonwealth. The corps of instruction and research 
must be increased; the libraries must be developed. Besides the more 
^ routine work of the University will serve its highest purpose only when 
the output from the investigations of professors and advanced students 
become equal to the demands of an advancing civilization and to the multi- 
plied needs of man in industrial life and in his social and ethical well-being. 
Above everything else, then, men of the highest qualifications and most in- 
spiring influence are essential for the work of the faculties, and they must 
be constantly provided with whatever is essential to aid them in their 
immensely Important work. The University of Illinois, though younger thai 
most of them, has gained a high rank among the State universities of the 
country, but it can not yet claim to equal the best. Nothing short of this 
can be satisfactory to the people of the State. It is possible. The way is 
open; the path is clear. Let the developments recently witnessed continue 
for a few years and the result will have been attained. 

"This means more than anything else in the way of maintenance, increase 
in the operating fund. It means some better salaries and some more men^ 
it means more books and further equipment. It means nothing whatever 
for mere show or parade. The institution will advertise itself sufficiently 
by its accomplishments if the means necessary for the best work are 
provided." 

Respectfully submitted, 

Edmund J. James. 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 



Hon. Alfred Bayliss, Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sib — I hereby submit to you a partial review of the affairs of this institu- 
tion for the period covered by the last two years. It is proper to report to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, not only to conform to the re- 
quirements of law,' but because, as an educational institution, this school is 
for the deaf youth of the State what the common schools are for the hearing 
youth, and since it is educational, and not custodial, it should be recognized 
and classified as a part of the educational system of the State. 

The following table shows the enrollment during the last biennial period: 





July 30, 1904, to July 1, 


1906 


• 












Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


New pupils 


77 

22 

264 


34 

10 

152 


Ill 


RA-fLdTniflsinn . 


82 


Former pupils returned . . 






416 




• 






Totals 


363 


196 


559 







The attendance by counties during the biennium is as follows 

COUNTY REPRESENTATION. 



Counties. 



July 1, 1904, to 
June 30, 1905. 



Julyl, 1905 to 
June 30, 1906. 



Pupils 
admitted. 



No. of 

days board 

given pupils. 



Pupils 
admitted. 



No. of 

days board 

"given pupils. 



Adams . . . . 
Alexander . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown . . . . 
Bureau . . . 
Calhoun . . . 
Carroll . . . 

Cass 

Champaign 
Christian . . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton . . . 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford . . 
Cumberland 
DeKalb . . . 

DeWitt 

Douglas . . . 
DuPage . . . 

Edgar 

Edwards . . 
Effingham . 
Payette . . . 

Ford 

Franklin . . 
Pulton . . . . 



8 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 



4 

9 
4 
5 
1 
1 
4 
120 



3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 



2 
3 
3 
6 
10 



2.152 
269 
538 
269 
416 

1,076 



1.076 

2.356 

1,076 

1,345 

269 

269 

965 

29.923 



807 
269 
538 
269 
269 
299 



538 

807 

786 

1,614 

2,462 



6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 



6 
6 
4 

7 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
4 
5 
10 



1,194 
269 
305 



269 
1.055 



1.614 
1.584 
1,076 
1.883 



2 


538 


3 


806 


102 


26.714 


1 


269 


3 


807 



538 
537 
537 
537 



'807 

807 

855 

1,323 

2,690 
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County Representatiofi — Concluded. 



COUNTIBS. 



July 1, 1904, to 
June 30. 1905. 



July 1, lj905 to 
June 30. 1906. 



Pupils 
admitted. 



No. of 

days board 

given pupils. 



Pupils 
admitted. 



No. of 

days board 

Griven pupils. 



Gallatin . . . 
Greene .... 
Grundy . . . 
Hamilton . . 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson . 
Henry .... 
IroqaolB. . . . 
Jackson ... 
Jasper . . . . , 
Jefferson . . 

Jersey 

JoDavless . . 
Johnson . . . 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle ... 
Lawrence . 

Lee 

Llyingston . 

Logan 

Macon 

Biacoupln . . 
Biadlson . . , 
Biarlon . . . . 
Marshall . . , 
Mason .... 
Biassac .... 
McDonough 
McHenry . . . 
McLean ... 

Menard . . . . 
Mercer . . . . . 

Monroe 

Montgomery 
Morsan . . . . 
Momtrle . . . 

Ogle 

Peoria .... 

Perry , 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski . . . , 
Putnam . . . . 
Randolph . . 
Richland . . , 
Rock Island . 

Saline 

Sangamon . 
Schuyler . . . 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St Clair ... 
Stephenson , 
Tasewell . . . 

Union 

Vermilion . , 

Wabash 

Warren . . . . 
Washington 
Wayne . . . . . 

White 

Whiteside . . 

Will 

Williamson . 
Winnebago . . 
Woodford . . 



1 
4 
2 
5 
2 
2 



269 
907 
538 
1.345 
427 
538 



1,073 



3 
3 
2 
2 

1 
1 
7 
4 
2 
5 



807 

807 

538 

297 

269 

269 

1,883 

1,076 

538 

1.345 



1 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 



4 
3 
4 
1 



1 
5 
5 
2 
3 



260 
807 
1,066 
1,076 
515 
537 



801 



1.076 
806 

1,076 
269 



269 

1,075 

1.119 

588 

807 



6 


1,614 


4 


1,076 


17 


4,573 


17 


4,360 


1 


269 




269 


3 


807 




688 


3 


791 




807 


9 


2,421 




1,873 


4 


1,076 




1,076 


12 


8,093 


10 


2,528 


8 


2,152 




1, ^» 


8 


2,101 




2.421 








269 


6 


i,6i4 


1,076 


1 


269 




268 


1 


242 




408 


3 


724 




289 


9 


2,875 




1.883 


1 


269 




268 


5 


1.345 




1.076 


5 


1.210 




1.076 


16 


4.299 


17 


4,445 


1 


269 




269 


3 


807 


3 


807 


8 


2.060 


7 


1.888 


4 


1.076 


2 


588 


2 


538 


2 


536 


4 


1,076 


3 


807 


3 


807 


4 


1.076 


3 


807 


3 


807 


3 


807 


2 


536 


3 


807 


6 


1,281 


6 


1.354 


5 


1.345 


3 


707 


• 3 


807 


7 


1.883 


6 


1.614 


9 


2,421 


11 


2.950 


1 


269 


1 


209 


3 


794 


1 


289 


1 


269 


1 


269 


9 


2,421 


11 


2.866 


2 


538 


1 


289 


3 


807 


3 


807 


6 


1,614 


6 


1.612 


1 


269 


1 


209 


1 


269 


1 


206 


2 


373 


1 


268 


3 


646 


4 


906 


4 


1,076 


4 


1.066 - 


6 


1,614 


5 


1.345 


2 


299 


3 


745 


8 


2.152 


7- 


1.88S 


4 


1.076 


4 


1.076 


1 


213 


1 


269 


7 


1,805 


6 


1.351 
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NEW PUPILS— BY C»ONTIES. 



Counties. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


■ 

Total. 


Adams 


1 

2 




2 


Alexander 


1 


* 


Bond ; 




1 


Boone 




i 


Brown 




1 


Bureau 


2 





2 


Calhoun 






Carroll 


1 


Cass 


1 


i' 

1 


2 
1 


Champalfirn 


Christian * * ". . . " 


• 


A 


Clark ; . ;; ' " 


1 


1 


2 


Clay 


Clinton 


1 




1 


Coles 








25* 

1 
1 


8" 


38" 

1 


Crawford 






1 


DeKalb 













Douglas 





i" 

1 


1 






1 


Edgar 








■ 1 


Effingham 




1 

1 
1 


1 




i' 


2 
1 


Ford 






1 

2 


1 


Pulton 


i" 


3 






Greene 




Hamilton ; i 






Hardin 


• ••• ••>••• 


1 


1 









Henry i ' 






Jackson 


•" 


.... 


i 








Jefferson 


1 
1 




1 






1 


JoDaviess 


1 


1 








Kane 


1 




1 




i " 


2 


Kendall 






' 




Lake 










1 




1 


Lawrence 










1 


1 


Livingston 








1 




1 


Macon 










1 


1 


Madison 


i* 

2 


1 




i " 


2 


Marshall 


1 








Massac 










1 





1 


MoHenry : 









1 




Menard 
















Monroe 










2 
3 




2 


Morgan 


1 


A 






Ogle 










1 




1 


Perry 








i 




1 


Pike 


i" 


1 








Pulaski 


2 


1 


8 
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New Pupils, by Counties — Concluded. 



Counties. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Putnam ' 








Randolph 


1 
2 


2 


3 


Richland 


2 


Rock Island 


1 


1 


Saline 


2 
3 


2 


Sangamon 




3 


Schuyler 






Scott 




• 




Shelby 


•••••• •••• 






Stark 


1 
2 




1 


St. Clair 


2 


4 


Stephenson 




Tazewell 


1 




1 


Union 






Vermilion 








Wabash 








Warren 


1 
1 




1 






1 


Wayne 






White 


1 
2 

1 




1 


Whiteside 




2 




2 


3 


Will^ftTriic^oin . . , - , . , . 


1 






1 


Woodford 














Totals 


77 


34 


111 







The work of the last two years may be reviewed with much gratiflcation. 
The standard has not only been maintained, but advanced and better results 
than ever before have been achieved. Eighteen pupils have been graduated. 
In the class of 1905 they were: Ethel Carlene Crunk, East St. Louis; Charles 
James Cnuningham, Peoria; John Martin Freeman, Chicago; William Isaac 
French, Washington; Frank Otto Johnson, Chicago; Glen Roy LeBrook, Chi- 
cago; Mary Helen Martin, Orangeville; Goldie Annie Newman, Chicago; 
Catherine Myrtle Norton, Brighton; Emilie Augusta Obermiller, Mt. Pulaski; 
Charles Diesterweg Russell, LaSalle; Andrew Tate, DuQuoin; and Louis 
Charles Warner, Ladd. In the class of 1906, they were: Bernard Jacobson, 
Chicago; Tobias Louis Klinge, Roanoke; Bessie Louise Richardson, Gales- 
burg; Iva Merritt Robinson, Mason City; and Pelagia Wadzinski, LaSalle. 
Two of these have entered the National College at Washington, 0. C. To 
one who knows the mental condition of a deaf child before receiving an edu- 
cation, it is a matter of much satisfaction when a class of young persons are 
equipped after a term of years in school to take their places of usefulness 
in the activities of life. Not only has the work of the scholastic department 
been conducted in a manner creditable to the corps of teachers, but the work 
of the industrial department is in the main likewise commendable. Many 
of the boys are being trained to industrious habits and self support. 

The corps of instructors for the biennium was: 1904-05, Scholastic de- 
partment, 41; art department, 4; domestic science, 1; Sloyd, 1; physical cul- 
ture, 2; trades industries, 7. 1905-06, scholastic department, 42; art depart- 
ment, 3; domestic science, 1; Sloyd, 1; trades industries, 7. 

Inasmuch as instructors of the deaf must be specially trained, particularly 
in the scholastic department, thus rendering the supply very limited, it is 
reasonable that they should expect to be acordingly compensated, but as a 
matter of fact, while wages and salaries of most other professions and pur- 
suits have advanced, there has been no material increase in the salaries of 
teachers of the deaf. Teaching the deaf is arduous and wearing upon the 
nerves, involving much time and labor out of school hours, and ought to be 
substantially and liberally rewarded. It is hoped that the forthcoming ap- 
propriation which the General Assembly will make for the maintenance of 
this institution may be sufficiently ample to justify and adequately compensate 
those of our instructors who merit it. 
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Since November, 1906, this instituion has been operated under civil service 
regulations. A number of appointments have been made from the lists fur- 
nished by the commission, which have generally proven satisfactory. 

From August 25th to September 1st last the seventh summer meeting (six- 
teenth annual meeting) of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf was held at the Western Pennsylvania institution for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. This 
school was represented by the superintendent and several teachers and by a 
class of six pupils to demonstrate the method of teaching arithmetic employed 
in this school for the past three terms. The demonstration was received 
with hearty approval and has been adopted already this fall by other schools 
for the deaf. ' The language of arithmetic is difficult for the deaf to compre- 
hend, but some of the obstacles are overcome to a considerable degree by 
the process now employed. 

We expect to fit all of our pupils for the ordinary responsibilities of life, 
and in most cases do, but there is a class of children sometimes brought to 
us whom we are not equipped to either care for or instruct, namely, the 
feeble-minded deaf. They are entitled to training, but the method should be 
suited to their mental and physical disability and could be secured more 
satisfactorily at the school for feeble-minded children. I would not presume 
to dictate to the authorities of that school, but I would suggest that a de- 
partment for feeble-minded deaf be organized there, thus providing for a 
class of children whom we can not keep and who are consequently pttierwise 
neglected. 

The be4eflts of the addition to the school building which was completed 
and first occupied in September, 1904, have been not only greatly enjoyed, 
but the improvement materially facilitates the discipline and practical work 
of the school. Each class now has a school room for its exclusive use, where- 
as formerly many of the rooms had to be shared by two classes. The incon- 
venience of this 16 obvious. The art rooms, the library, the chapel and the 
girls' gymnasium are in this new edifice. As may be readily imagined, the 
proximity of the library to the class rooms is of inestimable value to the 
teachers and pupils. 

It is hoped that the next General Assembly will be as generous with the 
institution as formerly and that the much needed appropriations which will 
be asked for will be made. The State of Illinois has always dealt bountifully 
with its wards and there is every reason to expect it to contilnue to. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Chasles p. GnxETT, 

November 28, 1906. Superintendent. 
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